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PRR Cre lOn Tite SECOND EDITION 


(1906) 


THE volume published under this title in 1890 has been 
for some years out of print. In reprinting it, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise the text, translation and 
notes carefully throughout, to rewrite considerable portions 
of the introduction, and also to make some modifications in 
the contents of the selection. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface to the 
original edition, was to present, in such a form as would 
appeal to the lover of literature and not be ungrateful to 
the scholar, a collection of all the best extant Greek epi- 
grams. Among the five hundred epigrams included in it— 
less than one in ten of the whole number extant—will be 
found, according to the editor’s best judgment, all which 
are of the first excellence in any style. The definitions 
and exceptions subject to which this purpose has been 
carried out are explained in the introductory essay. 

It would be easy to agree on three-fourths of the 
matter to be included in such a scope. With regard to 
the remainder, perhaps hardly any two persons would be 
in exact accordance. Many epigrams have their special 
merit or interest, and also their special weakness or points 
of inferiority. With those which lie on the border-line— 
and of these there are certainly scores and may be hundreds 
—the decision has to be made on a balance of very slight 
considerations, and becomes in the last resort one of personal 


taste rather than of any strict or definable principle. 
yii 
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The selection originally made has been received by 
competent judges with a favour which I desire gratefully 
to acknowledge; and I have not been able to improve 
upon it to any very considerable extent. It may be con- 
venient here to indicate the exact differences in content 
between this and the earlier edition. Ten epigrams 
formerly included have been omitted (I. 16,20, 574) LivelAs 
17> 1V. 283 V. 16} X13; 34;-44)0) Twenty have been 
added; namely, those now numbered I. 15, 19, 44, 57; 
II. 16, 24, 27; III. 6, 26, 40, 59; IV. 13, 34, 46; Vi £6; 
VIL 6; VIII. 14; XL 26, 50; XIL 19. No author has 
disappeared from the collection; five new authors are 
added to it—Damascius, Isidorus, Phaennus, Phanias, and 
Thucydides. The net result is to give a slightly greater 
preponderance to Greek as against Byzantine work ; but it 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 

As regards the Greek Anthology it still remains true that 
the work of Friedrich Jacobs remains unsuperseded after a 
century. His seventeen volumes, which appeared between 
1794 and 1817, represented the high-water mark of the 
scholarship of their time. Until the great revival of classical 
studies in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
new life breathed into them by the creation of scientific 
archaeology and the application of the new historical method, 
little more remained to be done. But with the modern 
armament of scholarship it should be possible, and if 
possible it is certainly desirable, to bring the splendid 
work of a hundred years ago up to date. Much light has 
still to be thrown, not only on the contents and history of 
the Anthology, but on the whole of Greek life, art, and 
thought as illustrated by it with a fulness and intimacy 
which are in some respects unique. A solid beginning has 
been made towards this work by thé critical edition of 
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H. Stadtmiiller now in course of appearance. The two 
volumes of this edition published in 1894 and 1899 only 
extend as far as the end of the seventh book of the Palatine 
Anthology. His work is so accurate and thorough that 
scholars must await the remaining volumes with an eager- 
ness which it is difficult to keep from passing into im- 
patience. When this new text is completed, ‘and even 
before’ in the phrase of Glaucon in the Republic, it may be 
hoped that some scholar or association of scholars in this 
country will base upon it a complete edition worthy of 
modern scholarship on its literary and historical, no less 
than on its textual side. No more important work than 
this remains to be done in the field of Greek letters ; and it 
is hardly to the credit of English scholarship that it still 
awaits accomplishment. 

The two editions of Jacobs have through time become 
rare, though not at all inaccessible ; and they are absolutely 
indispensable for any serious study of the Greek epigram 
throughout the sixteen centuries of its history. They 
are, Anthologia Graeca sive Poetarum Graecorum lusus ex 
recensione Brunckit; indices et commentarium adiecit Frie- 
dericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1794-1814: four volumes of text and 
nine of indices, prolegomena, commentary, and appendices ; 
and Anthologia Graeca ad fidem codicis olim Palatint nunc 
Parisint ex apographo Gothano edita; curavit epigrammata 
in Codice Palatino desiderata et annotationem criticam adzectt 
Fridericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1813-1817: two volumes of text 
and two of critical notes. For ordinary purposes the only 
good text of the Anthology is that in Didot’s Bzb/othéque 
Grecgue, with a Latin translation and a brief commentary 
by various hands; the first two volumes of which, edited 
by F. Diibner, appeared in 1864, and the third, edited by 
E. Cougny, in 1890. This third volume contains a com- 
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plete collection up to the date of its compilation of all 
extant Greek epigrams not in the Anthology. In such a 
collection there is of course no finality; fresh material 
continues, though slowly, to accumulate so long as fresh 
monuments are brought to light by research. At any 
moment a substantial addition might be made to the 
contents of our Anthology by the re-discovery of the lost 
MS. mentioned below on page 24 of the Introduction. 

It only remains to add a few words in explanation of 
the commentary in this volume. It is founded on Jacobs 
throughout, and what is derived in it from him is here 
acknowledged once for all. Readings or notes taken from 
subsequent critics are given with the name of their author. 
But the received text is printed without comment, except 
where it is doubtful or obscure, both in the epigrams taken 
from the Anthology proper, and in those selected from other 
sources. Among these, special mention should be made 
of G. Kaibel’s very valuable work, Epigrammata Graeca ex 
lapidibus conlecta, 1878. 

Epigrams from the Anthology are quoted by the sections 
of the Palatine Anthology (Anth. Pal.) and the appendix 
of epigrams in the Planudean Anthology which are not in 
the Palatine MS. (Ap. Plan.), as numbered in the latter of 
Jacobs’ two editions and in the Paris edition named above. 
The numbering in Stadtmiiller’s edition, which will doubt- 
less become the vulgate when completed, varies from this 
throughout the fifth section, the Azmzatoria, owing to the 
fact that he prints the three prefatory lines heading that 
section without a number, so that the remaining contents 
become Nos. 1-308 instead of 2-309: his V. 309 being the 
epigram numbered VI. 1* in the earlier editions. 

The references in the notes to Bergk’s Lyrici Graeci are 
to the pages of the fourth edition. 
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PRePACE TOSLHE THIRD EDITION 


IN revising this volume for a new edition, a number of 
minor errors have been corrected, some fresh notes added, 
and the wording in a few passages of the Introduction 
modified. Otherwise, the contents remain substantially 
unchanged. 

The preface to the second edition has for the sake of con- 
venience been reprinted as it stood. In one matter, however, 
what I wrote there is unhappily no longer applicable. The 
great critical edition of the Anthology, mentioned as in course 
of production, was destined never to be completed. Hugo 
Stadtmiuller died in 1906, when the work to which he had 
devoted his life was only half done. His third volume 
was left sufficiently advanced for the first half of it to be 
published after his death; this extends as far as the end 
of the ninth section of the Palatine Anthology. But the 
general introduction, which he had, for adequate reasons, 
deferred until he should be able to set forth the full text of 
the seventh and ninth sections of the Palatine Anthology 
in connection with it, remains unwritten. This loss is for 
the present, and perhaps for a long time to come, irrepar- 
able. But I would urge once more on English scholars the 
task of continuing and supplementing Stadtmiiller’s work. 
What is called for is, first, the completion of a critical text, 
and then, the use of that text as the basis for a com- 
mentary, which would indeed require immense reading, 
wide research, and untiring industry, but which if accom- 
plished would be of high value towards illustrating the 
thought, art, and life of the Graeco-Roman world. 
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THE Greek word ‘epigram’ in its original meaning is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the Latin word ‘inscription’; and it 
probably came into use in this sense at a very early period 
of Greek history, anterior even to the invention of prose. 
Inscriptions at that time, if they went beyond a mere name 
or set of names, or perhaps the bare statement of a simple 
fact, were normally in verse, then the single vehicle of 
organised expression. Even after prose was in full use, an 
obvious propriety remained in the metrical form as being 
at once more striking and more easily retained in the 
memory; while in the case of epitaphs and dedications— | 
for the earlier epigram falls almost entirely under these two 
heads—religious feeling and a sense of what was due to 
ancient custom aided the continuance of the old tradition. 
Herodotus in the course of his History quotes epigrams of 
both kinds; and with him the word ériypauma is just on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense, though this is not 
yet fixed definitely. In his account of the three ancient 
tripods dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Thebes,! he 
says of one of them, 6 mev dy eis Tov TpiTOdwv érlypaupa 
éxe, and then quotes the single hexameter line engraved 
upon it. Of the other two he says simply, ‘they say in 
hexameter, Aéyer ev éauérpp Tovp. Again, where he 
describes the funeral monuments at Thermopylae,” he uses 
the words ypaumua and éex/ypaupa almost in the sense of 
sepulcral epigrams ; émvyéypattae ypaumata éyovTa Taée, 
and a little further on, ériKcoomijoavtes émiypaypmact Kal 
oriAnot, ‘epitaphs and monuments.’ Among these epitaphs 
is the celebrated couplet of Simonides* which has found a 
place in all subsequent Anthologies. 


1 Hdt. v. 59. 2 Hdt. vii. 228. 3 111, 4 in this selection. 
A 
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In the Anthology itself the word does not however in 
fact occur till a late period. The proem of Meleager to his 
collection uses the words dod), Uuvos, méAurua, edeyos, all 
vaguely, but has no term which corresponds in any degree 
to our epigram. That of Philippus has one word which 
describes the epigram by a single quality; he calls his 
‘volume an éd\vyooriyia or collection of pieces not exceeding 
a few lines in length. In an epitaph by Diodorus, a poet 
of the Augustan age, occurs the phrase ypauua Aéyes,’ in 
imitation of the phrase of Herodotus just quoted. This is, 
no doubt, an intentional archaism ; but the word éeriypauma 
itself does not occur in the collection until the Roman 
period. Two epigrams on the epigram,? one Roman, the 
other Roman or Byzantine, are preserved, both dealing with 
the question of its proper length. The former, by Parmenio, 
merely says that an epigram of many lines is bad—¢yui 
TOAVTTLX UY ETLYPALLATOS OU kata Movoas eivat. The other 
is more definite, but unfortunately ambiguous in expression. 
It runs thus: 

Iloyxadrdy éor’ éxiypappa ro Siorrxov’ nv de mapeAOys 

Tovs Tpels, pavwdeis KovK erlypappa A€yets. 
The meaning of the first part is plain; an epigram may be 
complete within the limits of a single couplet. But do ‘the 
three’ mean three lines or three couplets? ‘Exceeding 
three’ would, in the one case, mean an epigram of four lines, 
in the other, of eight. As there cannot be an epigram of 
three lines in couplet-verse, it would seem rather to mean 
the latter. Even so the statement is an exaggeration ; 
some of the best epigrams extend to eight lines. But it is 
true that the epigram may ‘have its nature and stop,’ in the 
phrase of Aristotle,’ within a single couplet; and we shall 
find that generally in those of eight lines, as without excep- 
tion in those of more than eight, there is either some repeti- 
tion of idea not necessary to the full expression of the 
thought, or some redundance of epithet or detail too florid 
for the purest taste, or, as in most of the Byzantine epigrams, 
a natural verbosity which affects the style throughout and 
weakens the force and directness of the epigram. 


1 Anth, Pal. vi. 348. ® Anth. Pal, ix. 342, 369. 8 Poet. 1449 a. 14, 
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The notorious difficulty of giving any satisfactory defini- 
tion of poetry is almost equalled by the difficulty of defining 
with precision any one of its kinds; and the epigram in} 
Greek, while it always remained conditioned by being in its. 
essence and origin an inscriptional poem, took in the later 
periods so wide a range of subject and treatment that it can 
perhaps only be limited by certain abstract conventions of 
length and metre. Sometimes it becomes in all but metrical 
form a lyric; sometimes it hardly rises beyond the versified 
statement of a fact or an idea ; sometimes it is barely distin- 
guishable from a snatch of pastoral. The shorter pieces 
of the elegiac poets might very often well be classed as 
epigrams but for the uncertainty, due to the form in which 
their text has come down to us, whether they are not in all 
cases, as they undoubtedly are in some, portions of longer 
poems. Many couplets and quatrains of Theognis fall 
under this head; and an excellent instance on a larger 
scale is the fragment of fourteen lines by Simonides of 
Amorgos,! which is the exact type on which many of the 
later ‘ epigrams of life’ are moulded. In such cases respice 
auctorts animum is a safe rule; what was not written as an 
epigram is not an epigram. Yet it has seemed worth while | 
to illustrate this rule by its exceptions; and there will be 
found in this collection fragments of Mimnermus and 
Theognis? which in everything but the actual circumstance 
of their origin satisfy any requirement which can be made. 
In the Palatine Anthology itself, indeed, there are a few 
instances * where this very thing is done. As a rule, how- 
ever, these short passages belong to the class of yvoua or 
moral sentences, which, even when expressed in elegiac 
verse, is sufficiently distinct from the true epigram. One 
instance will make this plain. In the Anthology there 
occurs the couplet : * 

lay 7d weputrdv dxapov' éret A\b-yos cori Taharos, 
is Kal Tov peAitos TO TAEOV EoTi KOA, 


This is a ‘sentence’ merely; an abstract statement of a 


1 Simon, fr. 85 Bergk. 2 x. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
3 Anth. Pal, ix. 50, 118, x. 113. ~ + App. Plan. 16. 
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moral idea, with an illustration attached to it. Compare 
with it another couplet! in the Anthology : 
Aidy wdvra déper' SoAryds xpdvos olSev dpeiPewv 
obvopa Kat poppyy kal ptow de TUX AY. 

Here too there is a moral idea; but in the expression, 
abstract as it is, there is just that note of style, that imagina- 
tive touch, which give it at once the gravity of an inscrip- 
tion and the quality of a poem. 

Again, many so-called epigrams are little more than 
stories told shortly in elegiac verse, much like the stories 
in Ovid’s Fastz. Here the inscriptional quality, perhaps in 
many instances due to the verses having been actually 
written for paintings or sculptures, is the surest test. It is 
this quality that just makes an epigram of the sea-story told 
by Antipater of Thessalonica, and of the legend of Eunomus 
the harp-player ;? while other stories, such as those told of 
Pittacus, of Euctemon, of Serapis and the murderer,® both 
tend to exceed the reasonable limit of length, and have in 
no degree either the lapidary precision or the imaginative 
tension which would be necessary to make them more than 
:contes or tales in verse. Once more, the fragments of 
idyllic poetry which by chance have come down to us in the 
Anthology,‘ beautiful as they are, are in no sense epigrams, 
any more than the lyrics ascribed to Anacreon which form 
an appendix to the Palatine collection, or the quotations 
from the dramatists, Euripides, Menander, or Diphilus,® 
which have also at one time or another become incorporated 
with it. 

In brief then, the epigram in its first intention may be 
described as a very short poem summing up as though in a 
memorial inscription what it is desired to make permanently 
memorable in a single action or situation. It must have 
the compression and conciseness of a real inscription, and 
in proportion to the smallness of its bulk must be highly 
finished, evenly balanced, simple, and lucid. In literature 
it holds something of the same place as is held in art by an 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 51. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 269, vi. 54. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 89, ix. 367, 378. 4 Anth, Pal. ix. 136, 362, 363, 440. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 107, xi. 438, 439. 
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engraved gem. But if the definition of the epigram is only’ 
fixed thus, it is difficult to exclude almost any very short 
poem that conforms externally to this standard; while on 
the other hand the chance of language has restricted the 
word in its modern use to a sense which it never bore in 
Greek at all, defined in the line of Boileau, a2 bon mot de. 
deux rimes orné. This sense was made current more especi- 
ally by the epigrams of Martial, which as a rule lead up to 
a pointed end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes a verbal 
fancy, and are quite destitute of the higher imaginative 
qualities. No good epigram sacrifices its finer poetical 
substance to the desire of making a point; and none of the 
best depend on having a point at all. From looking too 
exclusively at the Latin epigrammatists, who all belonged 
to a debased period in literature, some persons have been 
led to speak of the Latin as distinct from the Greek sense 
of the word ‘epigram. But in the Greek Anthology the 
epigrams of contemporary writers have the same quality. 
The fault was that of the age, not of the language. 


II 


While the epigram is thus somewhat incapable of strict 
formal definition, for all practical purposes it may be con- 
fined in Greek poetry to pieces written in a single metre, the 
elegiac couplet. This was the form of verse appropriated to 
inscriptions from the earliest recorded period.t Traditionally 
ascribed to the invention of Archilochus or Callinus, the 
elegiac couplet, like the epic hexameter itself, first meets us 
full grown.2 The date of Archilochus of Paros may be fixed 
pretty nearly at 700 B.c. That of Callinus of Ephesus is 


1 The first inscriptions of all were probably in hexameter: cf. Hdt. v. 59. 

2 Horace, A. P. ll. 75-8, leaves the origin of elegiac verse in obscurity. 
When he says it was first used for laments, he probably follows the Alexandrian 
derivation of the word éeyos from @ Aéyew. The voti sententia compos to which 
he says it became extended is interpreted by the commentators as meaning 
amatory poetry. If this was Horace’s meaning he chose a most singular way of 
expressing it. Any one would naturally suppose that he meant the poems of 
thanksgiving accompanying dedicated offerings. 
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perhaps earlier. It may be assumed with probability that 
elegy was an invention of the early Ionian civilisation among 
the Greek colonies of the eastern coast of the Aegean. That 
age succeeded, at an interval which cannot be precisely 
fixed, the age which had produced the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. From the first the elegiac metre was instinctively 
recognised as the one best suited for inscriptional poems. 
Originally indeed it had a much wider application, as it after- 
wards had again with the Alexandrian poets ; it seems to have 
been the common metre for every kind of poetry which was 
neither purely lyrical on the one hand, nor on the other in- 
cluded in the definite scope of the heroic hexameter. The 
name édeyos, ‘wailing’ (if that be the etymological meaning 
of the word, which is at least doubtful), is not found before 
the sixth century B.C., when from the frequency of its use for 
funeral inscriptions the metre had acquired a mournful con- 
notation, and became the dristis elegeia of the Latin poets. 
But the war-chants of Callinus and Tyrtaeus, and the political 
poems of the latter, both written in elegiac verse, are at least 
fifty years earlier in date than the elegies of Mimnermus, the 
first of which we have certain knowledge: and in Theognis, 
a hundred years later than Mimnermus, the metre becomes a 
vehicle for the utmost diversity of subject, and a vehicle so 
facile and flexible that it never seems unsuitable or inade- 
quate. For at least eighteen hundred years it remained a 
living poetical form, through all that time never undergoing 
any serious modification of structure. Almost up to the 
end of the Greek Empire of the East it continued to be 
_ written, in imitation it is true of the old poets, but still with 
the freedom of a language in common and uninterrupted 
use. As in the heroic hexameter the nascent Greek genius 
invented the most fluent, stately, and harmonious metre for 
continuous narrative poetry which has yet been invented by 
\man, so in the elegiac couplet it solved the problem, hardly 
a less difficult one, of a metre which would refuse nothing, 
which could rise to the occasion and sink with it, and be 


1 Mr. F. D. Allen’s treatise On Greek Versification in Inscriptions (Boston, 


1888) gives an account of the slight changes in structure (caesura, etc.) between 
earlier and later periods. 
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equally suited to the epitaph of a hero or the verses accom- 
panying a birthday present, a light jest or a profound moral 
idea, the sigh of a lover or the lament over a perished 
Empire.t 

The Palatine Anthology as it has come down to us 
includes a small proportion, less than one in ten, of poems in 
other metres than the elegiac. Some do not properly belong 
to the collection, as for instance the three lines of iambics 
heading the fifth section and the two hendecasyllabics 
at the end of it, or the two hexameters at the beginning 
of the sixth section. These are hardly so much insertions 
as accretions. Apart from them there are only four non- 
elegiac pieces among the three hundred and eighty amatory 
epigrams. The three hundred and fifty-eight dedicatory 
epigrams include sixteen in hexameter and iambic, and one 
in hendecasyllabic ; and among the seven hundred and fifty 
sepulcral epigrams are forty-two in hexameter, iambic, and 
other mixed metres. The ninth section, as one would 
expect from the more miscellaneous nature of its contents, 
has a larger proportion of non-elegiac pieces. Of the eight 
hundred and twenty-seven epigrams no less than a hundred 
and twenty-nine are in hexameter (they include a large 
number of single lines), twenty-seven in iambic, and six 
others in various unusual metres, besides one which comes 
in strangely enough. It is in prose: and is the inscription 
in commendation of the water of the Thracian river Tearos 
engraved on a pillar by Darius, transcribed from Herodotus,’ 
The odd thing is that it should ever have found its way into 
a collection of verse. The tenth section includes a score of 
hexameter and iambic fragments, some of them proverbial 
lines, others extracts from the tragedians. The eleventh has 
five-and-twenty in hexameter, iambic, and hemiambic, out 
of four hundred and forty-two. The section known as the 
Musa Stratonis, in which the hand of the Byzantine editor 
has had a less free play, is entirely in elegiac. But the short 
appendix next following it in the Palatine MS. consists 
entirely of epigrams in various metres, chiefly composite. Of 


1 Cf, 111, 2, VII. 4, X. 26, XII. 18, I. 29, IX. 23, in this selection. 
2 Anth, Pal. ix. 703 ; Hdt. iv. 91. 
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the two thousand eight hundred and thirteen epigrams which 
constitute the Palatine Anthology proper (sections V., VI., VIL. 
IX., X., and X1.), there are in all a hundred and seventy-five in 
hexameter, seventy-seven in iambic, and twenty-two in various 
other metres. In practice, when one comes to make a selection, 
the exclusion of all non-elegiac pieces leads to no difficulty. 

Nothing illustrates more vividly the essential unity and 
continuous life of Greek literature than this chain of poems, 
reaching from the period of the earliest certain historical 
records down to a time when modern poetry in the West of 
Europe had already established itself; nothing could supply a 
better and simpler corrective to the fallacy, still too common, 
that Greek history ends with the conquests of Alexander, or 
Greek literature in the chaos of the third century A.D. It is 
one of the bridges across the profound gulf which separates, 
to the popular view, the sunset of the Western Empire of 
Rome from the dawn of the Italian Republics and the 
kingdoms of France and England. That gulf to most 
persons seems impassable, and it is another world which lies 
across it. But here one sees how that distant and strange 
world stretches out its hands to touch our own. The fresh 
burst of epigrammatic poetry under Justinian took place 
when the Consulate of Rome, after more than a thousand 
years’ currency, at last ceased to mark the Western year. 
While Constantinus. Cephalas was compiling his Anthology, 
adding to the treasures of past times much recent and some 
contemporary work, Athelstan of England inflicted that 
defeat on the Danes at Brunanburh, the song of which is one 
of the noblest records of our own early literature ; and before 
Planudes made the last additions the Divine Comedy was 
already written, and our English poetry had broken out into 
the full sweetness of its flower : 

Bytuene Mersh ant Averil 
When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wy] 
On hyre lud to synge.! 


It is startling to think that so far as the date goes this 
might have been included in the Planudean Anthology. 


1 From the Leominster MS. (Harl. 2253) of circ. A.D. 1307. 
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Yet this must not be pressed too far as indicating a con- 
tinuance of life in Greek poetry. Art and literature at the 
Byzantine Court, like the polity and religion of the Lower 
Empire, were a matter of rigid formalism; and so an epi- 
gram by Cometas Chartularius differs no more in style and 
spirit from an epigram by Agathias than two ivory diptychs 
of corresponding dates. The later is a copy of the earlier, 
executed in a somewhat inferior manner. Even in the 
revival of poetry under Justinian it is difficult to be sure how 
far the poetry was in any real sense native, and how far it | 
is parallel to the Latin verses of Renaissance scholars. The 
vocabulary of these poets is practically the same as that of 
Callimachus ; but the vocabulary of Callimachus too is prac- 
tically the same as that of Simonides. The Greek genius 
in its prime not only mastered the forms of poetry, but 
imposed them irreversibly on the Greek language. 


III 


The material out of which this selection has been made is 
principally that immense mass of epigrams known as the 
Greek Anthology. An account of this celebrated collection 
and the way in which it was formed will be given presently ; 
here it will be sufficient to say that, in addition to about 
four hundred Christian epigrams of the Byzantine period, it 
contains some three thousand seven hundred epigrams of 
all dates from 700 B.C. to 1000 A.D. or even later, preserved 
in two Byzantine collections, the one probably of the tenth, 
the other of the fourteenth century, named respectively the 
Palatine and Planudean Anthologies. The great mass of 
the contents of both is the same; but the former contains a 
large amount of material not found in the latter, and the 
latter a small amount not found in the former. 

For much the greatest number of these epigrams the 
Anthology is the only source. But many are also found 
cited by various authors or contained among their other 
works, It is not necessary to pursue this subject into 
detail. A few typical instances are the citations of the 
epitaph by Simonides on the three hundred Spartans who 
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fell at Thermopylae, not only by Herodotus! but by 

Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, the former in a historical, the 

latter in a geographical treatise: of the epigram by Plato | 
on the Eretrian exiles? by Philostratus in his Life of | 
Apollonius ; of many epigrams purporting to be written by 

philosophers, or actually written upon them or their works, 

by Diogenes Laértius in his Lives of the Philosophers. 

Plutarch among the vast mass of his historical and ethical 

writings quotes incidentally a considerable number of 

epigrams. A very large number are quoted by Athenaeus 

in that treasury of odds and ends, the Dezpnosophistae. A 

great many too are cited in the lexicon which goes under 

the name of Suidas, and which, beginning at an unknown 

date, continued to receive additional entries certainly up to 

the eleventh century. 

These same sources supply us with a considerable glean- 
ing of epigrams which either were omitted by the collectors 
of the Anthology or have disappeared from our copies. The 
present selection for example includes epigrams found in an 
anonymous Life of Aeschylus: in the Oxomasticon of Junius 
Pollux, a grammarian of the early part of the third century, 
who cites from many lost writings for peculiar words or con- 
structions: and from the works of Athenaeus, Diogenes 
Laértius, Plutarch, and Suidas mentioned above. The 
more famous the author of an epigram was, the more likely 
does it become that his work should be preserved in more 
than one way. Thus, of the thirty-one epigrams ascribed | 
to Plato, while all but one are found in the Anthology, only 
seventeen are found nowhere else. Eleven are quoted by 
Diogenes Laértius; and thirteen wholly or partially by | 
Athenaeus, Suidas, Apuleius, Philostratus, Gellius, Macro- 
bius, Olympiodorus, Apostolius, and Thomas Magister. | 
On the other hand the one hundred and_ thirty-four 
epigrams of Meleager, representing a peculiar side of Greek 
poetry in a perfection not elsewhere attainable, exist in the 
Anthology alone. 

Beyond these sources, which may be called literary, there 
is another class of great importance: the monumental. An 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 249; Hat. vii. 228. 2 Anth. Pal, vii. 256, -— 
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epigram purports to be an inscription actually carved or 
written upon some monument or memorial. Since archae- 
ology became systematically studied, original inscriptions, 
chiefly on marble, are from time to time brought to light, 
many of which are in elegiac verse. The admirable selec- 
tion of Kaibel’ has made it superfluous to traverse the 
vast folios of the Corpus Inscriptionum in search of what 
may still be hidden there. It supplies us with several 
epigrams of real literary value ; while the best of those dis- 
covered up to the end of the eighteenth century are included 
in appendices to the great works of Brunck and Jacobs. 
Most of these inscriptions are naturally sepulcral. They are 
of all ages and countries within the compass of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation, from the epitaph, magnificent in its simplicity, 
sculptured on the grave of Cleoetes the Athenian, when 
Athens was still a small and insignificant town, to the last 
outpourings of the ancient spirit on the tombs reared, among 
strange gods and barbarous faces, over Paulina of Ravenna 
or Vibius Licinianus of Nimes.” 

It has already been pointed out by how slight a boundary : 
the epigram is kept distinct from other forms of poetry, and 
how in extreme cases its essence may remain undefinable. 
The two fragments of Theognis and one of Mimnermus 
included here® illustrate this. They are examples of a 
large number like them, which are not, strictly speaking, 
epigrams ; being probably passages from continuous poems, 
selected, at least in the case of Theognis, for an abridged 
edition of his works. 

The epigrams extant in literature which are not in the 
Anthology are, with a few exceptions, collected in the 
appendix to the edition of Jacobs, and are reprinted from 
it in modern texts. They are about four hundred in 
number, and raise the total number of epigrams in the 
Anthology to about four thousand five hundred ; to these 
must be added some two thousand inscriptional epigrams, 
which receive additions year by year as new explorations 
are carried on. It is, of course, but seldom that these last 


1 Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta. Berlin, 1878. 
—2 TII. 37, 50, XI. 49, in this selection. 
3 x11. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
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have distinct value as poetry. Those of the best period 
indeed, and here the best period is the sixth century B.C., 
have always a certain accent, even when simplest and plainest, 
which reminds us of the palace whence they came. Their 
simplicity is more thrilling than any eloquence. From the 
exotic and elaborate word-embroidery of the decadence we 
turn to their delicate colour and pure firm outline with 
relief and delight. It will suffice to quote two instances ; 
the lines placed by a father over his son : 
Vhpa ratnp KAcbBovdros dropOipevy Fevoparty 
OjKe TdS’ avr’ dperns 75 Taoppoovrys.! 


(This monument to dead Xenophantus his father Cleobulus 
set up, for his valour and wisdom) ; 


and these, on the tomb of an unmarried girl : 


Lyhpa Ppacikrelas* Kovpy KexArjoopac aiel, 
Serits , \ an a Pa 9 
dvri yapou rapa Gedy TodTO Aaxovo’ ovopa.” 


(The monument of Phrasicleia; I shall for ever be called 
maiden, having got this name from the gods instead of 
marriage.) 

So touching in their stately reserve, so piercing in their 
delicate austerity, these epitaphs are in a sense the perfec- 
tion of literature, and yet in another sense almost lie out- 
side its limits. For the workmanship here is all but 
unconscious ; and without conscious workmanship there is 
not art. In Homer or Sophocles likewise, as in all the best 
Greek work, there is this wonderful simplicity ; but beyond 
it, or rather beneath it and sustaining it, there is artistic 
purpose. 


IV 


From the invention of writing onwards, the inscriptions 
on monuments and dedicated offerings supplied one of the 
chief materials of historical record. Their testimony was 
used by the earliest historians to supplement and reinforce 
the oral traditions which they embodied in their works. 


1 Corp. Incr. Att. 477 B. 2 Tbid. 469. 
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Herodotus and Thucydides quote early epigrams as autho- 


_ rity for the history of past times ;! and when in the latter 


‘part of the fourth century B.c. history became a serious 
‘study throughout Greece, collections of inscribed records, 
whether in prose or verse, began to be formed as historical 


material. The earliest collection of which anything is 


certainly known was a work by Philochorus,? a distin- 


guished Athenian antiquary who flourished about 300 B.C, 
‘entitled Epzgrammata Attica, It appears to have been a 
transcript of all the ancient Attic inscriptions dealing with 


Athenian history, and would include the verses engraved on 
the tombs of celebrated citizens, or on objects dedicated in 
the temples on public occasions. A century later, we hear 


of a work by Polemo, called Periegetes, or ‘the Guidebook- 


maker,’ entitled epi tov cata modes étvypaupator.® This 
was an attempt to make a similar collection of inscriptions 


‘throughout the cities of Greece. Athenaeus also speaks of 


authors otherwise unknown, Alcetas and Menetor,* as having 
written treatises rept avaOyuaTwy, in which the catalogues 
of dedicated objects no doubt included transcripts of the 
inscriptions attached to them; and these being as a rule in 


verse, the books in question would be among the earlier 
collections of monumental poetry. Even less is known with 


regard to a book ‘on epigrams’ by Neoptolemus of Paros.® 


The history of Anthologies proper begins for us with 


Meleager of Gadara. 

The collection called the Garland of Meleager, which is 
the basis of the Greek Anthology as we possess it, was formed 
by him in the early part of the first century B.c. The 
scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager flourished 
in the reign of the last Seleucus (jxuacev ert LeevKov Tov 
éxyatov). This is Seleucus vi. Epiphanes, the last king of 
the name, who reigned B.c. 95-93; for it is not probable 
that the reference is to the last Seleucid, Antiochus XIL, 


1 Cf. especially Hdt. v. 59, 60, 775; Thue. i. 132. vi. 54, 59- 
2 Suidas, s.v. Piddxopos. 3 Athen, x. 436 D, 442 E. 


4 Athen, xiii. 591 C, 594 D. 
5 Athen, x. 454 F. The date of Neoptolemus is uncertain ; he probably lived 


in the second century B.C. 
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who acceded B.C. 69, and was deposed by Pompey when he 
made Syria a Roman province in B.C. 65. The date thus 
fixed is confirmed by the fact that the collection included an 
epigram on the tomb of Antipater of Sidon, who, from the 
terms in which Cicero alludes to him, must have lived till 
TIO or even 100 B.C., and that it did not include any of the 
epigrams of Meleager’s townsman Philodemus of Gadara, 
the friend of the L. Calpurnius Piso who was consul in 
BCagoe 

This Garland or Anthology has only come down to us as 
broken up to form the basis of later collections. But the 
prefatory poem which Meleager wrote for it has fortunately 
been preserved, and gives us valuable information as to its 
original contents. This poem,? in which he dedicates his 
work to his friend or patron Diocles, gives the names of 
forty-seven poets included by him, besides many others of 
recent times whom he does not specifically enumerate. It 
will be found below pp. 93-5. 

The names of these forty-seven poets (forty-eight includ- 
ing Meleager himself) show that the collection embraced 
epigrams of all periods from the earliest times up to his own 
day. Six belong to the early period of the lyric poets 
ending with the Persian wars; Archilochus, who flourished 
about 700 B.C., Sappho and Erinna a century afterwards, 
Simonides and Anacreon about 500 B.c., and a little later, 
Bacchylides. Five more belong to the fourth century B.c., 
the period which begins with the destruction of the Athenian 
empire and ends with the establishment of the Macedonian 
kingdoms of the Diadochi. Of these, Plato is still within 
the Athenian period; Hegesippus, Simmias, Anyte, and 
Phaedimus, all towards the end of the century, mark the 
beginning of the Alexandrian period. Four have completely 
disappeared out of the Anthology as we possess it ; Melanip- 
pides, a celebrated writer of dithyrambic poetry in the latter 
half of the fifth century B.c., of which a few fragments 
survive, and Euphemus, Parthenis, and Polycleitus, of whom 
nothing whatever is known. The remaining thirty-three 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 428; Cic. Or. iii. 194. Pis. 68-70. 
2 Anth. Pal, iv. 1. 
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poets in Meleager’s list all belong to the Alexandrian 
period, and bring the series down continuously to Meleager 
himself. 

One of the epigrams in the Anthology of Strato! pro- 
fesses to be the colophon (xcopwris) to Meleager’s collection ; 
but it is a stupid and clumsy forgery of an obviously later 
date, probably by Strato himself, or some contemporary, 
and is not worth quoting. 

The proem to the Garland contains in single words and 
phrases many exquisite criticisms. The words ‘small, but 
roses,’ used of the poems of Sappho have become proverbial ; 
hardly less true and pointed are those chosen to describe 
Erinna, Callimachus, and Plato. All the flowers are care- 
fully and appropriately selected with reference to their poets, 
and the whole is done with the light and sure touch of a 
critic who is himself also a poet. 

A scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager’s 
Anthology was arranged in alphabetical order (cata oro- 
xeiov). This seems to mean alphabetical order of epigrams, 
not of authors; and the statement is borne out by some 
parts of the Palatine and even of the Planudean Anthologies, 
where, in spite of the rearrangement under subjects, traces 
of alphabetical arrangement among the older epigrams are 
still visible. The words of the scholiast ? seem to imply that 
there was no further arrangement by subject. This is in 
itself improbable, but the facts so far as they can be traced 
do not lead to any certain conclusion. 

The scholiast, in this same passage, speaks of Meleager’s 
collection as an érvypaymatov orépavos, and obviously it 
consisted in the main of epigrams according to the ordinary 
definition. But it is curious that Meleager himself nowhere 
uses the word; and from some phrases in the proem it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that he included other kinds 
of minor poetry as well. Too much stress need not be laid 
on the words vuvos and doi), which in one form or another 
are repeatedly used by him ; though it is difficult to suppose 
that ‘the hymns of Melanippides, who is known to have 


1 Anth. Pal, xii. 257. 2 See infra, p. 20. 
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been a dithyrambic poet, can mean not hymns but epigrams.? 
But where Anacreon is mentioned, his uéAicua and his 
elegiac pieces are unmistakably distinguished from each 
other, and are said to be both included; and this uédAicua 
must mean lyric poetry of some kind, probably the very 
hemiambics under the name of Anacreon which are extant 
as an appendix to the Palatine MS. Meleager’s Anthology 
also pretty certainly included his own Song of Spring,? 
which is a hexameter poem, though it might just come 
within a loose definition of an epigram. Whether it included 
idyllic pieces like the Asuor Fugitivus of Moschus® it is not 
possible to determine. 

Besides his great Anthology, Meleager in all probability 
composed another, of the same class of contents as that 
subsequently made by Strato. The proem to the Anthology 
of Philippus, quoted below, speaks of Meleager’s ‘Garlands’ 
in the plural; and the MZ/usa Stratonzs includes sixty epi- 
grams by Meleager, which were probably taken from this 
other collection. One of these* has been thought to be the 
set of verses prefixed to it. But that epigram speaks of 
Eros, not of Meleager, as the weaver of the garland, and it 
is not necessary to regard it as anything more than a poem 
commemorating the boys mentioned. 

The next compiler of an Anthology, more than a century 
after Meleager, was Philippus of Thessalonica. Of this also 
the proem is preserved.5 It purports to be a collection of 
the epigrammatists since Meleager, and is dedicated to the 
Roman patron of the author. The proem runs thus: 

‘Having plucked for thee Heliconian flowers, and cut the 
first-blown blossoms of famous-forested Pieria, and reaped 
the ears from modern pages, I wove a rival garland, to be 
like those of Meleager; then do thou, noble Camillus, who 
knowest the fame of the older poets, know likewise the short 
pieces of the younger. Antipater’s corn-ear shall grace our 
garland, and Crinagoras like an ivy-cluster ; Antiphilus shall 

 Melanippides, however, also wrote epigrams according to Suidas, s.v., and 


the phrase of Meleager may possibly mean ‘the epigrams of this poet who was 
celebrated as a hymn-writer.’ 


2 Anth. Pal. ix. 363. 3 Anth. Pal. ix. 440. * Anth. Pal. xii, 256. 
5 Anth. Pal. iv. 2. 
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glow like a grape-bunch, Tullius like melilote, Philodemus 
like marjoram: and Parmenio myrtle-berries ; Antiphanes 
as a rose: Automedon ivy, Zonas lilies, Bianor oak, Anti- 
gonus olive, and Diodorus violet. Liken thou Euenus to 
laurel, and the multitude woven in with these to what fresh- 
blown flowers thou wilt.’ 

One sees here the decline of the art from its first exquisite- 
_ness. There is no appropriate selection in the names of the 
flowers chosen, and the verse is managed baldly and clumsily. 
Philippus’ own epigrams, of which over seventy are extant, 
are generally rather dull, chiefly academic exercises, and, in 
the phrase of Jacobs, z7z¢tatione magis quam tnventione con- 
spicua. But we owe to him the preservation of a large mass 
of work belonging to the Roman period. The date of 
Philippus cannot be fixed very precisely. His own epigrams 
contain no certain allusion to any date later than the reign 
of Augustus. The Camillus of his proem has been con- 
jecturally identified with M. Furius Camillus Arruntius 
Scribonianus, consul A.D. 32, who together with another 
Camillus of the same family was exiled by Claudius, A.D. 53. 
Of the authors named in his proem, Antiphanes, Euenus, 
Parmenio, and Tullius have no date determinable from 
internal evidence. Antigonus has been sometimes identified 
with Antigonus of Carystus, the author of the Iapadofav 
Luvaywy, who lived in the third century B.c. under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus or Ptolemy Euergetes ; but as this Anthology 
distinctly professes to be of poets since Meleager, he must 
be another author of the same name. Antipater of Thes- 
salonica, Bianor, and Diodorus are of the Augustan period ; 
Philodemus, Zonas, and probably Automedon, of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding it. The latest certain allusion 
in the poems of Antiphilus is to the enfranchisement of 
Rhodes by Nero in A.D. 53.1 One of the epigrams under 
the name of Automedon in the Anthology? is on the 
rhetorician Nicetas, the teacher of the younger Pliny. But 
there are at least two poets of the name, Automedon of 
Aetolia and Automedon of Cyzicus, and the former, who is 
pre-Roman, may be the one included by Philippus. If so, 


1 Anth, Pal, ix. 178. 2 Anth, Pal, x. 23. 
B 
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we need not, with Jacobs, date this collection in the reign of 
Trajan, at the beginning of the second century, but may 
place it with greater probability half a century earlier. 

In the reign of Hadrian the grammarian Diogenianus of 
Heraclea edited a collection of epigrams,! but nothing is 
known of it beyond the name. The Anthology contains a 
good deal of work which may be referred to this period. 

The first of the appendices to the Palatine Anthology is 
the Iai Motoa of Strato of Sardis. The compiler 
apologises in a prefatory note for including it, excusing 
himself with the line of Euripides,? 7 ye cadppwv ov diap@a- 
pioera. It was a new Anthology of epigrams dealing with 
this special subject from the earliest period downwards. As 
we possess it, Strato’s collection includes thirteen of the 
poets named in the Garland of Meleager, two of those named 
in the Garland of Philippus, and ten others, none of them of 
much mark, and most of unknown date; the most interest- 
ing being Alpheus of Mitylene, who from the style and 
contents of his epigrams seems to have lived about the time 
of Hadrian. Had he been, as has also been supposed, an 
Augustan poet, work of his would almost certainly have 
been included in the collection of Philippus, and so have 
found its way into the main body of the Palatine Anthology. 
Strato is mentioned by Diogenes Laértius,? who wrote at 
the beginning of the third century; and his own epigram 
on the physician Artemidorus Capito,t who was a contem- 
porary of Hadrian, fixes his approximate date. 

How far we possess Strato’s collection in its original 
form it is impossible to decide. Jacobs says he cannot 
attempt to determine whether Cephalas took it in a lump 
or made a selection from it, or whether he kept the order of 
the epigrams. As they stand they have no ascertainable 
principle of arrangement, alphabetical or of author or of 
subject. The collection consists of two-hundred and fifty- 
nine epigrams, of which ninety-four are by Strato himself. 
It has either been carelessly formed, or suffered from inter- 
polation afterwards. Some of the epigrams are foreign to 


1 Suidas s.v, Aroyevlavos. 2 Bacch, 318. 
SON, PART Pal leeL Lys 
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the subject of the collection. Six are on women;! and four 
of these are on women whose names end in the diminutive 
form, Phanion, Callistion, etc., which suggests the inference 
that they were inserted at a late date and by an ignorant 
transcriber who confused these with masculine forms. For 
all the epigrams of Strato’s collection the Anthology is the 
only source. 

In the three hundred years between Strato and Agathias, 
no new Anthology is known to have been made. 

The celebrated Byzantine poet and historian Agathias, 
son of Mamnonius of Myrina, came to Constantinople as ei 
young man to study law in the year 554. In the preface 
to his History he tells us that he formed a new collection of 
recent and contemporary epigrams previously unpublished,? 
in seven books, entitled KvAos. His proem to the Cyclus 
is extant? It consists of forty-six iambics followed by 
eighty-seven hexameters, and describes the collection under 
the symbolism no longer of a flower-garden, but of a feast 
to which different persons bring contributions (ov orépavos 
G\Xa cwvaywy}), a metaphor which is followed out with 
unrelenting tediousness. The piece is not worth transcrip- 
tion here. He says he includes his own epigrams. After a 
panegyric on the greatness of the empire of Justinian, and 
the foreign and domestic peace of his reign, he ends by 
describing the contents of the collection. Book I contains 
dedications in the ancient manner, ws rpotépors makaperow 
aveueva: for Agathias was himself a Christian, and indeed 
the old religion had completely died out even before 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens. Book II. contains 
epigrams on statues, pictures, and other works of art; Book 
IIL, epitaphs ; Book Iv., epigrams ‘on the manifold paths of 
life, and the unstable scales of fortune, corresponding to 
the hortatory section in the Palatine Anthology; Books 
V., VL, and VIL, humorous, amatory, and convivial epigrams 
respectively. Agathias, so far as we know, was the first 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 53, 82, 114, 131, 147, 173. 
2 Agathias, Aust. i. 1: TOy émcypappdrwy Ta dpriyev] Kal vewrepa écahav- 
Odvovra ere kal xvdnv obtwol map’ evlows vroyOupisiueva. Cf. also Suidas, s.v. 


*Ayablas. 3 Aitth. Pal, We 3: 
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who made this sort of arrangement under subjects, which, 
with modifications, has generally been followed afterwards. 
His Anthology is lost; and probably perished soon after 
that of Cephalas was made. 

Constantinus Cephalas, a scholar unknown except from 
the Palatine MS., began again from the beginning. The 
scholiast to the Garland of Meleager in that MS., after saying 
that Meleager’s Anthology was arranged in alphabetical 
order, goes on as follows :—' but Constantinus, called 
Cephalas, broke it up, and distributed it under different heads, 
viz., the amatory, dedicatory, sepulcral, and illustrative pieces 
separately, as they are now arranged below in this book.’ } 
We must assume that with this rearranged Anthology he 
incorporated those of Philippus and Agathias, and possibly 
others also of which no trace is left. 

As to the date of Cephalas there is no certain indication. 
Suidas apparently quotes from his Anthology; but even 
were we certain that these quotations are not made from 
original sources, his lexicon contains entries made at 
different times over a space of several centuries. A scholium 
to one of the epigrams ? of Alcaeus of Messene speaks of a 
discussion on it by Cephalas which took place in the School 
of the New Church at Constantinople. This New Church 
was built by the Emperor Basil 1, who reigned 867-876. 
Probably Cephalas lived in the reign of Constantine VI. 
Porphyrogenitus (911-959), who had a passion for art and 
literature, and is known to have ordered the compilation of 
books of excerpts. Gibbon gives an account of the revival 
of learning which took place under his influence, and of the 
relations of his court with that of the Western Empire of 
Otto the Great. 

The division into books in the Anthology of Cephalas is 
founded on that of Agathias. But alongside of the arrange- 
ment under subjects we frequently find strings of epigrams 
by the same author with no particular connection in subject, 
which are obviously transcribed directly from a collected 
edition of that author's poems. The delicate methods of 
modern analysis have not yet been fully applied to dis- 

1 Schol. on Anth. Pal. iv. 1. 2 Auth. Pal. vii, 420. 
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entangle the sources from which Cephalas drew. But it 
may be worth while to indicate summarily their results as 
applied to one of the sections of his Anthology, that of 
the amatory pieces. It contains three hundred and nine 
epigrams. The last eight of these are miscellaneous 
additions. The remaining three hundred and one fall 
clearly into four divisions. The first (1-102) consists 
chiefly of epigrams of the Roman period, with a few earlier, 
interspersed among which are thirty-eight by Rufinus, a 
Byzantine poet who from style and manner should be a 
contemporary of Agathias, but of whom absolutely nothing 
else is known but that he was an official at the Byzantine 
court. All his extant epigrams except one are included 
in this section, and it has been conjectured that it is a 
collection formed by him. The second (103-132) contains 
epigrams also of the Roman period, arranged in alphabetical 
order, almost undoubtedly transferred as they stand from 
the Anthology of Philippus. The third (133-214) is made 
up of the work of Meleager and his predecessors, forty-five 
out of the eighty-two epigrams being by Meleager himself. 
This is apparently a portion of the Anthology of Meleager, 
but no principle of arrangement, whether alphabetical or 
by author or by subject, can be traced in it. The fourth 
(215-301) consists wholly (except for one piece by Palladas, 
and possibly one other by Cometas Chartularius) of the 
work of Agathias and his contemporaries. Of the eighty- 
five epigrams, twenty-three are by Agathias himself, and 
forty by his friend Paulus Silentiarius. The principle of 
arrangement (which however has become broken in a few 
instances) clearly was to alternate pieces by Paulus with 
those of the other epigrammatists of this group. This last 
division is obviously a section of the Anthology of Agathias. 

Maximus Planudes, theologian, grammarian, and rhe- 
torician, lived in the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
in 1327 he was appointed ambassador to the Venetian 
Republic by Andronicus 11. Among his works were trans- 
lations into Greek of Augustine’s C7zty of God and Caesar’s 
Gallic War. The restored Greek Empire of the Palaeologi 
was then fast dropping to pieces; the Genoese colony of 
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Pera usurped the trade of Constantinople and acted as an 
independent state. We are coming very near the modern 
world. Planudes was the contemporary of Petrarch and 
Doria. Andronicus lt, the grandson and successor of 
Andronicus I, married successively members of two families 
which are still reigning houses of Western Europe, Agnes of 
Brunswick, and Anne of Savoy. 

Planudes made a new Anthology in seven books, founded 
on that of Cephalas, but with many alterations and 
omissions. Each book is divided into chapters, which are 
arranged alphabetically by subject, with the exception of 
the seventh book, consisting of amatory epigrams, which is 
not subdivided. In a prefatory note to this book he says 
he has omitted all indecent or unseemly epigrams, 7oAAa év 
To avtrypagy ovta. This avtiypagoy was the Anthology 
of Cephalas. The contents of the different books are as 
follows : 

Book I.—Emideccrixa, in ninety-one chapters; from the 
’"Eaienria of Cephalas, with additions from his ’Ava@y- 
patria and Iporpertixa, and twelve new epigrams on 
statues. 

Book II.—Sxwrtia, in fifty-three chapters; from the 
Sumrotixa cat Xeortua and the Motca Xrpatwvos of 
Cephalas, with six new epigrams. 

Book II].— Eiri Bra, in thirty-two chapters; from the 
"EmiriuGia of Cephalas, which are often transcribed in the 
original order, with thirteen new epigrams. 

Book IV.—Epigrams on works of art, monuments, 
animals, and places, in thirty-three chapters; some from 
the Emerica of Cephalas, but for the greater part new. 

Book V.—Christodorus’ description of the statues in the 
gymnasium of the Zeuxippus, and a collection of epigrams 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople; from appendices to 
the Anthology of Cephalas. 

Book VI.— Avayuarica, in twenty-seven chapters ; from 
the’? AvaOyuaTixa of Cephalas, with four new epigrams. 

Book VII.—Epwrixa; from the "Epwrica of Cephalas, 
with twenty-six new epigrams. 

Obviously then the Anthology of Planudes was almost 
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wholly taken from that of Cephalas, with the exception of 
epigrams on works of art, which are conspicuously absent 
from the earlier collection as we possess it. As to these 
there is only one conclusion. It is impossible to suppose 
that Cephalas deliberately omitted this class of epigrams ; 
it is impossible to account for their re-appearance in 
Planudes, except on the supposition that we have lost a 
section of the earlier Anthology which included them. 
The Planudean Anthology contains in all three hundred 
and ninety-seven epigrams which are not in the Palatine 
MS. of Cephalas. It is in these that its principal value 
lies. Otherwise there is a marked tendency to select later 
and worse in preference to earlier and better epigrams ; the 
compilation was made carelessly and, it would seem, 
hurriedly, the earlier part of the sections of Cephalas being 
largely transcribed and the latter part much less fully, as 
though the editor had been pressed for time, or lost interest 
in the work as he went on. Not only so, but he mutilated 
the text freely, and made sweeping conjectural restorations 
where it was imperfect. The discrepancies too in the 
authorship assigned to epigrams are both frequent and 
striking. Internal evidence where it can be applied almost 
uniformly supports the headings of the Palatine Anthology. 
Planudes may have used a MS. of his predecessor’s collec- 
tion from which the names of authors were omitted, or in 
which they were imperfectly given; but careless transcrip- 
tion is obviously the cause of the discrepancy in some cases, 
and probably in very many. 

Such as it was, however, the Anthology of Planudes dis- 
placed that of Cephalas almost at once, and remained the 
only MS. source of the Anthology until the seventeenth 
century. The other entirely disappeared, unless a copy of 
it was the manuscript belonging to Angelo Colloti, seen and 
mentioned by the Roman scholar and antiquarian Fulvio 
Orsini (4. 1529, a. 1600) about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and then again lost to view. Orsini transcribed, 
from that MS. directly or from a transcript already made 
by Colloti, into a MS. of the Planudean Anthology which 
belonged to him and is now in the Barberini library at 
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Rome, fifty-four epigrams not in the Planudean collection. 
Fifty-two of these are also in the Palatine MS., but with 
such important variations of text and ascription as to make 
it certain that Colloti’s MS. was not the Palatine MS. nor 
a copy of it, but an independent authority for the text of 
Cephalas. It may possibly still exist. 

The Planudean Anthology was first printed at Florence 
in 1484 by the Greek scholar, Janus Lascaris, from a good 
MS. It continued to be reprinted from time to time, the 
last edition being the five sumptuous quarto volumes 
issued from the press of Wild and Altheer at Utrecht, 
1795-1822. 

In the winter of 1606-7, Salmasius, then a boy of 
eighteen but already an accomplished scholar, discovered 
a manuscript of the Anthology of Cephalas in the library 
of the Counts Palatine at Heidelberg. He copied from it 
the epigrams hitherto unknown, and these began to be circu- 
lated in manuscript under the name of the Avzthologia 
Inedita. The intention he repeatedly expressed of editing 
the whole work was never carried into effect. In 1623, on 
the capture of Heidelberg by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Bavaria in the Thirty Years’ war, this with many other 
MSS. and books was sent by him to Rome as a present to 
Pope Gregory XV., and was placed in the Vatican Library. 
It remained there till it was taken to Paris by order of the 
French Directory in 1797, and was restored to the Palatine 
Library after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

The description of this celebrated manuscript, the Codex 
Palatinus or Vaticanus, is in brief as follows. It is a long 
quarto, on parchment, of 710 pages. Four leaves glued on 
at the beginning contain a table of contents and thirty-four 
miscellaneous epigrams, a few of which were already in 
the volume. The body of the MS. was written by two 
scribes of the eleventh century, pages I-452 and 645-704 in 
an earlier, and the middle of the MS., pages 453-644, in a 
later hand. Three other hands, later than both of these, 
have written the last six pages, added a few epigrams in 


blank spaces, and made corrections and notes throughout 
the MS. 
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The table of contents, which is of great importance 
towards the history not only of the MS., but of the 
Anthology generally, runs as follows :— 
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ayiouv evayyediov. 
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LudAroyal éruypappdtov Xpictiavikav els te vaods Kab 
eixovas Kal eis Suddopa avabjmara. 

Xprotosa@pov trointot OnBaiov exdpacis TaV ayadpatov 
TOY eis TO SNWOTLOY YUmVaoLOY TOD émLKaXOUMEVOU 
Zevéinrov. 

Meredypovu trountov Hadatotivov otépavos Siapopwy ére- 
ypappatov. 

Dirimmov trountod Ococarovixéws otédhavos opoiws d1a- 
Popov eriypapparov. 
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W8’. “Avaxpéovtos Tyiov cupmociaka utdpBia Kat ’Ava- 
KpeovTla Kal TpipeTpa. 

tc’. Tod dytod T'pnyoplov rob Oeodoyou éx Tov émav exAoyat 
Sudpopas év ols kal ta ’ApéOov kal ’Avacraciov Kat 
Tyvatiov kat Kavotavtivov kai Oeopavous KetvTas 
CT Uy papLpara. 


This index must have been transcribed from the index of 
another MS. The sections headed a and f’ are the same 
as those headed I and A, the headings being repeated by 
some confusion. The index also differs from the actual 
contents of the MS. in the following respects :— 

The hexameter paraphrase of S. John’s Gospel by 
Nonnus is not in the MS having perhaps been torn off 
from the beginning of it. ~ 

After the description of S. Sophia by Paulus Silentiarius, 
follow in the MS. select poems of S. Gregorius. 

After the description of the statues in the Zeuxippus 
follows a collection of nineteen epigrams inscribed below 
carved reliefs in the temple of Apollonis, mother of Attalus 
and Eumenes kings of Pergamus, at Cyzicus. 

After the proem to the Anthology of Agathias follows 
another epigram of his, apparently the colophon to his 
collection. 

Between the “EaitéuBia and ’Exidecctixa is inserted a 
collection of 254 epigrams by S. Gregorius. 

John of Gaza’s description of the Mappa Mundi in the 
winter baths is wanting in the MS. 

After the miscellaneous Byzantine epigrams, which form 
the last entry in the index, is a collection of metrical 
inscriptions in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

The Palatine MS. then is a copy from another lost MS. 
And the lost MS. itself was not the archetype of Cephalas. 
From a prefatory note to the Dedicatoria, taken in connec- 
tion with the three iambic lines prefixed to the Amatoréa, 
it is obvious that the Amazoria formed the first section of 
the Anthology of Cephalas, preceded, no doubt, by the 
three proems of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias as pre- 
fatory matter. The first four headings in the index, 
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therefore, represent matter subsequently added. Whether 
all the small appendices at the end of the MS. were added 
to the Anthology by Cephalas or by a later hand it is not 
possible to determine. With or without these appendices, 
the work of Cephalas consisted of the six sections of 
"Eporixa, ’AvaOyuatucd, "Exitiu Bia, Eridetuca, Uporper- 
tia and YuurotiKa cat Dkwrrtixd, with the Moora UT pa- 
Twvos, and probably, as we have already seen, a lost section, 
containing epigrams on works of art. At the beginning of 
the sepulcral epigrams there is a marginal note in the MS., 
in the corrector’s hand, speaking of Cephalas as then dead.1 
Another note, added by the same hand on the margin of 
vii. 432, says that our MS. had been collated up to that 
point with another belonging to one Michael, an official in 
the Record Office at Constantinople, then also dead, which 
had been copied by him with his own hand from ‘the book 
of Cephalas.’ 

The extracts made by Salmasius remained for long the 
only source accessible to scholars for the contents of the 
Palatine Anthology. Jacobs, when re-editing Brunck’s 
Analecta, obtained a transcript of the MS., then in the 
Vatican library, from Uhden, the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome; and from another copy, afterwards made at his 
instance by Spaletti, he at last edited the Anthology in its 
complete form. 


V 


When any selection of minor poetry is made, the principle 
of arrangement is one of the first difficulties. In dealing 
with the Greek epigram, the matter before us, as has been 
already indicated, consists of between five and six thousand 
pieces, all in the same metre, and varying in length from 
two to twenty-eight lines,? but rarely exceeding twelve. No 
principle of arrangement can therefore be based on the form 
of the poems. There are three other plans possible; a 

1 Kwyoravrivos 6 Kepadas 6 pakdpios kal deluvnoros Kal Tpimd0nros dvOpwros, 


2 Single lines are excluded by the definition; Amth. Pal. ix. 482 appears to 
be the longest piece in the Anthology which can reasonably be called an epigram. 
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simply arbitrary order, an arrangement by authorship, or 
an arrangement by subject. The first, if we believe the 
note in the Palatine MS. already quoted, was adopted by 
Meleager in the alphabetical arrangement of his Garland ; 
but beyond the uncommon variety it must give to the 
reader, it seems to have little to recommend it. The Antho- 
logies of Cephalas and Planudes are both arranged by 
subject, but with considerable differences. The former, if we 
omit the unimportant sections and the Christian epigrams, 
consists of seven large sections in the following order : 

(1) "Epwrixa or amatory pieces. This heading requires 
no comment. 

(2) ’AvaOymatixa or dedicatory pieces, consisting of votive 
prayers and of dedications proper. 

(3) “EmirvuBia or sepulcral pieces; consisting partly of 
epitaphs real or imaginary, partly of epigrams dealing with 
or involving death in one way or another. Thus it includes 
the epigram on the Lacedaemonian mother who killed her 
son for returning alive from an unsuccessful battle ;? that 
celebrating the magnificence of the tomb of Semiramis ;% 
that questioning the story as to the leap of Empedocles into 
Etna ;* and a large number which might equally well come 
under the next head, being commemorative of celebrated 
authors and artists. 

(4) ’Eadecerexa or ‘illustrative’ pieces. There is no exact 
English equivalent for this word. An ésidevéig in its first 
sense is an illustration or visible example. When Herodotus 
says (il. 46) rovro és émideEw avOperrwy amixero, he means 
that this was a public instance of the practice referred to. 
The word in later Greek took two technical meanings, a 
‘demonstration’ in the military or political sense, and, as 
applied to oratory, a set speech or declamation, generally 
with some implied sense of artificiality. This is the demon- 
strativum genus of Cicero and Quintilian ; it is described by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric as ‘the most graphic’ kind of 
oratory. In the more limited sense, the epideictic epigrams 
are poetical exercises on a given subject. But they are not 


, Supra, p. 15. 2 Anth, Pal, vii. 433. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 748. * Anth, Pal, vii. 124. 
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confined to this meaning, and it would be misleading to 
think of them as merely academic pieces. Many, if not the 
greater number, of them had a particular reference and a 
,definite application. One of the immense gains made for 
‘scholarship by modern research is that it brings much which 
used to be thought academic in Greek literature into close 
relation with actual Greek life by showing its occasion and 
‘its relevance. 

This section is naturally the longest and much the most 
miscellaneous. Remarkable objects in nature or art, striking 
events, actual or imaginary, of present and past times, moral 
sentences, and criticisms on particular persons and things or 
on life generally ; descriptive pieces; stories told in verse ; 
imaginary speeches of celebrated persons on different occa- 
sions, with such titles as ‘what Philomela would say to 
Procne,’ ‘what Ulysses would say when he landed in Ithaca’ ; 
inscriptions for houses, baths, gardens, temples, pictures, 
statues, gems, clocks, cups: such are among the contents, 
though not exhausting them. 

(5) Hporpertixa or hortatory pieces: the ‘criticism of 
life’ in the direct sense. 

(6) Suurorina cat DeorTua or convivial and humorous 
epigrams. 

(7) The Motea radixh Utpatwvos already spoken of. 

Along with these, as we have seen, there was in all pro- 
bability an eighth section now lost, containing epigrams on 
works of art. 

Within each of these sections, the principle of arrange- 
ment, where it exists at all, is very loose; and either the 
compilation was carelessly made at first, or it has been con- 
siderably disordered in transcription. Sometimes a number 
of epigrams by the same author succeed one another, as 
though copied directly from a collection where each author's 
work was placed separately ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
a number on the same subject by authors of different periods 
come together. Epigrams occasionally are put into wrong 
sections. For example, a dedication by Leonidas of Alex- 
andria is followed in the Dedicatoria by another epigram of 

1 Cf. especially Avth. Pal. vi. 179-187 3 ix. 713°742. 
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his on Oedipus ;! an imaginary epitaph on Hesiod in the 
Sepulcralia, by an epigram on the legendary contest between 
Hesiod and Homer ;? and the lovely fragment of pastoral 
on Love keeping Thyrsis’ sheep? comes oddly in among 
epitaphs. The fourth section, as is only natural from its 
miscellaneous character, contains a number of epigrams 
which would be more properly placed in one or another of 
all the rest of the sections; and the A/usa Stratonis includes 
several pieces * which happily in no way belong to it. There 
is no doubt a certain charm in the very confusion of the 
order, which gives great variety and unexpectedness ; but 
for practical purposes a more exact classification is de- 
sirable. 

The Anthology of Planudes attempts, in a somewhat 
crude form, to supply this. Book vil. remains undivided 
as in the Palatine Anthology ; but Books L, IL, IIL, IV., and 
VI. are each subdivided into chapters according to subject, 
the chapters being arranged alphabetically by headings. 
Thus the list of chapters in Book 1. begins, efs ayévas, ets 
GuTenoy, ets avaOjuara, ets avatijpovs, and ends eis ppovarw, 
els ppovridas, els XpOvoy, els pas. 

On the other hand, Brunck, in his Avadecta, the arrange- 
ment of which was followed by Jacobs in the earlier of his 
two great works, recast the whole scheme, placing all 
epigrams by the same author together, with those of un- 
known authorship at the end. This method presents definite 
advantages when the matter in hand is a complete collec- 
tion of the works of the epigrammatists. With these smaller 
writings, as with the more important, it is still true that a 
poet is his own best commentator, and that by a complete 
single view of all his pieces we are able to understand each 
one of them better. A counter-argument is the large mass 
of Adespota thus left in a heap at the end. In Jacobs there 
are upwards of 750 of these, few of them assignable to any 
certain date; and they have to be arranged roughly by 
subject. Another is the fact that a difficulty still remains 
as to the arrangement of the authors. Of many of the 


EAC mL avis 322) 32.3 2 Anth, Pal. vii. 52, 53. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 703. 4 Cf. supra, p. 19, 
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minor epigrammatists we know absolutely nothing from 
external sources ; and it is often impossible to determine 
from internal evidence the period, even within several 
centuries, at which an epigram was written, so little did 
style, diction, and matter alter between the early Alex- 
andrian and the late Byzantine period. Thus the fancy of 
three brothers, a hunter, a fowler, and a fisherman, meeting 
to make dedication of the spoils of their crafts to the country- 
god, one which had a special charm for epigrammatists, is 
treated by no less than nine poets, whose dates stretch over 
as many centuries.’ Still the advantages are too great to 
be outweighed by these considerations. 

But in a selection, an Anthology of the Anthology, the 
reasons for such an arrangement no longer exist, and some 
sort of arrangement by subject is plainly demanded. It 
would be possible to follow the old divisions of the Palatine 
Anthology with little change but for the ‘ illustrative’ sec- 
tion. This is not a natural division, and is not satisfactory in 
its results. It did not therefore seem worth while to adhere 
in other respects to the old classification except where it 
was convenient ; and by a new and somewhat more detailed 
division, an attempt has been made to give a closer unity to 
each section, and to make the whole of them illustrate pro- 
gressively the aspect of Greek art and life. Sections L, IL, 
and vi. of the Palatine arrangement just given are retained, 
under the headings of Love, Prayers and Dedications, and 
the Human Comedy. It proved convenient to break up 
Section IIL, that of sepulcral epigrams, which would other- 
wise have been much the largest of the divisions, into two 
sections : one of epitaphs proper, the other dealing with death 
more generally. A limited selection from Section VII. has 
been retained under a separate heading, Beauty. Section V., 
with additions from many other sources, was the basis of a 
division dealing with the Criticism of Life ; while Section 
Iv., together with what was not already classed, fell con- 
veniently under five heads: Nature, and in antithesis to it, 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 11-16, and 179-187. The poets are Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Alcaeus of Messene, Antipater of Sidon, Alexander, Julius Diocles, Satyrus, 
Archias, Zosimus and Julianus Aegyptius. 
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Art and Literature; Family Life; and the ethical view of 
things under the aspect of Religion on the one hand, and 
on the other, as governed by the vast forces of Fate and 
Change. 


VI 


The literary treatment of the passion of love is one of the 
matters in which the ancient stands furthest apart from the 
modern world. Perhaps the action of love on human lives 
differs but little from one age to another; but the form in 
which it is expressed was altered in Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and ever since then we have spoken a different 
language. And the subject is one in which the feeling is so 
inextricably mixed up with the expression that a new lan- 
guage practically means a new actual world. Of nothing is 
it so true that expression creates emotion. The enormous 
volume of expression developed in modern times by a few 
great poets and a countless number of prose writers has 
reacted upon men and women; so certain is it that thought 
follows language, and life copies art. Here then more than 
elsewhere, though the rule applies to the whole sphere of 
human thought and action, we have to expect in Greek 
literature to find much to which modern writers give full 
expression still latent and implicit; many intricacies of 
psychology not yet evolved; much—as is the case with 
everything Greek—stated so simply that we cannot without 
some difficulty connect it with actual life, or see its permanent 
truth. Yet to do so is just the value of studying Greek. 

Greek literature itself however may in this matter be his- 
torically subdivided. In its course we can fix landmarks, 
and trace the entrance and working of one and another fresh 
element. The Homeric period, as represented by the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; the period of the great lyric poets ; 
that of the dramatists, philosophers and historians, which 
may be called the Athenian period; the hardly less extra- 
ordinary ages that followed, when Greek life and language 
overspread and absorbed the whole Mediterranean world ; 
these four periods, though they have a unity in the fact that 
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they all are Greek, are yet separated in other ways by 
intervals as great as those which divide Virgil from Dante, 
or Chaucer from Tennyson. 

In the Hiad and Odyssey little is said about love directly. 
It does not enter as a motive into either poem, although it 
was the beauty of Helen that kindled the fire of Troy, and 
there is an element of suppressed romance not only in the 
return of Odysseus to Penelope, but in his relations with 
Nausicaa and Calypso.! Nevertheless when the poet has 
to speak of the matter, he never fails to rise to the occa- 
sion. The Achilles of the Iliad may speak scornfully of 
Briseis, as insufficient cause for two men to quarrel on, or 
the silver-shod goddess regard the love of men and women 
with a light passionless contempt.? But at the culminating 
point of the death-struggle between Achilles and Hector, 
it is a reminiscence of the whispered talk of lovers that 
gives the scene its last touch of beauty and terror; and 
Odysseus says what remains the final word of married 
happiness to one of the loveliest women of poetry.? 

The direct poetry of passion belongs to the next period, 
only known to us now by scanty fragments, ‘the spring- 
time of song,’* the period of the great lyric poets of the 
sixth and seventh centuries B.c. There passion and emotion 
expressed themselves directly, and, as we can judge from 
what is left to us, with unsurpassed fulness and delicacy. 
Greek life then must have been more beautiful than at any 
other time; and the Greek language, much as it afterwards 
gained in depth and capacity of expressing abstract thought, 
has never again the same freshness, as though steeped in 
dew and morning sunlight. It is here we have that unique 
instance in literature where from a few dozen fragmentary 
lines we know certainly that we are in face of one of 
the great poets of the world. Sappho expressed the passion 
of love in a way which makes the language of all other 
poets grow pallid: ad quod cum tungerent purpuras suas, 


1 Cf. 7d. iii. 156; Od. v. 208, vi. 276, xxiii..296, and the note in the Scholia 
there; Anth. Pal. ix. 166. 

2 TI. i. 298, xxiv. 130. 

4 fap tuvwy, Anth. Pal. vii. 12. 


3 J, xxii, 126-8; Od. vi. 185. — 
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cineris specie decolorari videbantur ceterae divini comparatione 
Sulgoris. 

But with the development of Greek thought and art in 
the fifth century B.c., there seems to have come somehow a 
hardening of Greek life; the one overwhelming interest of 
the City absorbing individual passion and emotion, as the 
interest of logic and psychology absorbed history and 
poetry. The age of Thucydides and Antipho is not one in 
which the emotions have a chance; and at Athens especially 
—of other cities we can only speak from exceedingly im- 
perfect knowledge, but just at this period Athens means 
Greece—the relations between men and women had become 
vulgarised even under Pericles. In the great dramatic poets, 
except Euripides, love enters as a subsidiary motive some- 
what severely and conventionally treated. The address of 
the chorus in the Antigone to Eros,? contrasted with the 
other great chorus in the same play, where Sophocles is 
dealing with a subject that he really cares about, sounds 
artificial, and almost cold. In any case the scope of tragedy 
precludes the treatment of love in other than quite abnormal 
surroundings, complicated with jealousy or crime, and raised 
to a tragic tension by passions of a different nature from 
itself. Subject to these conditions, Euripides has left in 
his Phaedra (as to a certain extent in his Medea and 
Hermione) a study of passion unsurpassed in fidelity to 
nature and brilliance of handling. But Euripides, in this 
as in so many other matters, represents an intellectual 
sympathy with all the movements of the human heart far 
in advance of his time. 

With the immense expansion of the Greek world that 
followed the political extinction of Greece Proper, there 
came a relaxation of this tension. Feeling grew more 
humane ; social and family life reassumed their real import- 
ance; and gradually there grew up a thing new to litera- 
ture, the romantic spirit. Pastoral poetry, with its passionate 
sense of beauty in nature, reacted on the sense of beauty in 
simple human life. The Idyls of Theocritus are full of a 


1 Vopisc. Aurel. c. 29. * 22. 781, foll,, and 332, foll, 
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new freshness of feeling: éed « écopis Tas tapOévos ota 
yeAavrt—this is as alien from the Athenian spirit as it 
approaches the feeling of a medieval romance-writer : and 
in the Pharmaceutriae passion, but passion softened into 
exquisite forms, is once more predominant2 In this age 
we find the most perfect examples of the epigram of love. 
In the lyric period the epigram was still mainly confined to 
its stricter sphere, that of inscriptions for tombs and dedicated 
offerings ; in the great Athenian age the direct treatment of 
love was almost in abeyance. Just on the edge of this last 
period, as is usual in a time of transition, there are exquisite 
premonitions of the new art. But it is in the Alexandrian 
period that the epigram of love flowers out; and it is at the 
end of that period, where the Greek spirit was touched by 
Oriental passion, that it culminates in Meleager. 

We possess about a hundred amatory epigrams by this 
poet. Inferior perhaps in clearness of outline and depth of 
insight to those of the Alexandrian poet Asclepiades, they 
are unequalled in the width of range, the profusion of 
imagination, the subtlety of emotion with which they 
sound the whole lyre of passion. Meleager was born in 
a Syrian town and educated at Tyre in the last age of 
the Seleucid empire; and though he writes Greek with 
complete mastery, it becomes in his hands almost a new 
language, full of dreams, at once more languid and more 
passionate. It was the fashion among Alexandrian poets 
to experiment in language; and Callimachus had in this 
way brought the epigram to the most elaborate jewel- 
finish; but in the work of Callimachus and his contem- 
poraries the pure Greek tradition still survives, In 
| Meleager, the touch of Asiatic blood creates a new type, 
‘delicate, exotic, fantastic. Art is no longer restrained 
‘and severe. The exquisite austerity of Greek poetry did 
‘not outlive the greatness of Athens; its clearness of out- 
line still survived in Theocritus; here both are gone. The 
atmosphere is loaded with a steam of perfumes. The 


1 Theocr, i. 85. 
2 77, 105-110 of this poem set beside Sappho Fr. 2, //, 9-16, Bergk, are a 
aes example of the idyllic in contrast with the lyrical treatment. 
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ease and perfection of hand are still unimpaired ; but there: 
has come into the treatment a strain of that mysticism: 
which represents a relapse or reaction from the Greek 
spirit. Some of Meleager’s epigrams are direct and simple, 
even to coarseness; but in all the best and most charac- 
teristic there is this difference from purely Greek work, that 
love has become a religion; the spirit of the East has 
touched them. It is this that makes Meleager so curiously, 
akin to the medieval poets. Many of his turns of thought,: 
many even of his actual expressions, have the closest 
parallel in poets of the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
who had never read a line of his work nor heard of his 
name. As in them, the religion of love is reduced to a 
theology ; no subtlety, no fluctuation of fancy or passion is 
left unregistered, alike in their lighter and their graver 
moods. Sometimes the feeling is buried in masses of 
conceits. Sometimes it is eagerly passionate, but even 
then always with an imaginative and florid passion, never 
directly as Sappho or Catullus is direct. Love appears in 
a hundred shapes amidst a shower of fantastic titles and 
attributes. Out of all the epithets that Meleager coins for 
him, one, set in a line of hauntingly liquid and languid 
rhythm, ‘delicately-shod, + gives the keynote to the rest. 
Or again, he often calls him yAvxvixpos, ‘bitter-sweet’ ;? at 
first he is like wine mingled with honey for sweetness, but 
as he grows and becomes more tyrannous, his honey scorches 
and stings; and the lover, ‘set on the fire and drenched 
in his swoon with ointments,’ drinks from a deeper cup 
and mingles his wine with burning. tears. Love the 
Reveller goes masking with the lover through stormy 
winter nights; Love the Ball-player tosses hearts for balls 
in his hands; Love the Runaway lies hidden in a lady’s 
eyes; Love the Healer soothes with a touch the wound 
that his own dart has made; Love the Artist sets his 
signature beneath the soul which he has created; Love the 
Helmsman steers the soul, like a winged boat, over the 


1 Anth, Pal. xii. 158, col we, Oedkrets, 4Bporédidos "Epws yuuvdv vreorbpecer. 
2 Anth. Pal, xiiv 109 3 -cf. v. 163, 1725 xii. 154. 
3 Anth, Pal. xii. 132, 164. 
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perilous seas of desire; Love the Child, playing with his dice 
at morning, throws lightly for human lives.! Now he is a 
winged boy with childish bow and quiver, swift of laughter 
and speech and tears ; now a fierce god with flaming arrows, 
before whom life wastes away like wax in the fire, Love the 
terrible, Love the slayer of men.2. The air all round him is 
heavy with the scent of flowers and ointments; violets and 
myrtle, narcissus and lilies, are woven into his garlands, and 
the rose, ‘lover-loving’ as Meleager repeatedly calls it in 
one of his curious new compound epithets, is perpetually 
about him, and rains its petals over the banqueting-table 
and the myrrh-dripping doorway. For a moment Meleager 
can be piercingly simple; and then the fantastic mood 
comes over him again, and emotion dissolves in a mist of 
metaphors. But even when he is most fantastic the beauty 
of his rhythms and grace of his language never fail. 

The pattern set by Meleager was followed by later poets ; 
and little more would remain to say were it not necessary 
to notice the brief renascence of amatory poetry in the 
sixth century. The poets of that period take a high place 
in the second rank. Paulus Silentiarius, the recognised 
head of the group, has a special interest among them as 
anticipating more than one later development of poetry. 
Several of his pieces are quite in the Elizabethan manner ; 
one has in a singular degree the tone and movement of a 
sonnet by Rossetti* This group of epigrammatists brought 
back a phantom of freshness into the old forms; once more 
the epigram becomes full of graceful rhythms and pretty 
fancies, but they are now more artificial; set beside work 
of the best period they come out clumsy and heavy. Lan- 
guage is no longer vivid and natural; the colour is a little 
dimmed, the tone a little forced. As the painter’s art had 
disappeared into that of the worker in mosaic, so the 
language of poetry was no longer a living stream, but a 
treasury of glittering words. Verse-writers studied it care- 
fully and used it cleverly, but never could make up for the 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 167 5 v. 214, 177, 225, 1553 xii. 157, 47. 
2 Anth. Pal. v. 1773; v. 176, 1803 xii. 72. fe 
3 Anth. Pal, v. 136, 147, 198. 4 App. Plan. 278. ° 
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want of free movement of hand by any laborious minuteness 
of tessellation. Yet if removed from the side of their 
great models they are graceful enough, with an elegance 
that recalls and probably in many cases is copied from the 
novelists of the fourth century ; and sometimes it is only a 
touch of the diffuseness characteristic of all Byzantine 
writing that separates their work in quality from that of an 
earlier period. 

After Justinian the art practically died out. The pedan- 
tic rigour of Byzantine scholarship was little favourable to 
the poetry of emotion, and the spoken language had now 
fallen so far apart from the literary idiom that only scholars 
were capable of writing in the old classical forms. The 
popular love-poetry, until a much later period, has perished 
and left no traces; henceforth in Europe, for the five 
centuries that elapsed till the birth, under a new breath 
from the East, of Provencal and Italian poetry, love lay 
voiceless, as though entranced and entombed. 


VII 


Closely connected with the passion of love as conceived 
by Greek writers is a subject which continually meets us in 
Greek literature, and which fills so large a part of the 
Anthology that it can hardly be passed over without 
notice. The few epigrams selected from the Anthology of 
Strato and included in this collection under the heading of 
Beauty are not of course a representative selection. Of the 
great mass of those epigrams no selection is possible or 
desirable. They belong to that side of Greek life which is 
akin to the Oriental world, and remote and even revolting 
to the western mind. On this subject the common moral 
sense of civilised mankind has pronounced a judgment which 
requires no justification as it allows of no appeal. 

But indeed the whole conception of Eros the boy, familiar 
as it sounds to us from the long-continued convention of 
literature, is, if we think of its origin or meaning, quite alien 
from our own habit of lifeand thought. Even in the Middle 
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Ages it cohered but ill with the literary view of the relations 
between men and women in poetry and romance; hardly, 
except where it is raised into a higher sphere by the associa- 
tions of religion, as in the friezes of Donatello, was it quite 
natural, and now, apart from what remains of these same 
associations, the natural basis of the conception is wholly 
obsolete. Since the fashion of squires and pages, inherited 
from the feudal system, ceased with the decay of the 
Renaissance, there has been nothing in modern life which 
even remotely suggests it. We still—such is the strength 
of tradition in art—speak of Love under the old types, and 
represent him under the image of a winged boy; but the 
whole condition of society in which this type grew up has 
disappeared and left the symbolism all but meaningless. 
In Greece it was otherwise. Side by side with the unchang- 
ing passions and affections of all mankind there was then a 
feeling, half conventional, and yet none the less of vital 
importance to thought and conduct, which elevated the 
mere physical charm of boyhood into an object of almost 
divine worship. Beauty was the special gift of the gods, 
perhaps their choicest one; and not only so, but it was 
a passport to their favour. Common life in the open air, 
and above all the importance of the gymnasia, developed 
great perfection of bodily form and kept it constantly before 
all men’s eyes. Art lavished all it knew on the reproduc- 
tion of the forms of youthful beauty. Apart from the real 
feeling, the worship of this beauty became an overpowering 
fashion. To all this there must be added a fact of no less 
importance in historical Greece, the seclusion of women. 
Not that this ever existed in the Oriental sense; but, with 
much freedom and simplicity of relations inside the family, 
the share which women had in the public and external life 
of the city, at a time when the city meant so much, was 
comparatively slight. The greater freedom of women in 
Homer makes the world of the Iliad and Odyssey really 
more modern, more akin to our own, than that of the later 
poets. The girl in Theocritus, ‘with spring in her eyes, * 
comes upon us as we read the Idyls almost like a modernism. 


1 Zap opdwoa Nuxew, Theocr. xili, 42. 
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It is in the shepherd boy, Daphnis or Thyrsis, that Greek 
pastoral finds its most obvious, one might almost say its 
most natural inspiration. 

Much of what is most perplexing in the difference in this 
respect between Greek and western art has light thrown on 
it, if we think of the importance which angels have in medi- 
eval painting. Their invention, if one may call it so, was 
one of the very highest moment in art. In those lovely 
creations, so precisely drawn up to a certain point, so elusive 
beyond it, an answer—perhaps the only answer—was found 
to the demand for an ideal of beauty, for a kingdom in 
which ‘the two shall be one, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female.1 The Greek lucidity, the hard 
intelligence which is one of the fundamental qualities of their 
genius, did not do away with this imperious demand; and 
their cult of beauty was the issue of their attempt, imperfect 
indeed at best and at worst disastrous, to reunite the 
fragments of the human ideal.” 

In much of this poetry too we are in the conventional 
world of pastoral; for pastoral, it must be remembered, does 
not profess to. represent an actual world. The amount of 
latitude in literary expression varies no doubt with the 
prevalent popular morality of the period. But it would lead 
to infinite confusion to think of the poetry as a translation of 
conduct. A truer picture of Greek life is happily given us 
in those epigrams which deal with the material that their 
history passes over and their poetry barely touches upon, the 
life of the simple human relations from day to day within 
the circle of the family. 


1 Clem. Rom. 1. 12: émepwrndeis avrds 6 Kipcos brd tivos mére Htec abrod } 
Bacrrela, elrev, drav ora Ta dvo ev Kal 7d ew ws 7d ow xal Td dpoev pera THs 
Omrelas, odre Apcev ore Orv. The saying is quoted in almost the same words by 
Clem. Alex., S¢rom. xiii. 92, as from ‘ the Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 

2 Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191, 192. 
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Scattered over the sections of the Anthology are a number 
of epigrams touching on this life, which are the more valu- 
able to us, because it is just this side of the ancient world of 
which the mass of Greek literature affords a very imperfect 
view. In Homer indeed this is not the case; but in the 
Athenian period the dramatists and historians give little 
information, if we except the highly idealised burlesque of 
Aristophanic comedy. Of the New Comedy too little is 
preserved to be of much use, and even in it the whole 
atmosphere was very conventional. The Greek novel did 
not come into existence till too late; and, when it came, it 
took the form of romance, concerning itself more with the 
elaboration of sentiment and the excitement of adventure 
than with the portraiture of ordinary manners and surround- 
ings. For any detailed picture of common life, like that 
which would be given of our own day to future periods by the 
domestic novel, ancient literature supplies but scanty material. 
Thus, when we are admitted by a fortunate chance into the 
intimacy of private life, as we are by some of the works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch or by the letters of the younger 
Pliny, the charm of the picture is all the greater; and so it 
is with the epigrams that record birthdays and _ bridals, the 
toys of children, the concord of quiet homes. We see the 
house of the good man,! an abiding rest from the labours of 
a busy life, bountiful to all, masters and servants, who dwell 
under its shelter, and extending a large hospitality to the 
friend and the stranger. One generation after another 
grows up in it under all gracious influences; a special 
providence, under the symbolic forms of Cypris Urania or 
Artemis the Giver of Light, holds the house in keeping, and 
each new year brings increased blessing from the gods of 
the household in recompense of piety and duty.2 Many 
dedications bring vividly before us the humbler life of the 
country cottager, no man’s servant or master, happy in the 
daily labour over his little plot of land, his corn-field and 


1 4Anth, Pal, ix. 649. 2 Anth, Pal, vi. 267, 280, 340. 
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vineyard and coppice; of the fowler with his boys in the 
woods, the forester and the beekeeper, the fisherman in his 
reed-thatched hut on the beach. In these pictures the 
‘wealth that makes men kind’ seems not to jar with the 
‘poverty that lives with freedom.’? Modern poetry dwells 
with more elaboration, but not with a truer or more delicate 
feeling than those ancient epigrams, on the pretty ways of 
children, the freshness of school-days, the beauty of the girl 
as she passes into the woman; or even such slight things as 
the school-prize for the best copy-book, and the child’s doll 
in the well? A shadow passes over the picture in the 
complaint of a girl sitting indoors, full of dim thoughts, 
while the boys go out to their games and enjoy unhindered 
the colour and movement of the streets. But this is the 
melancholy of youth, the shadow of the brightness that 
passes before the maiden’s eyes as she sits, sunk in day- 
dreams, over her loom ; it passes away again in the portrait 
of the girl growing up with the sweet eyes of her mother, 
the budding rose that will soon unfold its heart of flame ; 
and once more the bride renders thanks for perfect felicity 
to the gods who have given her ‘a stainless youth and the 
lover whom she desired.’® Many of the dedicatory epi- 
grams are thanksgivings after the birth of children; in 
another, a wife says that she is satisfied with the harmonious 
life that she and her husband live together, and asks no 
further good.6 Even death coming at the end of such a life 
is disarmed of terror. In one of the most graceful epitaphs 
of the Roman period’ the dead man sums up the happiness 
of his long life by saying that he never had to weep for any 
of his children, and. that their tears over him had no bitter- 
ness. The inscription placed by Androtion over the yet 
empty tomb, which he has built for himself and his wife and 
children, expresses that placid acceptance which finds no 


l Anth. Pal. vi. 226, vii. 156. 
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cause of complaint with life’ Family affection in an un- 
broken home ; long life of the individual merging into the 
longer life of the race ; acquiescence in the law of life which 
is also the law of eatin and desire that life and death alike 
may have their ordinary place and period, not breaking use 
and wont; all this is implied here rather than expressed, in 
words so simple and straightforward that they seem to have 
fallen by accident, as it were, into verse. Thus too in 
another epigram the dying wife’s last words are praise to 
the gods of marriage that she has had such a husband, and 
to the gods of death that he and their children survive her. 
Or again, where there is a cry of pain over severance, it is 
the sweetness of the past life that makes parting so bitter ; 
‘what is there but sorrow,’ says Marathonis over the tomb 
of Nicopolis,? ‘for a man alone upon earth when his wife 
is gone ?’ 


IX 


‘This stranger also, I suppose, prays to the immortals,’ 
says Peisistratus in the Odyssey,’ ‘since all men have need 
of gods.’ A creed could hardly be less dogmatic ; but it is 
characteristic of what from first to last remained the dis- 
tinctively Greek temper; and so long as it survived, it 
recognised religious duty without imposing specific doctrine 
or dictating orthodox belief. The deeper and more violent 
forms of religious feeling were indeed always alien, and even 
to a certain degree repugnant, to the Greek spirit. They 
came from outside, and were never quite fully naturalised. 
The gods of the Hellenic peoples were in the likeness of 
men ; demons and monsters were rejected from their humane 
mythology, and no superstitious terrors forced them into 
elaboration of ritual. There was no priestly caste, no clergy 
or sacraments; each city and each citizen approached the 
gods directly at any time and place. The religious life, as 
a life distinct from that of the ordinary citizen, was unknown 


1 Anth, Pail. vii. 228, 7 
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in Greece. Even at Rome the perpetual maidenhood of 
the Vestals was a unique observance; and they were the 
keepers of the hearth-fire of the city, not the intermediaries 
between it and its gods. But the Vestals have no parallel 
in Greek life. Asiatic rites and devotions, it is true, from 
an early period obtained a foothold among the populace ; 
but they were either discountenanced, or disarmed of their 
anti-civic elements by being made part of the civic ritual. 
An epitaph in the Anthology commemorates two aged 
priestesses as having been happy in their love for their 
husbands and children ;! nothing could be further from the 
Eastern or the medieval sentiment of a consecrated life. 
Thus, if Greek religion did not strike deep, it spread wide ; 
and any one, as he thought fit, might treat his whole life, or 
any part of it, as a religious act. There was a strong feeling 
that the observance of such duties in a reasonable manner 
was proper in itself, besides being probably useful in its 
results ; no gentleman, if we may so translate the idea into 
modern terms, would fail in due courtesy to the gods. That 
piety sometimes met with strange returns was an undoubted 
fact, but that it should be so was inexplicable and indeed 
shocking even to the least superstitious and most dis- 
passionate minds.” 

If the diffusion of a popularised philosophy weakened 
religious feeling among the educated classes, it left it un- 
touched as regards the mass of the people. The immense , 
mass of dedicatory epigrams written in the Alexandrian 
and Roman periods are not only literary exercises, but also 
the supply of a real living demand. The fashion outlived - 
the belief; even after the suppression of pagan worship 
scholars continued to turn out imitations of the old models. 
One book of the Anthology of Agathias? consisted entirely 
of contemporary epigrams of this sort, ‘as though addressed 
to the former gods.’ But of epigrams dealing with religion 
more intimately there are, as one would expect, very few in 
the Anthology until we come to collections of Christian 
poetry. This light form of verse was not suited to the 


l Anth. Pal. vii. 7333 cf. also v. 14 in this selection. 
2 Cf. Thuc. vii. 86. ® Anth. Pal. iv. 3, ll. 113-116. 
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treatment of the deepest subjects. For the religious poetry 
of Greece one must go to Pindar and Aeschylus; for 
glimpses of a deeper or more emotional religious sense, 
to Orphic tablets and uncertain records of secret or un- 
authorised beliefs. 

But the small selection given here throws some interesting 
light on Greek thought with regard to sacred matters. Each 
business of life, each change of circumstance, calls for 
worship and offering. The sailor, putting to sea with 
spring, is to pay his sacrifice to the harbour-god, a simple 
offering of cakes or fish! The seafarer should not pass 
near a great shrine without turning aside to pay it rever- 
ence.” The traveller, as he crosses a hill-pass, or rests by 
the wayside fountain, is to give the accustomed honour to 
the god of the ground, Pan or Hermes, or whoever holds 
the spot in special protection# Each shaded well in the 
forest, each jut of cliff on the shore, has its tutelar deity, if 
only under the form of the rudely-carved stake set in a little 
garden or on a lonely beach where the sea-gulls hover ; and 
with their more sumptuous worship the houses of great gods, 
all marble and gold, stand overlooking the valley or the 
shining seat Even the wild thicket has its rustic Pan, to 
whom the hunter and fowler pray for success in their day’s 
work, and the image of Demeter stands by the farmer’s 
threshing-floor.® And yet close as the gods come in their 
daily dealings with men, scorning no offering, however 
small, that is made with clean hands, finding no occasion 
too trifling for their aid, there is a still more homely worship 
of ‘little gods’® who take the most insignificant matters in 
their charge. These are not mere abstractions, like the 
lesser deities of the Latin religion, Bonus Eventus, Tutilina, 
Iterduca and Domiduca, but they occupy much the same 
| place in worship. By their side are the heroes, the saints of 


‘the ancient world, who from their graves have some power 


‘of hearing and answering. Like the saints, they belong to 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 1053_x. 14. 
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all times, from the most remote to the most recent. The 
mythical Philopregmon, a shadowy being dating back to 
times of primitive worship, gives luck from his monument 
on the roadside by the gate of Potidaea.! But the traveller 
who had prayed to him in the morning as he left the town 
might pay the same duty that evening by the tomb of 
the Spartan general Brasidas in the market-place of 
Amphipolis.? 

Alongside of the traditional worship of these multi-| 
tudinous and multiform deities, records are not wanting | 
of a grave and deep religious sense which laid stress on. 
the single quality of goodness as being essentially akin to- 
divinity, and spoke with aversion of complicated ritual and | 
extravagant sacrifice. A little water purifies the good man ;. 


the whole ocean is not sufficient to wash away the guilt | 
of the sinner’ ‘Holiness is a pure mind,’ said the inscrip- | 
tion over the doorway of a great Greek temple‘ The) 
sanctions of religion were not indeed independent of rewards | 
and punishments, in this or in a future world. These lay | 
at the foundation of the Mysteries, which were the nearest | 
approach that Greek life made to a Church independent of 
the State. But the highest Greek teaching never laid great. 
stress on them; and even where they are adduced as a: 
motive for good living, they are always made secondary to | 
the excellence of piety here and in itself. Through the 
whole course of Greek thought the belief in a future state 
runs in an undercurrent. A striking fragment of Sophocles 5 
speaks of the initiated alone as being happy, since their 
state after death is secure. Plato, while he reprobates the 
teaching which would make men good in view of the other 
world, and insists on the natural excellence of goodness for 
its own sake, himself falls back on the life after death, as 
affected for good or evil by our acts here, in the visions, 
‘no mere fairy-tales, ® which seem to collect and reinforce 
the arguments of the Phaedo and the Republic. But while 
there is evidence enough that men’s hopes and fears dwelt 


1 Anth, Pal, vii. 694. Be Thucy verti sArist eae esevary, 
3 Anth, Pal. xiv. 71. 4 v. 15 in this selection. > Fr, anon. 719, 
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much on a life after death, this life was the one thing certain. 
A revolution came into men’s way of thinking as regards 
life and death when they knew more certainly, or so it 
seemed, about the latter than about the former. Who knows, 
Euripides had asked, if life be not death, and death life ? 
and the new religion answered his question with an emphatic 
affirmation that it was so; that this life was momentary and 
shadowy, was but a death, in comparison of the life un- 
changeable and eternal. 

The dedicatory epigram was one of the earliest forms of 
Greek poetry. Herodotus quotes verses inscribed on offer- 
ings at Thebes, written in ‘Cadmean letters,’ and dating 
back to a mythical antiquity ;? and actual dedications are 
extant which are at least as early as 600 Bc In this 
earlier period the verses generally contained nothing more 
than a bare record of the act. Even at a later date, the 
anathematic epigrams of Simonides seem for the most part 
rather stiff and formal when set beside his epitaphs. His 
nephew Bacchylides brought the art to perfection, if it is 
safe to judge from a single superb specimen.* But it is 
hardly till the Alexandrian period that the dedication has 
elaborate pains bestowed upon it simply for the feeling and 
expression as a form of poetry; and it is to this period 
that the mass of the best prayers and dedications belong. 

Ranging as they do over the whole variety of human 
action, these epigrams show us the ancient world in its 
simplest and most pleasant aspect. Family life has its 
offerings for the birth of a child, for return from travel, for 
recovery from sickness. The eager and curious spirit of 
youth, and old age to which nothing but rest seems good, 
each offer prayer to the guardians of the traveller or of the 
home.> The most numerous and the most beautiful of 
the dedications are those made, towards the end of life, 
with thanksgiving for the past and prayer for what remains. 
The Mediterranean merchantman retires to his native town 


1 Td fav yap toner: Tod Oavety d dreipia was Tis PoPetrar pas Nweiv 760’ HAlou, 
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and offers prayer to the protector of the city to grant him 
a quiet age there, or dedicates his ship, to dance no more 
‘like a feather on the sea,’ now that its master has set his 
weary feet on land! The fisherman, ceasing his labours, 
hangs up his fish-spear to Poseidon, saying, ‘Thou knowest 
I am tired. The old hunter, whose hand has lost its 
suppleness, dedicates his nets to the Nymphs, as all that 
he has to give. The market-gardener, when he has saved 
a competence, lays his worn tools before Priapus the Garden- 
Keeper. Heracles and Artemis receive the aged soldier’s 
shield into their temples, that it may grow old there amid 
the sound of hymns and the dances of maidens? Quiet 
peace, as of the greyness of a summer evening, is the 
desired end. 

The diffusion of Greece under Alexander and his suc- , 
cessors, as at a later period the diffusion of Rome under > 
the Empire, brought with the decay of civic spirit a great 
increase of humanity. The dedication written by Theo- | 
critus for his friend Nicias of Miletus? gives a picture of 
a rich and cultured Greek home, of the happy union of. 
learning and art with harmonious family life and kindly: 
helpfulness and hospitality. Care for others was a more’ 
controlling motive in life than before. The feeling grew | 
that we all are one family, and owe each other the service. 
and thoughtfulness due to kinsfolk, till Menander could say 
that true life was living for others. In this spirit the sailor, | 
come safe ashore, offers prayer to Poseidon that others who. 
cross the sea may be as fortunate; so too, from the other | 
side of the matter, Pan of the sea-cliff promises a favourable | 
wind to all strangers who sail by him, in remembrance of. 
the pious fishermen who set his statue there, as guardian of 
their trawling-nets and eel-baskets.® 

In revulsion from the immense accumulation of material} 
wealth in this period, a certain refined simplicity was then 
the ideal of the best minds, as it was afterwards in the early 


1 Anth. Pal, ix. 7, vi. 70. : 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 30, 25, 21, 178, 127. 

8 Anth. Pal, vi. 3373 cf. Theocr. Zdy xxii. 

4 Frag. incert. 257, Todr ort rd hv obx éauT@ thy pdvov. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 10, 24. 
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‘Roman Empire, as it is in our own day. The charm of the 
country was, perhaps for the first time, fully realised; the 
life of gardens became a passion, and hardly less so the life 
of the opener air on hill and meadow, of the shepherd and 
hunter, the farmer and fisherman. The rules of art, like the 
demands of heaven, were best satisfied with small and simple 
offerings. ‘The least of a little’ + was sufficient to lay before 
gods who had no need of riches; and as the art of the 
epigrammatist grew more refined, the poet took pride in 
working with the slightest materials. The husbandman lays 
a handful of corn-ears before Demeter, the gardener a basket 
of ripe fruit at the feet of Priapus; the implements of their 
craft are dedicated by the carpenter and the goldsmith; the 
young girl and the aged woman offer their even slighter gift, 
the spindle and distaff, the reel of wool, and the rush-woven 
basket.2 A staff of wild-olive cut in the coppice is accepted 
by the lord of the myriad-boughed forest; the Muses are 
pleased with their bunch of roses wet with the morning 
dew.2 The boy Daphnis offers his fawnskin and scrip of 
apples to the great divinity of Pan;* the young herdsman 
and his newly-married wife, still with the bridal rose-garland 
on her hair, make prayer and thanksgiving with a cream 
cheese and a piece of honeycomb to the mistress of a 
hundred cities, Aphrodite with her house of gold.6 The 
hard life of the small farmer is touched with something of 
the natural magic that saturates the Georgics; ‘rich with 
fair fleeces, and fair wine, and fair fruit of corn,’ and blessed 
by the gracious Seasons whose feet pass over the furrows.® 
On the green slope Pan himself makes solitary music to the 
shepherd in the divine silence of the hills.’ Sick of cities, 
the imagination turned to an Arcadia that thenceforth was 
to fill all poetry with the music of its names and the fresh 
chill of its pastoral air; the lilied banks of Ladon, the 
Erymanthian water, the tossing woodland of Cyllene.* 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 98, éx wixpav ddlyiora. 
2 Anth. Pal, vi. 98, 102; 103, 923 174, 247. 


8 Anth. Pal. vi. 3, 336. 4 Anth. Pal, vi. 1977. 
5 Anth. Pal. vi. 553 cf. vi. 119, xii. 131. 
6 4nth. Pal. vi. 31, 98. 7 App. Plan, 17; cf. Lucret. v. 1387. 


8 Anth. Pal. vi. 111, App. Plan. 188: compare Song iii. in Milton’s Arcades. 
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Nature grew full of a fresh and lovely divinity. A spirit 
dwells under the sea, and looks with kind eyes on the 
creatures that go up and down in its depths; Artemis 
flashes by in the rustle of the windswept oakwood, and the 
sombre shade of the pines makes a roof for Pan; the wild 
hill becomes a sanctuary, for ever unsown and unmown, 
where the Spirit of Nature, remote and invisible, feeds his 
immortal flock and fulfils his desire.’ 


x 


Though the section of the Palatine Anthology dealing 
with works of art, if it ever existed, is now completely lost, 
we have still left a considerable number of epigrams which 
come under this head. Many are preserved in the Planudean 
Anthology. Many more, on account of the cross-division 
of subjects that cannot be avoided in arranging any collec- 
tion of poetry, are found in other sections of the Palatine 
Anthology. It was a favourite device, for example, to cast 
a criticism or eulogy of an author or artist into the form of 
an imaginary epitaph ; and this was often actually inscribed 
on a monument, or beneath a bust, in the galleries or 
gardens of a wealthy vzrtwoso. Thus the sepulcral epigrams 
include inscriptions of this sort on many of the most dis- 
tinguished names of Greek literature. They are mainly 
on poets and philosophers; Homer and Hesiod, the great 
tragedians and comedians, the long roll of the lyric poets, 
most frequently among them Sappho, Alcman, Erinna, 
Archilochus, Pindar; and the whole line of philosophers 
from Thales and Anaxagoras down to the latest teachers 
in the schools of Athens. Often we find in those epigrams 
some vivid epithet or fine image; in the ‘frowning towers’ 
of the Aeschylean tragedy, the trumpet-note of Pindar, the 
wealth of lovely flower and leaf, crisp Acharnian ivy, rose 
and vine, that clusters round the tomb ot Sophocles,” there 
is a real touch of imaginative criticism. Those on the philo- 


1 Anth. Pal. x. 8; vi. 253, 268; vi. 79. 
2 Anth. Pai. vii. 39, 34, 21, 22. 
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sophers, as one would expect, generally deal less directly 
‘with the art of literature. 

Many again are to be found among the miscellaneous 
section of epideictic epigrams. Instances which deal with 
the art of letters directly are the noble lines of Alpheus on 
Homer, the interesting epigram on the authorship of the 
Phaedo, the lovely couplet prefixed to the first collected 
edition of the bucolic poets. Some are inscriptions for 
libraries or collections ;? others are on single works of art. 
Among these last, verses written on statues or pictures 
dealing with the power of music are specially notable; the 
conjunction, in this way, of the three arts seems to have 
given peculiar pleasure to the refined and eclectic culture of 
the Graeco-Roman period. The contest of Apollo and 
Marsyas, the piping of Pan to Echo, and the celebrated 
subject of the Faun listening for the sound of his own flute,® 
are among the most favourite and the most gracefully 
treated of this class. Even more beautiful, however, than 
these, and worthy to take rank with the finest ‘sonnets on 
pictures’ of modern poets, is the epigram ascribed to Theo- 
critus, and almost certainly written for a picture,* which 
seems to place the whole world of ancient pastoral before 
our eyes. The grouping of the figures is like that in 
the famous Pastoral of Giorgione; in both alike are the 
shadowed grass, the slim pipes, the hand trailing upon the 
viol-string. But with an almost Venetian glow of colour, 
the verses are still Greek in their simplicity, their matchless 
purity of line. 

A different view of art and literature, and one which adds 
considerably to our knowledge of the ancient feeling about 
them, is given by another class of pieces, the ‘irrisory’ epi- 
grams of the Anthology. Then, as now, people were amused 
by bad and bored by successful artists, and delighted to 


' Anth. Pal. ix. 97, 358, 205. 2 Cf. rv. 1 in this selection. 

3 Anth. Pal. vii. 696, App. Plan. 8, 225, 220, 244. 

4 Anth. Pal. ix. 433. On this epigram Jacobs says, /rigide hoc carmen inter 
pretantur qui illud tabulae pictae adscripium fuisse existimant. But the art of 
poems on pictures, which flourished to an immense degree in the Alexandrian 
and later periods, was then more or less in abeyance. One can fancy the same 
note being made hundreds of years hence on some of Rossetti’s sonnets. 
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laugh at both; then, as now, the life of the scholar or the 
artist had its meaner side, and lent itself easily to ridicule 
from without and discontent from within. The air rang 
with jeers at the portrait-painter who never got a likeness, 
the too facile composer whose body was to be burned on a 
pile of five-and-twenty chests all filled with his own scores, 
the bad grammar of the grammarian, the technical jargon of 
the metaphysician, the disastrous fertility of the authors of 
machine-made epics.1. The poor scholar had become pro- 
verbial ; living in a garret where the very mice were starved, 
teaching the children of the middle classes for an uncertain 
pittance, glad to buy a dinner with a dedication, lecturing 
to empty benches or gradually petrifying in the monotony 
of the class-room. The epigrams of Palladas of Alexandria 
bring before us vividly the miseries of a schoolmaster. 
Those of Callimachus show with as painful clearness how 
the hatred of what was bad in literature might end in 
embittering the whole nature.? Many epigrams indicate how 
much of a scholar’s life, even when he had not to earn bitter 
bread on the stairs of patrons, was wasted, not merely in 
the pedantry of his profession, but in personal jealousies and 
recriminations.* 

Of epigrams on individual works of art it is not necessary 
to say much. Their numbers must have been enormous. 
The painted halls and colonnades, common in all Greek 
towns, had their stories told in verse below; there was 
hardly a statue or picture of any note that was not the 
subject of a short poem. A collected series of works of art 
had its corresponding series of epigrams. The Anthology 
includes, among other lists, a description in verse of nineteen 
subjects carved in relief on the pedestals of the columns 
in a temple at Cyzicus, and another of seventy-three bronze 
statues which stood in the great hall of a gymnasium at 
Constantinople.® Any celebrated work like the Niobe of 
Praxiteles, or the bronze heifer of Myron, was the practising- 


1 Anth, Pal. xi. 215, 133) 143) 354, 136. 

2 Anth, Pal. vi. 303, ix. 174, vi. 310, xi. 400; cf. also x. 33 in this selection, 
8 Compare Auth. Pal. xii. 43 with ix, 565. 

* Anth. Pal. xi. 140, 142, 275. ° Auth. Pal. ii, iii. 
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ground for every tried or untried poet, seeking new praise 
for some cleverer conceit or neater turn of language than 
had yet been invented. Especially was this so with the 
trifling art of the decadence and its perpetual round of 
childish Loves: Love ploughing, Love holding a fish and a 
flower as symbols of his sovereignty over sea and land, Love 
asleep on a pepper-castor, Love blowing a torch, Love 
grasping or breaking the thunderbolt, Love with a helmet, 
a shield, a quiver, a trident, a club, a drum.) Enough of 
this class of epigrams are extant to be perfectly wearisome, 
were it not that, like the engraved gems from which many 
of their subjects are taken, they are all, however trite in 
subject or commonplace in workmanship, wrought in the 
same beautiful material, in that language which is to all 
other languages as a gem to an ordinary pebble. 

From these sources we are able to collect a body of epi- 
grams which in a way cover the field of ancient art and 
literature. Sometimes they preserve fragments of direct 
criticism, verbal or real. We have epigrams on fashions in 
prose style, on conventional graces of rhetoric, on the final 
disappearance of ancient music in the sixth century.? Of 
art-criticism in the modern sense there is but little. The 
striking epigram of Parrhasius, on the perfection attainable 
in painting, is almost a solitary instance. Pictures and 
statues are generally praised for their actual or imagined 
realism. Silly stories like that of the birds pecking at the 
grapes of Zeuxis, or the calf who went up to suck the 
bronze cow of Myron, alternate with epigrams in which 
the motive is a mere play of fancy, or even a mere trick of 
rhetoric. The popular mind, in Greece as elsewhere, did 
not not understand art, and probably disliked it. ‘Aristotle, who 
represents the most finished Greek criticism, places the 
pleasure given by works of art in the recognition by the 
spectator of things which he has already seen. ‘The reason 
why people enjoy seeing pictures is that the spectators learn 
and infer what each object is; ¢i7s, they say, 7s so and so; 

1 App. Plan. 200, 207, 208, 209, 214, 215, 250. 


2 Anth. Pal. xi. 141, 142, 144, 1573 Vil. 571. 
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while if one has not seen the thing before, the pleasure is 
produced not by the imitation,—or by the art, for he uses 
the two terms convertibly —‘but by the execution, the 
colour, or some such cause.’! Plato (though on this subject 
one can never be quite sure that Plato is serious) talks of 
the graphic arts as three times removed from realities, being 
only employed to make copies or semblances of the external 
objects which are themselves the copies or shadows of the 
truth.2 The conception of an ideal art which is nearer | 
truth than nature is, which nature itself tries with perpetual | 
striving, and ever incomplete success, to copy, was gradually, 
reached much later. Aristotle does indeed in one often- 
quoted passage assign to poetry a higher truth and a deeper | 
seriousness than that of actual things. But not until the. 
Byzantine period do we find this clearly laid down as a 
property of the other fine arts. Nilus Scholasticus, a| 
Christian epigrammatist of the fifth century, speaks of the 
office of a picture being to bring up its object into ‘ intel- 
lectual memory.’® The phrase is harsh and scholastic; but 
the thought it implies is the necessary antecedent of the, 
remarkable verses of Agathias on the picture of the Faun,| 
which have the very tone and spirit of the Ode on a Grecian! 
Urné 

Two epigrams in this section above all deserve special 
notice; one almost universally known, that written by 
Callimachus on his dead friend, the poet Heracleitus of 
Halicarnassus ; the other, no less noble, though it has not 
the piercing tenderness of the first, by Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the great astronomer, upon his own science, a science then 
not yet divorced from art and letters. The picture touched 
by Callimachus of that ancient and brilliant life, where two 
friends, each an accomplished scholar, each a poet, saw the 
summer sun set in their eager talk, and listened through the 
dusk to the singing nightingales, is a more exquisite tribute 
than all other ancient writings have given to the imperish- 
able delight of literature, the mingled charm of youth and 
friendship, and the first stirring of the blood by poetry, and 


1 Poet. 1448 b 15-20. 2 Republic, x. 597. 
8 Anth. Pal. i. 33. 4 App. Plan. 244. 
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the first lifting of the soul by philosophy.!. And on yet a 
further height, above the nightingales, under the solitary 
stars alone, Ptolemy as he traces the celestial orbits is lifted 
above the touch of earth, and recognises in man’s mortal and 
ephemeral substance a kinship with the eternal. Man did 
eat angels food: he opened the doors of heaven? 


XI 


That the feeling for Nature is one of the new develop- 
ments of the modern spirit, is one of those commonplaces 
of criticism which express vaguely and loosely a general 
impression gathered from the comparison of ancient with 
modern poetry. Like most of such generalisations it is not 
of much value unless defined more closely; and as the 
definition of the rule becomes more accurate, the excep- 
tions and limitations to be made grow correspondingly 
numerous. The section which is here placed under this 
heading is obviously different from any collection which 
could be made of modern poems, professing to deal with 
Nature and not imitated from the Greek. But when we try 
to analyse the difference, we find that the word Nature 
is one of the most ambiguous possible. Man’s relation to 
Nature is variable not only from age to age, and from race 
to race, but from individual to individual, and from moment 
to moment. The feeling for Nature, as expressed in litera- 
ture, varies not only with all these variations but with 
other factors as well, notably with the prevalent mode of 
poetical expression, and with the condition of the other 
arts. The outer world lies before us all alike, with its visible 
facts, its demonstrable laws, natura daedala rerum; but 
with each of us the sfectes ratioque naturae, the picture 
presented by the outer world and the meaning that under- 
lies it, are created in our own minds, the one by the appre- 
hensions of our senses (and the eye sees what it brings the 
power to see), the other by our emotions, our imagination, 


1 4nth. Pal. vii. 80. Cf. J Memoriam, xxiii. 
2 Anth, Pal. ix. 5773; notice especially Oelns wium\amar au Spootns. 
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our intellectual and moral qualities, as all these are affected 
by the pageant of things, and affect it in turn. Nor in any 
case can we express in words the total impression made 
upon us, but only that amount of it for which we possess 
a language of sufficient range and power and flexibility. 
For an impression has permanence and value—indeed one 
may go further and say, has reality—only in so far as it is 
fixed and recorded in language, whether in the language of 
words or that of colours, forms, and sounds. 

First in the natural order comes that simply sensuous 
view of the outer world as it strikes unimpeded on the 
senses, where combination and selection have as yet little or 
no part. Objects are distinct from one another, each creates 
a single impression, and the effect of each is summed up in 
a single phrase. The ‘constant epithet’ of early poetry is a 
survival of this stage of thought ; nature is a series of things, 
every one of which has its special note; ‘green grass,’ ‘wet 
water’; and the feeling they arouse is likewise simple and 
sensuous ; the pleasure of shade and cool water in summer, 
of soft grass to lie on, of the flowers and warm sunshine of 
spring. 

Then out of this infancy of feeling rises the curiosity of 
childhood ; no longer content with noting and recording the 
obvious aspects of Nature, man observes and inquires and 
pays attention. The more attention is paid, the more is 
seen: and an immense growth follows in the language of 
poetry. To express what is observed, description becomes 
necessary, and this again involves, in order that the work 
may not be endless, selection and composition. 

Again, upon this attention follows a sort of sympathy 
created by interest and imagination. Among early races 
this, like other feelings, expresses itself in the forms of 
mythology, and half personifies the outer world, giving the 
tree her Dryad and the fountain her Nymph, making Pan 
and Echo meet in the forest glade. When the mythological 
instinct has ceased to be active, it results in sentimental 
description, sometimes realistic in detail, sometimes largely 
or even wholly conventional. It has always in it something 
of a reaction, real or affected, from crowds and the life of 
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cities, an attempt to regain simplicity by isolation from the 
complex fabric of society. 

Once more, the feeling for Nature may go deeper than 
the senses and the fancy, and become moral. The outer 
world is then no more a spectacle only, but the symbol of a 
meaning, the embodiment of a soul. Earth, the mother 
and fostress, receives our sympathy and gives us her own. 
The human spirit turns away from itself to seek sustenance 
from the mountains and the stars. The whole outer uni- 
verse becomes the visible and sensible language of an ideal 
essence; and dawn or sunset, winter or summer, has the 
quality of a sacrament. 

There is over and above all these another sense in which 
we may speak of the feeling for Nature; and in regard to 
poetry it is perhaps the most important of all. But it no 
longer follows, like the rest, a sort of law of development 
in the human mind generally; it is confined to art, and 
among the arts is eminent in poetry beyond the rest. This 
is the romantic or magical note. It cannot be analysed, 
perhaps it cannot be defined; the insufficiency of all 
attempted definitions of poetry is in great part due to the 
impossibility of their including this final quality, which, like 
some volatile essence, escapes the moment the phial is 
touched. In the poetry of all ages, even in the periods 
where it has been most intellectual and least imaginative, 
come sudden lines like the Cette obscure clarté qui tombe des 
étoiles of Corneille, like the Placed far amid the melancholy 
main of Thomson, where the feeling cannot be called moral, 
and yet stirs us like the deepest moral criticism upon life, 
rising as far beyond the mere idealism of sentiment as it 
does beyond the utmost refinement of realistic art. 

In all these different forms the feeling for Nature may be 
illustrated from Greek poetry; but the broad fact remains 
that Nature on the whole has a smaller part than it has 
with modern poets. Descriptive pieces are executed in a 
slighter manner, and on the whole with a more conventional 
treatment. Landscapes, for example, are always a_back- 
ground, never (or hardly ever) the picture itself. The in- 
fluence of mythology on art was so overwhelming that, 
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down to the last, it determined the treatment of many sub- 
jects where we should now go more directly to the things 
themselves. Especially is this so with what has been 
described as the moral feeling for nature. Among ‘the 
unenlightened swains of Pagan Greece,’ as Wordsworth 
characteristically calls them, the effect of natural beauty 
on the mind was expressed under the forms of a con- 
crete symbolism, a language to which they had grown 
so accustomed that they had neither the power nor the 
wish to break free from it. The appeal indeed from man 
to Nature, and especially the appeal to Nature as knowing 
more about man’s destiny than he knows himself, was un- 
known to the Greek poets. But this feeling is sentimental, 
not moral; and with them too ‘something far more deeply 
interfused’ stirred the deepest sources of emotion. The 
music of Pan, at which the rustle of the oak-wood ceases 
and the waterfall from the cliff is silent and the faint bleat- 
ing of the sheep dies away,! is the expression in an ancient 
language of the spirit of Nature, fixed and embodied by the 
enchanting touch of art. 

Of the epigrams which deal primarily with the sensuous 
feeling for Nature, the most numerous are those on the 
delight of summer, rustling breezes and cold springs and 
rest under the shadow of trees. In the ardours of midday 
the traveller is guided from the road over a grassy brow to 
an ice-cold spring that gushes out of the rock under a pine; 
or lying idly on the soft meadow in the cool shade of the 
plane, is lulled by the whispering west wind through the 
branches, the monotone of the cicalas, the faint sound of 
a far-off shepherd’s pipe floating down from the hills; or 
looking up into the heart of the oak, sees the dim green 
roof, layer upon layer, mount and spread and shut out the 
sky. Or the citizen, leaving the glare of town, spends 
a country holiday on strewn willow-boughs with wine and 
music,’ as in that perfect example of the poetry of a summer 
day, the Zhalysia of Theocritus. Down to a late Byzantine 
period this form of poetry, the nearest approach to pure 


1 4nth, Pal. ix. 823. 2 App. Plan, 230, 227; Anth. Pal. ix. 71, 
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description of nature in the old world, remained alive; as in 
the picture drawn by Arabius of the view from a villa on 
the shore of the Propontis, with its gardens set between 
wood and sea, where the warbling of birds mingled with the 
songs of the ferrymen that came sweetened by distance.! 
Among other landscape poems, as they may be called, 
remarkable for their clear and vivid portraiture, may be 
noted one by Mnasalcas, the low shore with its bright surf, 
and the temple with its poplars round which the sea-fowl 
hover and cry, and another by Anyte, the windy orchard- 
close near the bleached grey sea-coast, with the well and 
the Hermes standing over it at the crossways.2 But such 
epigrams always stop short of the description of natural 
objects for their own sake, for the mere delight in observing 
and in recording observation. Perhaps the nearest approach 
that Greek poetry makes to this is in a remarkable fragment 
of Sophocles,* describing the shiver that runs through the 
leaves of a poplar when all the other trees stand silent and 
motionless. 

The descriptions of Nature too are, as a rule, not only 
slightly sketched, but kept subordinate to an expressed 
human relation. The brilliant loveliness of spring makes 
the background for the picture of the sailor again putting to 
sea, or the husbandman setting his plough at work in the 
furrow ; the summer woods are a resting-place for the hot 
and thirsty traveller; the golden leaves of autumn thinning 
in the frosty night, making haste to be gone before the 
storms of rough November, are a frame for the boy beneath 
them. The life of earth is rarely thought of as distinct 
from the life of man. It is so in a few late epigrams. The 
complaint of the cicala, torn away by shepherds from its 
harmless green life of song and dew among the leaves, and 
the poem bidding the blackbird leave the dangerous oak, 
where, with its breast against a spray, it pours out its clear 
music,» are probably of Roman. date. An epitaph, of 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 333, 314 

3 Aegeus, fr. 24; cf. the celebrated simile in Hyperion, beginning, As when 
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uncertain period but of great beauty, on an old bee-keeper 
who lived alone on the hills with the high woods and 
pastures for his only neighbours, has a strangely modern 
note in its handling of a theme common to all times, the 
contrast between the perpetuity of nature and the transitory 
life of man.} 

Between the simply sensuous and the deep moral feeling 
for nature lies the broad field of pastoral. This is not the 
place to enter into the discussion of pastoral poetry ; but it 
must be noted in passing that it does not imply of necessity 
any deep love, and still less any close observation, of nature. 
It looks on nature, as it looks on human life, through a 
medium of art and sentiment; and its treatment of nature 
depends less on the actual world around it than on the 
prevalent art of the time. Greek art concentrated its efforts 
on the representation of the human figure, and worked by 
preference in the more abstract medium of sculpture; and 
the poetry that saw, as it were, through the eyes of that 
art sought above all things simplicity of composition and 
clearness of outline. The scanty vocabulary of colour in 
Greek poetry, so often noticed, is a special and patent 
example of this difference in the spirit with which Nature 
was regarded. As medieval poetry corresponds, in its 
wealth and intricacy of decoration, to the rich art of the 
middle ages, so the epigrams given under this section 
constantly recall Greek sculptured reliefs and engraved 
gems. 

But any such general rules must be taken with their ex- 
ceptions. There is a risk of reading modern sentiment into 
ancient work, and even of fixing on the startling anticipa- 
tions of modern language that occur in Greek poetry, and 
dwelling on them till they assume an exaggerated import- 
ance. But there is a risk perhaps as great of slurring over 
the inmost quality, the poetry of the poetry, where it has 
that touch of romance or magic that sets it beyond all our 
generalisations. The magical charm is just what cannot be 


1 Anth., Pail. vii. 717. 
2 A curious instance is the ‘evening hymn’ (xravéomepos tuvos) of the grass- 
hopper, in an epigram of the third century B.c., 47h. Pal. vii. 194. 
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brought under any rules; it is the result less of art than of 
instinct, and is almost independent of time and place. The 
lament of the swallow in an Alexandrian poet! touches the 
same note of beauty and longing that Keats drew from the 
song of the nightingale; the couplet of Satyrus, where echo 
repeats the lonely cry of the birds,” is, however different in 
tone, as purely romantic as the opening lines of Chrestabel. 


XII 


Though fate and death make a dark background to the 
brilliant colouring of Greek life, the ‘tragi-comedy acted on 
the larger stage’? had its lighter scenes throughout, and 
Aristophanes and Menander are as intimately Greek as 
Sophocles. In Menander we have lost a treasury of Greek 
life that cannot be replaced. Quintilian, speaking at a 
distance from any national or contemporary prejudice, uses 
terms of him such as we should not think unworthy of 
Shakespeare* These Attic comedians were the field out 
of which epigrammatists, from that time down to the final 
decay of literature, drew some of their graver and very many 
of their lighter epigrams. Of the convivial epigrams in the 
Anthology a number are imitated from extant fragments of 
the New Comedy ; one at least transfers a line of Menander’s 
unaltered; and short fragments of both Menander and 
Diphilus are included in the Anthology as though not 
materially differing from epigrams themselves.® 

Part of this section might be classed with the criticism of 
life from the Epicurean point of view. Some of the convivial 
epigrams are purely unreflective; they speak only of the 
pleasure of the moment, the frank joy in songs and wine and 
roses, at a vintage-revel, or in the chartered licence of a 
public festival, or simply without any excuse but the fire in 
the blood, and without any conclusion but the emptied jar.° 


1 Pamphilus in Ath. Pal. ix. 57. 2 App. Plan. 153. 
3 Plato, Phzled, 50 B; Marc. Aur. xi. 6. 
4 Omnem vitae imaginem expressit . . . omnibus rebus, personis, adfectibus 
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Some bring in a flash of more vivid colour where Eros 
mingles with Bromius, and, on a bright spring day, Rose- 
flower crosses the path, carrying her fresh-blown roses.’ 
Others, through their light surface, show a deeper feeling, a 
claim half jestingly but half seriously made for dances and 
lyres and garlands as things deeply ordained in the system 
of nature, a call on the disconsolate lover to be up and 
drink, and rear his drooping head, and not lie down in the 
dust while he is yet alive.2 Some in complete seriousness 
put the argument for happiness with the full force of logic 
and.sarcasm. ‘All the ways of life are pleasant, cries 
Julianus in reply to the weariness expressed by an earlier 
poet ;? ‘in country or town, alone or among fellow-men, 
dowered with the graciousness of wife and children, or living 
on in the free and careless life of youth; all is well, live!’ 
And the answer to melancholy has never been put in a 
concrete form with finer and more penetrating wit than in 
the couplet of Lucian on the man who must needs be sober 
when all were drinking, and so appeared in respect of his 
company to be the one drunk man there.‘ 

It is here that the epigrams of comedy reach their high- 
water mark; in contrast to them is another class in which 
the lightness is a little forced and the humour touches 
cynicism. In these the natural quality of the Roman mind 
makes the Latin epigram heavier and keener-pointed ; the 
greater number indeed of the Greek epigrams of this com- 
plexion are of the Roman period ; and many of them appear 
to be directly imitated from Martial and Juvenal, though 
possibly in some cases it is the Latin poet who is the 
copyist. 

Though they are not actually kept separate—nor indeed 
would a complete separation be possible—the heading of 
this section of the Palatine Anthology distinguishes the 
cuurrotixa, the epigrams of youth and pleasure, from the 
oxwartTixa, the witty or humorous verses which have acci- 
dentally in modern English come almost to absorb the full 


1 Anth. Pal. v. 813 xi. 64, 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 270 3 xii. 50. 
8 Anth, Pal. ix. 446. 4 Anth, Pal. xi. 429. 
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signification of the word epigram. The latter come princi- 
pally under two heads: one, where the point of the epigram 
depends on an unexpected verbal turn, the other where the 
humour lies in some gross exaggeration of statement. Or 
these may be combined; in some of the best there is an 
accumulation of wit, a second and a third point coming sud- 
denly on the top of the first. 

Perhaps the saying, so often repeated, that ancient humour 
was simpler than modern, rests on a more sufficient basis 
than most similar generalisations; and indeed there is no 
single criterion of the difference between one age and another 
more easy and certain of application, where the materials 
for applying it exist, than to compare the things that seem 
amusing to them. A certain foundation of humour seems 
to be the common inheritance of mankind, but on it different 
periods build differently. The structure of a Greek joke 
is generally very simple; more obvious and less highly 
elliptical in thought than the modern type, but, on the other 
hand, considerably more subtle than what passed for wit in 
the middle ages. There was a store of traditional jests on 
the learned professions, law, astrology, medicine—the last 
especially ; and the schools of rhetoric and philosophy were, 
from their first beginning, the subject of much pleasantry. 
Any popular reputation, in painting, music, literature, gave 
material for facetious attack ; and so did any bodily defect, 
even those, it must be added, which we think of now as 
exciting pity or as to be passed over in silence? Many of 
these jokes, which even then may have been of immemorial 
antiquity, are still current. The serpent that bit a Cappa- 
docian and died of it, the fashionable lady whose hair is all 
her own, having been paid for,’ are instances of this simple 
form of humour that has no beginning nor end, Some 
Greek jests have an Irish inconsequence, some the grave and 
logical monstrosity of American humour. as 
~ Naive, crude, often vulgar ; such is the general impression 
produced by the mass of these lighter epigrams. The bulk of 
them are of late date; and the culture of the ancient world 


1 Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 85, 143. 
2 Cf. Anth, Pal. xi. 342, 404. 8 Anth, Pal. xi. 68, 237. 
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was running low when its vers de société reached no higher 
level than this. Of course they can only be called poetry 
by a large stretch of courtesy. In a few instances the 
work is raised to the level of art by a curious Dutch fidelity 
and minute detail. In one at least, a great poet has bent 
to this light and trivial style. The high note of Simonides 
is as clear and certain in it as in his lines on the Spartans at 
Thermopylae or in the cry of grief over the young man dead 
in the snow-clogged surf of the Saronic sea. With such ex- 
ceptions, the only touch of poetry is where a graver note 
underlies their light insolence. ‘Drink with me, runs the 
Greek song, ‘be young with me; love with me, wear garlands 
with me; be mad with me in my madness ; I will be serious 
with you in your seriousness.’? Behind the flutes and flowers 
change comes and the shadow of fate stands waiting, and 
through the tinkling of the rose-hung river is heard in under- 
tone the grave murmur of the sea. 


XU 


For over all life there lay a shadow. Man, a weak and 
pitiable creature, lay exposed to a grim and ironic power 
that went its own way careless of him, or only interfered to 
avenge its own slighted majesty. ‘God is always jealous 
and troublesome’; such is the reflection which Herodotus, 
the pious historian of a pious age, puts in the mouth of 
the wisest of the Greeks. Punishment will sooner or later 
follow sin; that is certain; but it is by no means so certain 
that it will discriminate, that the innocent will not be involved 
with the guilty, or that offence will not be taken where none 
was meant. The law of Jaesa mazestas was executed by the 
ruling powers of the universe with unrelenting severity. 
Fate seemed to take a sardonic pleasure in confounding 
expectation, making destruction spring out of apparent 
safety, and filling life with dramatic and memorable reversals 
of fortune. 


1 x. 5 in this selection. 2 Athenaeus, xv. 695 D. 
3 7d Belov wav Plovepdv Te kal Tapaxwdes, Hdt. i. 32. 
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And besides the bolts launched by fate, life was as surely 
if more slowly weighed down by the silent and ceaseless 
tide of change against which nothing stood fixed or per- 
manent, and which swept the finest and most beautiful 
things away the soonest. The garland that blooms at night 
withers by morning; and the strength of man and the 
beauty of woman are no longer-lived than the frail anemone, 
the lily and violet that flower and fall. Sweetness is 
changed to bitterness; where the rose has spread her cup, 
one goes by and the brief beauty passes; returning, the 
seeker finds no rose, but a thorn. Swifter than the flight 
of a bird through the air the light-footed Hours pass by, 
leaving nothing but scattered petals and the remembrance 
of youth and spring. The exhortation to use the brief 
space of life, to realise and, so far as that may be, to per- 
petuate in action the whole of the overwhelming possibilities 
crowded into a minute’s space? comes with a passion like 
that of Shakespeare’s sonnets. ‘On this short day of frost 
and sun to sleep before evening’ is the one intolerable 
misuse of life* Sometimes the feeling is expressed with 
the vivid passion of a lyric :—‘ To what profit ? for thou wilt 
not find a lover among the dead, O girl’;5 sometimes with 
the curiously impersonal and incomparably direct touch that 
is peculiar to Greek, as in the verses by Antipater of Sidon,® 
that by some delicate magic crowd into a few words the 
fugitive splendour of the waning year, the warm lingering 
days and sharp nights of autumn, and the brooding pause 
before the rigours of winter, and make the whole masque of 
the seasons a pageant and metaphor of the lapse of life 
itself. Or a later art finds in the harsh moralisation of 
ancient legends the substance of sermons on the emptiness 
of pleasure and the fragility of loveliness; and the bitter 
laugh over the empty casket of Pandora? comes from a 
heart wrung with the sorrow that beauty is less strong than 
time. Nor is the burden of these poems only that pleasant 


1 Anth. Pal. v. 74, 118. 2 Anth, Pal. xi. aye xii. B2n2BAn 
3 Anth, Pal. vii. 472. ; Anth. Pal. — Pye pap. Ae) 
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things decay; rather than in nothing good or bad, rich or 
mean, is there permanence or certitude, but everywhere and 
without selection Time feeds oblivion with decay of things. 
All things flow and nothing abides ; shape and name, nature 
and fortune yield to the dissolving touch of time.’ 

Even then the world was old. The lamentations over 
decayed towns and perished empires remind us that the 
distance which separates the age of the Caesars from our 
own is in relation to human history merely a chapter some- 
where in the middle of a great volume. Then, no less than 
now, men trod daily over the ruins of old civilisations and 
the monuments of lost races. One of the most striking 
groups of poems in the Anthology is the long roll of the 
burdens of dead cities; Troy, Delos, Mycenae, Argos, 
Amphipolis, Corinth, Sparta.2 The depopulation of Greece 
brought with it a foreshadowing of the wreck of the whole 
ancient world. With the very framework of human life 
giving way daily before their eyes, men grew apt to give 
up the game. The very instability of all things, once 
established as a law, brought a sort of rest with it; ‘there 
is nothing strictly immutable, they might have said, ‘ but 
mutability. Thus the law of change became a permanent 
thread in mortal affairs, and, with the knowledge that all 
the old round would be gone over again by others, grew 
the sense that in the acceptance of this law of nature there 
was involved a conquest of nature, an overcoming of the 
world. 

For the strength of Fate was not otherwise to be con- 
tended with, and its irony went deeper than human reach. 
Nemesis was merciless ; an error was punished like a crime, 
and the more confident you had been that you were doing 
right, the more severe was the probable penalty. But it 
was part of Fate’s malignity that, though the offender was 
punished, though Justice took care that her own interests 
were not neglected nor her own majesty slighted, even 
where a humane judge would have shrunk from inflicting 


TAnthy Palasee5t. 
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the full penalty,! yet for the wronged one himself she pro- 
vided no remedy ; he suffered at his own risk. For falseness 
in friendship, for scorn of poverty, for wanton cruelty and 
torture, the wheel of fortune brought round some form of 
retribution, but the sufferers were like pieces swept off the 
board, once and for all. 

And Fate seemed to take a positive pleasure in eluding 
anticipation and constructing dramatic surprises. Through 
all Greek literature this feeling shows itself; and later 
epigrams are full of incidents of this sort, recounted and 
moralised over with the wearisomeness of a tract, stories 
sometimes obviously invented with an eye to the moral, 
sometimes merely silly, sometimes, though rarely, becoming 
imaginative. The contrast of a youth without means to 
indulge its appetites and an age without appetites to 
exhaust its means; the story of the poor man who found 
treasure and the rich man who hanged himself; the fable of 
the vine’s revenge upon the goat, are typical instances of 
the prosaic epigram.? The noble lines inscribed upon the 
statue of Memnon at Thebes® are an example of the vivid 
imaginative touch lighting up a sufficiently obvious theme 
for the rhetorician. Under the walls of Troy, long ages 
past, the son of the Dawn had fallen under Achilles’ terrible 
spear; yet now morning by morning the goddess salutes 
her son and he makes answer, while Thetis is childless in 
her sea-halls, and the voiceless dust of Achilles moulders 
beneath the Trojan plain. The Horatian maxim of nullz 
satis cautum recurs in the story of the ship, that had survived 
its sea-perils, burnt at last as it lay on shore near its native 
forest, and finding the ocean less faithless than the land. In 
a different vein is the sarcastic praise of Fortune for her 
exaltation of a worthless man to high honour, ‘that she 
might show her omnipotence.’ At the root of all there is 
the sense, born of considering the flux of things and the 
tyranny of time, that man plays a losing game, and that his 
only success is in refusing to play. For the busy and idle, 
for the fortunate and unhappy alike, the sun rises one 
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morning for the last time; he only is to be congratulated 
who is done with hope and fear;1 how short-lived soever 
he be in comparison with the world through which he 
passes, yet no less through time Fate dries up the holy 
springs, and the mighty cities of old days are undecipher- 
able under the green turf;? it is the only wisdom to 
acquiesce in the forces, however ignorant or malign in their 
working, that listen to no protest and admit no appeal, that 
no strength can check, no subtlety elude, no calculation 
predetermine. 


XIV 


Of these prodigious natural forces the strongest and the 
most imposing is Death. Here, if anywhere, the Greek 
genius had its fullest scope and most decisive triumph; and 
here it is that we come upon the epigram in its inmost 
essence and utmost perfection. ‘ Waiting to see the end’ 
as it always did, the Greek spirit pronounced upon the end 
when it came with a swiftness, a tact, a certitude that leave 
all other language behind. For although Latin and not 
Greek is pre-eminently and without rival the proper and, 
one might almost say, the native language of monumental 
inscription, yet the little difference that fills inscriptions 
with imagination and beauty, and will not be content short 
of poetry, is in the Greek temper alone. The Roman tomb, 
square hewn of rock, with its haughty lines of rolling 
Republican names, represents to us with unequalled power 
the abstract majesty of human States and the glory of 
citizenship; and the momentary pause in the steady 
current of the life of Rome, when one citizen dropped 
out of rank and another succeeded him, brings home 
to us with crushing effect, like some great sentence of 
Tacitus, the brief and transitory worth of a single life. Quz 
apicem gessistt, mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia brevia, honos 
Jama virtusque, gloria atque ingentum*—words like these 


1 Anth. Pal. 1x. 8, 1723 xi. 282. 2 Anth, Pal. ix. 101, 257. 
5 From the inscription on the tomb of Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
Augur and Flamen Dialis, son of the conqueror of Hannibal. 
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have a melancholy majesty that no other human speech has 
known; nor can any greater depth of pathos be reached 
than is in the two simple words Bene merenti on a hundred 
Roman tombs. But the Greek mind here as elsewhere 
came more directly than any other face to face with the 
truth of things, and the Greek genius kindled before 
the vision of life and death into a clearer flame. The 
sepulcral reliefs show us many aspects of death; in all of 
the best period there is a common note, mingled of a grave 
tenderness, simplicity, and reserve. The quiet figures there 
take leave of one another with the same grace that their 
life had shown. There is none of the horror of darkness, 
none of the ugliness of dying; with calm faces and undis- 
ordered raiment they rise from their seats and take the last 
farewell. But the sepulcral verses show us more clearly the 
grief that lay beneath the quiet lines of the marble and 
the smooth cadence of the couplets. They cover and fill the 
whole range of emotion: household grief, and pain for the 
dead baby or the drowned lover, and the bitter parting of 
wife and husband, and the chill of distance and the doubt 
of the unknown nether world; thoughts of the bright and 
brief space of life, and the merciless continuity of nature, 
and the resolution of body and soul into the elements from 
which they came; and the uselessness of Death’s im- 
patience, and the bitter cry of a life gone like spilt water ; 
and again, comfort out of the grave, perpetual placidity, 
‘holy sleep, and earth’s gratitude to her children; and 
beyond all, dimly and lightly drawn, the flowery meadows 
of Persephone, the great simplicity and rest of the other 
world, and far away a shadowy and beautiful country to 
which later men were to give the name of Heaven. 

The sepulcral epigrams of Simonides deserve a word to 
themselves. They are among the most finished achievements 
of the greatest period of Greece ; and in them the art touches 
not only its highest recorded point, but a point beyond 
which it seems inconceivable that art should go. They 
stand as symbols of perfection in literature; not only from 
the faultlessness of their form, but from their greatness 
of spirit, the noble and simple thought that had then newly 
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found itself so perfect a language to commemorate the 
great deeds which it inspired. Foremost among them 
are those on the men whose fame they can hardly exalt 
beyond the place given them by history; on the three 
hundred of Thermopylae, the Athenian dead at Marathon, 
the Athenian and Lacedaemonian dead at Plataea.1 O 
stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders—the words have grown so famous that it is 
only by sudden flashes we can appreciate their greatness. 
No less noble are others somewhat less widely known: 
on the monument erected by the city of Corinth to the 
men who, when all Greece stood as near destruction as a 
knife’s edge, helped to win her freedom at Salamis; on the 
Athenians, slain under the skirts of the Euboean hills, who 
lavished their young and beautiful lives for Athens; on the 
soldiers who fell, in the full tide of Greek glory, at the great 
victory on the Eurymedon.? In all the epitaphs of this 
class the thought of the city swallows up individual feeling ; 
for the city’s sake, that she may be free and great, men offer 
their death as freely as their life; and the noblest end for a 
life spent in her service is to die in the moment of her 
victory. The funeral speech of Pericles dwells with all 
the amplitude of rhetoric on the glory of such a death; 
‘having died they are not dead’ are the simpler words of 
Simonides.® 

Not less striking than these are his epitaphs on private 
persons: that which preserves the fame of the great lady 
who ‘was not lifted up to pride,’ Archedice daughter of 
Hippias; that on Theognis of Sinope, so piercing and yet 
so consoling in its quiet pathos, or that on Brotachus of 
Gortyn, the trader who came after merchandise and found 
death ; the dying words of Protomachus and the lifelong 
memory left to his father day by day of the goodness and 
wisdom of his dead child; the noble apostrophe to mount 
Geraneia, where the drowned man met his.doom, the first 
and one of the most magnificent of the long roll of poems 


1 Anth, Pal. vii. 249, 251, 253; Aristides, ii. 511. 
* Aristides, ii. 512; App. Plan. 26; Anth. Pal. vii. 258. 
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on sailors lost at sea.! In all of them the foremost quality 
is their simplicity of statement. There are no superlatives. 
The emotion is kept strictly in the background, neither 
expressed nor denied. Great minds of later ages sought a 
justification of the ways of death in denying that it brought 
any reasonable grief. To the cold and profound thought 
of Marcus Aurelius death is ‘a natural thing, like roses in 
spring or harvest in autumn.’? But these are the words 
of a strange language. The feeling of Simonides is not, 
like theirs, abstract and remote; he offers no justification, 
because none is felt to be needed where the pain of death is 
absorbed in the ardour of life. 

That great period passed away; and in those which 
follow it, the sepulcral inscription descends from those 
heights into more common feelings, lets loose emotion, even 
dallies with the ornaments of grief. Among the most 
beautiful are those on children: on the baby that just lived, 
and, liking it not, went away again before it had known 
good or evil;? on the little child whom the ferryman of the 
dead is prayed to lift out of his boat gently, because the un- 
accustomed shoes trip its weak feet.4 Then follows the keener 
sadness of the young life spared till it opened into flower 
only to be cut down before noon; the girl who, sickening 
for her baby-brother, lost care for her playmates, and found 
no peace till she went to rejoin him;* the boy of twelve, 
with whom his father, adding no words of lamentation, lays 
his whole hope in the grave ;® the only child laid on the 
funeral pyre before a widowed mother’s eyes, leaving her 
thenceforth no comfort in the sun.’ The tender feeling for 
children mingles a touch of fancy with the grief at their loss, 
as though they were flowers plucked by Persephone to be 
worn by her and light up the greyness of the underworld. 
Cleodicus, dead before the festival of his third birthday, 
when the child’s hair was cut and he became a boy, lies in 
his little coffin; but somewhere by unknown Acheron a 


1 Thue. vi. 59; Anth. Pal. vii. 509, 254, 513, 496. ? Marc. Aur. iv. 44. 
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shadow of him grows fair and strong in youth, though he 
never may return to earth again. 

With the grief for loss comes the cry over crushed beauty. 
One of the early epitaphs, written before the period of the 
Persian wars, is nothing but this cry: ‘pity him who was so 
beautiful and is dead.’2 In the same spirit is the fruitless 
appeal so often made over the haste of Death; mazs que te 
nuysoit elle en vie, mort? ‘\Nas he not thine, even had he 
died an old man?’ says the mourner over Attalus.2 A 
subject the fascination of which drew artist after artist to 
treat it, covering the dreariness of death as with a glimmer 
of white blossoms, was Death the Bridegroom, the maiden 
taken away from life just as it was about to be made com- 
plete. Again and again the motive is treated with delicate 
profusion of detail, and fancy lingers over the likeness 
between the two torches that should hold such a space of 
lovely life between them,* now crushed violently together 
and mingling their fires. Already the bride-bed was spread 
with saffron in the gilded chamber; already the flutes were 
shrill by the doorway and the bridal torches were lit, when 
Death entered masked as a reveller, the hymeneal song 
suddenly changed into the death-dirge, and while the kins- 
folk were busy about another fire, Persephone lighted her 
own torch out of their hands. With hardly an outward 
change—as in a processional relief on a sarcophagus—the 
bridal train turns and moves to the grave with funeral lights 
flaring through the darkness and sobbing voices and wailing 
flutes.° 

As delicate in their fancy and with a higher note of 
sincerity in their grief are the epitaphs on young mothers, 
dead in childbirth: Athenais of Lesbos, the swift-fated, 
whose cry Artemis was too busy with her woodland hounds 
to hear; Polyxena, wife of Archelaus, not a year’s wife nor 
a month’s mother, so short was all her time; Prexo, wife of 
Theocritus, who takes her baby with her, content with this, 
and gives blessings from her grave to all who will pray with 
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her that the boy she leaves on earth may live into a great 
old age.1 Here tenderness outweighs sorrow; in others a 
bitterer grief is uttered, the grief of one left alone, forsaken 
and cast off by all that had made life sweet; where the 
mother left childless among women has but the one prayer 
left, that she too may quickly go whence she came; where 
the morbid imagination of a mourner over many deaths 
invents new self-torture in the idea that her very touch is 
mortal to those whom she loves, and that fate has made her 
the instrument of its cruelty ; or where Theano, dying alone 
in Phocaea, sends a last cry over the great gulfs of sea that 
divide her from her husband, and goes down into the night 
with the one passionate wish to have died with her hand 
clasped in his hand.” 

Into darkness, into silence: the brilliance and copiousness 
of that ancient life made the contrast more sudden and 
appalling ; and it was at a later period, when the brightness 
was a little dimmed and the tide of life did not run so full, 
that the feeling grew up which regarded death as the giver 
of rest. With a last word of greeting to the bright earth 
the dying man departs, as into a mist.2 In the cold shadows 
underground the ghost will not be comforted by ointments 
and garlands lavished on the tomb; though the clay cover- 
ing be drenched with wine, the dead man will not drink.‘ 
On an island of the Aegean, set like a gem in the splendid 
sea, the boy lying under earth, far away from the sweet 
sun, asks a word of pity from those who go up and down, 
busy in the daylight, past his grave. The dead woman 
cries out passionately of the stone chambers of her night, 
the night that has hidden her. Samian girls set up a 
monument over their playfellow, the chatterer, the story- 
teller, whose lips will never open in speech again. The 
singing-girl, blue-eyed and sweet-voiced, suddenly lies voice- 
less, like a stone.© With a jarring shock, as of closed gates, 
the grave closes over sound and colour; moved round in 
Earths diurnal course with rocks, and stones, and trees. 
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Even thus there is some little comfort in lying under 
known earth; and the strangeness of a foreign grave adds 
a last grief to exile. The Eretrians, captured by the Persian 
general Datis, and sent from their island home by endless 
marches into the heart of Asia, pine in the hot Cissian 
plains, and with their last voice from the tomb send out a 
greeting to the dear and distant sea! The Athenian laid in 
earth beside the Nile, and the Egyptian whose tomb stands 
by a village of Crete, though from all places the descent to 
the house of Hades is one, yet fret at their strange resting- 
places.2 No bitterer pang can be added to death than for 
the white bones of the dead to lie far away, washed by chill 
rains, or mouldering on a strange beach with the screaming 
sea-gulls above them.® 

This last aspect of death was the one upon which the art 
of the epigrammatist lavished its utmost resources. From 
first to last the Greeks were a seafaring people, and death 
at sea was always present to them as a common occurrence. 
The Mediterranean was the great highway of the world’s 
journeying and traffic. All winter through, travel almost 
ceased on it except for those who could not avoid it, and 
whom desire of gain or urgence of business drove forth 
across stormy and perilous waters; with spring there came, 
year by year, a sort of breaking-up of the frost, and the 
seas were all at once covered with a swarm of shipping. 
From Egypt and Syria fleets bore the produce of the East 
westward ; from the Pillars of Hercules galleys came laden 
with the ores of Spain and Britain; through the Propontis 
streamed the long convoys of corn-ships from the Euxine 
with their freights of wheat. Across the Aegean from 
island to island, along its shores from port to port, ran con- 
tinually the tide of local commerce, the crowds of tourists 
and emigrants, the masses of people and merchandise 
drawn hither and thither in the track of armies, or bound 
to and from shows and festivals and markets. The fishing 
industry, at least in the later Greek period, employed the 
whole population of small islands and seaside towns. 


1 Anth. Pal, vii. 256, 259. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 477, X. 3. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 225, 285. 
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Among those thousands of vessels many must, every year, 
have come to harm in those difficult channels and 
treacherous seas. And death at sea had a great horror 
and anguish attached to it; the engulfing in darkness, the 
vain struggles for life, the loss of burial rites and all the 
last offices that can be paid to death, made it none the less 
terrible that it was so common. From the Odyssey down- 
ward tales of sea-peril and shipwreck had the most powerful 
fascination. Yet to that race of sailors the sea always 
remained hateful; ‘as much as a mother is sweeter than a 
stepmother, says Antipater,! ‘so much is earth dearer than 
the grey sea. The fisherman tossing on the waves looked 
back with envy to the shepherd, who, though his life was 
no less hard, could sit in quiet piping to his flock on the 
green hillside; the merchant who crossed the whole length 
of the Mediterranean on his traffic, or even ventured out 
beyond Calpe into the unknown ocean, hungered for the 
peace of broad lands and the lowing of herds.” Cedet et 
ipse mart vector, nec nautica pinus mutabit merces: all 
dreams of a golden age, or of an ideal life in the actual 
world, included in them the release from this weary and 
faithless element. Even in death it would not allow its 
victims rest; the cry of the drowned man is that though 
kind hands have given him burial on the beach, even there 
the ceaseless thunder of the surge is in his ears, and the 
roar of the surf under the broken reef will not let him be 
quiet; ‘keep back but twelve feét from me,’ is his last 
prayer, ‘and there billow and roar as much as thou wilt. ® 
But even the grace of a tomb was often denied. In un- 
known distances the sailor sank into the gulfs or was flung 
on a desert beach. Erasippus, perished with his ship, has 
all the ocean for his grave; somewhere far away his white 
bones moulder on a spot that the sea-gulls alone can tell. 
Thymodes rears a cenotaph to his son, who on some Bithy- 
nian beach or island of the Pontic lies a naked corpse on an 
inhospitable shore. Young Seleucus, wrecked in the distant 


1 Anth, Pal. ix. 23. . 
2 Anth. Pal. vii. 636, ix. 7; cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 468-70. 
3 Anth, Pal. vii. 284. 
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Atlantic, has long been dead on the trackless Spanish 
coasts, while yet at home in Lesbos they praise him and 
look forward to his return. On the thirsty uplands of 
Dryopia the empty earth is heaped up that does not cover 
Polymedes, tossed up and down far from stony Trachis on 
the surge of the Icarian sea. ‘Also thee, O son of Cleanor,’ 
one poem abruptly opens, in the overwhelming thought of 
all those many others whom the sea had swallowed down." 
The ocean never forgot its cruelty. Ildca Oadacca 
Oadvaocoa, ‘everywhere the sea is the sea, wails Aris- 
tagoras,2 past the perilous Cyclades and the foaming 
narrows of the Hellespont only to be drowned in a little 
Locrian harbour; the very sound of the words echoes the 
heavy wash of waves and the hissing of eternal foam. 
Already in sight of home, like Odysseus on his voyage 
from Aeolia, the sailor says to himself, ‘to-morrow the 
long battle against contrary winds will be over, when the 
storm gathers as the words leave his lips, and he is swept 
back to death.2 The rash mariner who trusts the gales of 
winter draws fate on himself with his own hands; Cleonicus, 
hastening home to Thasos with his merchandise from 
Hollow Syria at the setting of the Pleiad, sinks with the 
sinking star.* But even in the days of the halcyons, when 
the sea should stand like a sheet of molten glass, the 
terrible straits swallow Aristomenes, with ship and crew; 
and Nicophemus perishes, not in wintry waves, but of thirst 
in a calm on the smooth and merciless Libyan sea.o By 
harbours and headlands stood the graves of drowned men 
with pathetic words of warning or counsel. ‘I am the 
tomb of one shipwrecked’; in these words again and again 
the verses begin. What follows is sometimes an appeal to 
others to take example: ‘let him have only his own hardi- 
hood to blame, who looses moorings from my grave’; 
sometimes it is a call to courage: ‘I perished; yet even 
then other ships sailed safely on.’ One, in words incom- 
parable for pathos and simplicity, neither counsels nor 


1 Anth, Pal. vii. 285, 497, 376, 651, 263. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 630. * Anth, Pal, vii. 263, 534. 
> Anth. Pal, ix, 271, vii. 293. 
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warns: ‘O mariners, well be with you at sea and on land; 
but know that you pass the tomb of a shipwrecked man.’ 
Another sends a blessing out of his nameless tomb: ‘O 
sailor, ask not whose grave I am, but be thine own fortune 
a kindlier sea.’ ! 

Beyond this point simplicity and pathos cannot go. 
But a height even greater is reached in a group of three 
epigrams? which unite these qualities with severe magnifi- 
cence of language and with the poignancy of some tragical 
Border ballad: that where Ariston of Cyrene, lying dead by 
the Icarian rocks, cries out passionately on mariners who go 
sailing by to tell Meno how his son perished ; that where 
the tomb of Biton in the morning sun, under the walls of 
Torone, sends a like message by the traveller to the child- 
less father, Nicagoras of Amphipolis ; and most piercing of 
all in their sorrow and most splendid in their cadences, the 
stately lines that tell of Polyanthus, sunk off Sciathus in the 
stormy Aegean, and laid in his grave by the young wife to 
whom only a dead body was brought home by the fisher- 
men as they sailed into harbour in the grey of dawn. 

Less numerous than these poems of sea-sorrow, but with 
the same trouble of darkness, the same haunting chill, are 
others where death comes through the gloom of wet nights, 
in the snowstorm or the thunderstorm or the autumn rains 
that drown the meadow and swell the ford. The contrast 
of summer days may perhaps make the tidings of death more 
pathetic, and wake a more delicate pity; but the physical 
horror, as in the sea-pieces, is keener at the thought of 
lonely darkness, and storm in the night. Such are the 
pictures of the cattle coming unherded down the hill through 
the heavy snow at dusk, while high on the mountain side 
their master lies dead, struck by lightning; or of Ion, who 
slipped overboard unnoticed in the darkness, while the sailors 
drank late into night at their anchorage ; or of the strayed 
revellers, Orthon and Polyxenus, who, bewildered in the rainy 
night, with the lights of the banquet still flaring in their 


1 4Anth. Pal. vii. 264, 282, 6753 269, 350. 
2 Anth, Pal. vii. 499, 502, 739. 
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eyes, stumbled on the slippery hill-path and lay dead at the 
foot of the cliff} 

O Charidas, what is there beneath ? cries a passer-by over 
the grave of one who had in life nursed his hopes on the 
doctrine of a resurrection ; and out of the grave comes the 
sombre answer, Great darkness.2 It is in this feeling that 
the brooding over death in later Greek literature issues ; 
we feel that we have left the ancient world and are on the 
brink of the Middle Ages with their half hysterical feeling 
about death, the piteous and ineffectual revolt against it, 
and the malign fascination with which it preys on men’s 
minds and paralyses their action. To the sombre imagina- 
tion of an exhausted race the generations of mankind were 
flocks of victims dragged one after another to the slaughter- 
house; in Palladas and his contemporaries the medieval 
dance of death is begun.*? The great and simple view of 
death is wholly broken up, with the usual loss and gain 
that comes of analysis. On the one hand is developed this 
tremulous protest against the law of life. But on the other 
there arises in compensation the view of death as final 
peace, the release from trouble, the end of wandering, the 
resolution of the feverous life of man into the placid con- 
tinuity of nature. With a great loss of strength and direct- 
ness comes an increased measure of gentleness. Poetry 
loves to linger over the thought of peaceful graves. The 
dead boy’s resting-place by the spring under the poplars 
bids the weary wayfarer turn aside and drink in the shade, 
and remember the quiet place when he is far away. The 
aged gardener lies at peace under the land that he had 
laboured for many a year, and in recompense of his fruitful 
toil over vine and olive, corn-field and orchard-plot, the 
grateful earth lies lightly over his grey temples, and the 
earliest flowers of spring blossom above his dust. The lines 
of Leonidas, in which Cleitagoras asks that when he is dead 
the sheep may bleat above him, and the shepherd pipe from 
the rock as they graze softly along the valley, and that the 
countryman in spring may pluck a posy of meadow flowers 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 173, ix. 82, vii. 398, 660, 2 Anth, Pal. vii. 524. 
3 Anth, Pal. x. 78, 85, 88, xi. 300, 
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and lay it on his grave, have all the tenderness of an English 
pastoral in a land of soft outlines and silvery tones. An 
intenser feeling for nature and a more consoling peace are 
in the nameless poem that bids the hill-brooks and the cool 
upland pastures tell the bees, when they go forth anew 
on their flowery way, that their old keeper fell asleep on 
a winter night, and will not come back with spring. The 
lines call to mind that passage of the Adonazs where the 
thought of earth’s annual resurrection calms by its glory 
and beauty the very sorrow which it rekindles; as those 
others in which, now the Malian fowler is gone, the plane 
again offers her branches ‘ for the holy bird to rest his swift 
wing, 8 are echoed in the Ode where the note of the im- 
mortal bird sets the listener in the darkness at peace with 
Death. The dying man leaves earth with a last kind word. 
At rest from long wanderings, the woman, whose early 
memory went back to the storming of Athens by Roman 
legionaries, and whose later life had passed from Italy to 
Asia, unites the lands of her birth and adoption and decease 
in her farewell For all ranks and ages—the baby gone to 
be a flower in Persephone’s crowned hair, the young scholar, 
dear to men and dearer to the Muses, the sage who, from 
the seclusion of his Alexandrian library, has seen three 
kings succeed to the throne'—the recompense of life is 
peace. Peace is on the graves of the good servant, the 
faithful nurse, the slave who does not even in the tomb 
forget his master’s kindness or cease to help him at need.® 
Even the pets of the household have their slight memorial 
and their lasting rest. The shrill cicala, silent and no more 
looked on by the sun, finds a place on the meadows whose 
flowers the Queen of the Dead herself keeps bright with 
dew. The sweet-throated song-bird, the faithful watch-dog, 
the speckled partridge in the coppice, go at the appointed 
time upon their silent way — zpsas angusti terminus aevt 
excipit—and come into human sympathy because their 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 315; vii. 321, 657. The spirit and much of the language 
of these epigrams are very like those of Gray’s H/egy. 

2 Anth Pal. vii. 717. 3 Anth, Pal. vii. 171. 4 Anth. Pal. vii. 368. 

5 Anth. Pal. vii. 78, 483; Diog. Laert. iv. 25. 
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bright life is taken to its rest like man’s own in so brief 
a term. 

Before this gentler view of death grief itself becomes 
softened. ‘Fare thou well even in the house of Hades,’ says 
the friend over the grave of the friend: the words are 
the same as those of Achilles over Patroclus, but all the 
wild anguish has gone out of them.2 Over the ashes of 
Theognis of Sinope, without a word of sorrow, with hardly 
a pang of pain, Glaucus sets a stone in memory of the 
companionship of many years. And in the tenderest of 
epitaphs on dead friends acquiescence passes into hope, as 
the survivor of that union ‘which masters Time indeed, 
and is eternal, separate from fears,’ prays Sabinus, if it be 
permitted, not even among the dead to let the severing 
water of Lethe pass his lips.® 


Out of peace comes the fruit of blessing. The drowned { 
sailor rests the easier in his grave that the lines written over | 
it bid better fortune to others who adventure the sea. ‘Go | 
thou upon thy business and obtain thy desire, * says the 


dead man to the passer-by, and the kind word makes | 


the weight of his own darkness less to bear. Amazonia | 
of Thessalonica from her tomb bids husband and children | 


cease their lamentations and be only glad while they re- | 
member her.’ Such recompense is in death that the dead | 
sailor or shepherd becomes thenceforth the genius of the. 


shore or the hillside. The sacred sleep under earth sends | 
forth a dim effluence ; in a sort of trance between life and | 
death the good still are good and do not wholly cease out © 


of being.® 

For the doctrine of immortality did not dawn upon the 
world at any single time or from any single quarter. We 
are accustomed, perhaps, to think of it as though it came 
like sunrise out of the dark, laa sedentibus in tenebris, giving 
a new sense to mankind and throwing over the whole 
breadth of life a vivid severance of light from shadow, 
putting colour and sharp form into what had till then all 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 189, 199, 211, 203. 2 72, xxiii. 19; Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 
3 Anth, Pal. vii. 509, 346, 4 Kaibel, Zpgigr. Gr. 190. 
® Anth. Pal. vii. 667. 8 Anth, Pal. vii. 269, 451, 657. 
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lain dim in the dusk, like Virgil’s woodland path under the 
glimpses of a fitful moon. Rather it may be compared to 
those scattered lights that watchers from Mount Ida were 
said to discern moving hither and thither in the darkness, 
and at last slowly gathering and kindling into the clear 
pallor of dawn.’ So it is that those half-beliefs, those hints 
and longings, still touch us with the freshness of our own 
experience. For the ages of faith, if such there be, have not 
yet come; still in the mysterious glimmer of a doubtful light 
men wait for the coming of the unrisen sun. During a brief 
and brilliant period the splendour of corporate life had 
absorbed the life of the citizen; an Athenian of the age of 
Pericles may have, for the moment, found Athens all-suffi- 
cient to his needs. With the decay of that glory it became 
plain that this life was insufficient, that it failed in per- 
manence and simplicity. We all dwell in a single native 
country, the universe, said Meleager,? expressing a feeling 
that had become the common heritage of his race. But that 
country, as men saw it, was but ill governed ; and in nothing 
more so than in the rewards and punishments it gave its 
citizens. To regard it as the vestibule only of another 
country where life should have its intricacies simplified, its 
injustices remedied, its evanescent beauty fixed, and its brief 
joy made full, became an imperious instinct that claimed 
satisfaction, through definite religious teaching or the dreams 
of philosophy or the visions of poetry. And so the last 
words of Greek sepulcral poetry express, through questions 
and doubts, in metaphor and allegory, the final belief in 
some blessedness beyond death. Who knows whether to 
live be not death, and to be dead life? so the haunting hope 
begins. The Master of the Portico died young; does he 
sleep in the quiet embrace of earth, or wake in the joy of 
the other world?? ‘Even in life what makes each one of 
us to be what we are is only the soul; and when we are 
dead, the bodies of the dead are rightly said to be our 
shades or images; for the true and immortal being of each 
one of us, which is called the soul, goes on her way to other 


1 Lucret. v. 663. 2 Anth. Pal, vil. 417. 
3 x1. 7 in this selection. 
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gods, that before them she may give an account.’! These are 
the final words left to men by that superb genius the dream 
of whose youth had ended in the lines? made alive again 
in English by Shelley :— 
Thou wert the Morning Star among the living 
Ere thy fair light was fled ; 


Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


And at last, not from the pen of Plato, nor written in lines 
of gold, but set by a half-forgotten friend over an obscure 
grave,’ comes the certitude of that long hope. Heliodorus 
and Diogeneia died on the same day and are buried under 
the same stone: but love admits no such bar to its 
continuance, and the tomb is a bridal chamber for their 
triumphant life. 


XV 


Criticism, to be made effectively, must be made from 
beyond and outside the thing criticised. But as regards 
life itself, such an effort of abstraction is more than human. 
Men look on life from a point inside it, and the total view 
differs, or may even be reversed, with the position of the 
observer. The shifting of perspective makes things appear 
variously both in themselves and in their proportion to 
other things. What lies behind one person is before 
another; the less object, if nearer, may eclipse the greater ; 
where there is no fixed standard of reference, how can it 
be determined what is real and what apparent, or whether 
there be any absolute fact at all? To some few among 
men it has been granted to look on life as it were from 
without, with vision unaffected by the limit of view and 
the rapid shifting of place. These, the poets who see 
life steadily and whole, in Arnold’s celebrated phrase, are 
for the rest of mankind almost divine. We recognise them 
as such through a sort of instinct awakened by theirs and 


1 Plato, Laws, 959. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 670. 
8 Anth, Pal, vii. 378, vyadropevor kal raddov ws Oddapov. 
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responding to it, through the inarticulate divinity of which 
we are all in some degree partakers. 

These are the great poets; and we do not look, in any 
Anthology of slight pieces, for so broad and sustained a 
view of life. But what we do find in the Anthology is the 
reflection in many epigrams of many partial criticisms from 
within ; the expression, in the most brief and pointed form, 
of the total effect that life had on one man or another at 
certain moments, whether in the heat of blood, or the first 
melancholy of youth, or the graver regard of mature years. 
In most the same note recurs, of the shortness of life, 
of the inevitableness of death. Now death is the shadow 
at the feast, bidding men make haste to drink before the 
cup is snatched from their lips with its sweetness yet 
undrained ; again it is the bitterness within the cup itself, 
the lump of salt dissolving in the honeyed wine and spoil- 
ing the drink. Then comes the revolt against the cruel law 
of Nature in undisciplined minds. Sometimes this results 
in hard cynicism, sometimes in the relaxation of all effort ; 
now and then the bitterness grows so deep that it almost 
takes the quality of a real philosophy, a ‘nihilism’ that 
declares itself as a positive solution of the whole problem. 
‘Little is the life of our rejoicing, says Rufinus,! in the 
very words of an old English ballad; ‘old age comes 
quickly, and death ends all. In many epigrams this burden 
is repeated. The philosophy is that of Ecclesiastes: ‘Go 
thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with 
a merry heart, let thy garments be always white, and let 
thy head lack no ointment; see life with the wife whom 
thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity; for that 
is thy portion in life, and in thy labour which thou takest 
under the sun.’ If the irony here is unintentional it is all 
the bitterer; such consolation leads surely to a more pro- 
found gloom. With a selfish nature this view of life 
becomes degraded into cynical effrontery ; under the Roman 
empire the lowest corruption of ‘good manners’ took for 
its motto the famous words, repeated in an anonymous 


1 Anth. Pal, v. 12; cf. the beautiful lyric with the refrain Lyty// coye ys son 
done in Wright’s fifteenth-century MS. (Percy Society, 1847). 
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epigram in the Anthology,! Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. In finer tempers it issues in a mood 
strangely mingled of weakness of will and lucidity of 
intelligence, like that of Omar Khayyam. Many of the 
stanzas of the Persian poet have a close parallel, not only 
of thought but of actual turn of phrase, in verses of the 
later eépigrammatists.2 The briefness of life when first 
realised makes youth feverish and self-absorbed. ‘Other 
men perhaps will be, but / shall be dead and turned into 
black earth, he says—as though that were the one thing 
of importance. Or again, the beauty of returning spring 
is felt in the blood as an imperious call to renew the delight 
in the simplest physical pleasures, food, scent of flowers, 
walks in the fresh country air, and to thrust away the 
wintry thought of dead friends who cannot share those 
delights now.* The earliest form taken by the instinct 
of self-preservation and the revolt against death can hardly 
be called by a milder name than swaggering. ‘I don’t 
care, the young man cries,° with a sort of faltering bravado. 
Snatch the pleasure of the moment, such is the selfish 
instinct of man before his first imagination of life, and then, 
and then, let fate do its will upon you. Thereafter, as the 
first turbulence of youth passes, its first sadness succeeds, 
with the thought of all who have gone before and all who 
are to follow, and of the long silence under the ground. 
Touches of tenderness break in upon the reveller ; thoughts 
of the kinship of earth, as the drinker lifts the cup wrought 
of the same clay as he; submission to the lot of mortality ; 
counsels to be generous while life lasts, ‘to give and to 
share’; the renunciation of gross ambitions such as wealth 
and power, with some likeness or shadow in it of the grace 
of humility.’ 

It is here that the change begins. To renounce for the 


1 Anth. Pal, xi.-56. * Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 25, 433 xii. 50. 
3 Theognis, 877, Bergk. 4 Anth, Pal. ix. 412. 
5 Anth. Pal. xi. 23. 
6 Archestratus ap. Athenaeum, vii. 286 A: Kav dmoOvjoKew HENAnS, dpracopv, 
. Kara torepov H5n wacx’ 6 rl cor werpwuévoy éotly, The phrase may bear a 
significance beyond the humorous intention of the writer. 
7 Anth. Pal. xi. 3, 43, 56. 
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first time is an action of supreme importance, and its con- 
sequences reach over the whole of life. Not only is it that 
he who has renounced one thing has shown himself im- 
plicitly capable of renouncing all things: he has shown 
much. more: reflection, choice, will. Thenceforth he is able 
to see part of life at all events from outside, the part which 
he has put away from himself; for the first time his criti- 
cism of life begins to be real. He has no longer a mere 
feeling, whether eager haste or sullen submission or blind 
revolt ; behind the feeling there is now thought, the power 
which makes and unmakes all things. 

Of this maturer criticism on life the Anthology crystal- 
lises many brilliant fragments. Perhaps there is no thought 
among them which was even then original; certainly there 
is none which is not now more or less familiar. But the 
perfected expression without which thought remains ineffec- 
tual gives some of them a value as enduring as their charm. 
A few of them are here set side by side without comment, 
for no comment is needed to make their sense clear, nor to 
give weight to their grave and penetrating reality. 

‘Those who have left the sweet light I mourn no longer, 
but those who live in perpetual expectation of death.’ 

‘What belongs to mortals is mortal, and all things pass 
by us; and if not, yet we pass by them.’ 

‘Now we flourish, as others did before, and others will 
presently, whose children we shall not see.’ 

‘T weep not for thee, dearest friend; for thou knewest 
much good ; and likewise God dealt thee thy share of ill.’ 

These epigrams in their clear and unimpassioned brevity 
are a type of the Greek temper in the age of reflection. 
Many others, less simple in their language, less crystalline 
in their structure, have the same quiet sadness in their 
tone. As itis said in the solemn line of Menander, sorrow 
and life are too surely akin.2 The vanity of earthly labour; 
the passing of youth; the utter annihilation of past time 
with all that it held of action and suffering ; the bitterness 
of the fear of death, and the weariness of the clutch at life ; 


1 XII. 20, 32, 25, 22, in this selection. 
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such are among the thoughts of most frequent recurrence. 
In one view these are the commonplaces of literature; yet 
they are none the less the expression of the profoundest 
thought of mankind. 

In Greek literature from first to last this is the view of 
life taken by the most serious thinkers. Not in one age or 
in one form of poetry alone, but in most that are of great 
import, the feeling that death was better than life is no 
mere caprice of melancholy, but a settled conviction. The 
terrible words of Zeus in the Iliad to the horses of Achilles,! 
‘for there is nothing more pitiable than man, of all things 
that breathe and move on earth, represent the Greek 
criticism of life already mature and consummate. ‘ Of all 
things not to be born into the world is best, says Theognis 
in lines the calmness of which has no trace of resentment,” 
‘but being born, as quickly as may be to pass the gates of 
Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of earth. Sophocles at 
the end of his long and brilliant life, in an age the most 
splendid that the world has ever witnessed, reaffirms, with 
the weight of a testamentary declaration, the words of the 
Megarian poet: and in another line,? whose rhythm is the 
sighing of all the world made audible, ‘There is no such 
pain, he says, ‘as length of life’ So too Menander, in the 
most striking of the fragments preserved from his world of 
comedies,* weighs and puts aside all the attractions that 
life can offer: ‘Him I call most happy who, having gazed 
without grief on these august things, the common sun, the 
stars, water, clouds, fire, goes quickly back whence he came.’ 
With so clear-sighted and so sombre a view of this life, and 
with no certainty of another, it was only the inspiration 
of great thought and action, and the gladness of yet un- 
exhausted youth, that sustained the ancient world so long. 
And this gladness of youth faded away. Throughout all 
the writing of.the later classical period we feel one thing 
constantly ; that life was without joy. The one desire left 
is for rest. Life is brief, as men of old time said; but now 


1 71, xvii. 443-447. 
2 Theognis, 425-8, Bergk ; Sophocles, Oed. Co/, 1225-8, 
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there is scarcely a wish that it should be longer. ‘ Little is 
thy life and afflicted,” says Leonidas,! ‘and not even so is it 
sweet, but more bitter than loathed death. ‘Weeping I 
was born, and when I have done my weeping I die, another 
poet wails,? ‘and all my life is among many tears.’ Aesopus 
is in a strait betwixt two; if one might but escape from 
life without the horror of dying! for now it is only the 
revolt from death that keeps him in the anguish of life. To 
Palladas of Alexandria the world is but a slaughter-house, 
and death is its blind and irresponsible lord. 

From the name of Palladas is inseparable the name of 
the famous Hypatia, and the strange history of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The last glimmer of light in the ancient 
world was from the embers of their philosophy. A few late 
epigrams preserve a record of their mystical doctrines, and 
speak in half-unintelligible language of ‘the one hope’ that 
went among them, a veiled and crowned phantom, under 
the name of Wisdom. But, apart from those lingering 
relics of a faith among men half dreamers and_ half 
charlatans, patience and silence were the only two counsels 
left ; patience, in which we imitate God himself; silence, in 
which all our words must soon end. Men had once been 
comforted for their own life and death in the thought of 
deathless memorials ; now they had lost hope, and declared 
that no words and no gods could give immortality.° Greek 
literature perished because it found nothing more in the end 
to say than this. Its end was like that recorded of the noblest 
of the Roman Emperors ;‘ the last word uttered with its 
dying breath was the counsel of equanimity. Resignation & 
was the one lesson left, and, this lesson once fully learned, 
it naturally and silently died. The ages that followed were 
too preoccupied to think of preserving its records, or even 
of writing its epitaph. Filtered down through Byzantine 
epitomes, through Arabic translations, through every sort 


1 Anth., Pal. vii. 472. 2 Anth, Pal. x. 84. 3 Anth. Pal. x. 123. 

4 Anth. Pal. x. 85. 5 Anth. Pal. x. 94, Xi. 300. 

6 Anth, Pal. vii. 300, 362. 

7 Sionum Aequanimitatis dedit atgue ita conversus guasi dormiret spirttum 
reddidit, Jul. Capitol., Antoninus Pius, c. 12. 

8 ‘Hovylny dyardv, Anth. Pal. x. 77. 
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of strange and tortuous channel, a tradition of this great 
literature just survived long enough to kindle the imagina- 
tion of the fifteenth century. The revolutions of history, 
fortunate perhaps for the world, swept the last Greek 
scholars away from Constantinople, carrying with them the 
priceless relics of forgotten splendours. To some broken 
stones, and to the chance which has saved a few hundred 
manuscripts from destruction, is due such knowledge as we 
have to-day of that Greek thought and life which still remain 
to us in many ways an unapproached ideal. 


XVI 


That ancient world perished ; and all the while, side by 
side with it, a new world was growing up with which it had 
so little in common that hitherto it would only have been 
confusing to take the latter much into account. This review 
of the older civilisation has, so far as may be, been kept 
apart from all that is implied by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; it has even spoken of the decay and death of litera- 
ture, though literature and thought in another field were 
never more active than in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church. For the latter half of the period of human 
history over which the Greek Anthology stretches, this new 
world was in truth the more important of the two. While 
to the ageing Greek mind life had already lost its joy, and 
thought begun to sicken, we hear the first notes of a new 
glory and passion ; 

"Eyetpe 6 xabeviwv 
kal dvaora €k TOV veKpa@y 
Kat erepatvoe: cor 6 Xpiords,} 


In this fragment of shapeless verse, not in the smooth 
delicate couplets of contemporary poets, Polyaenus or Anti- 
philus, lay the germ of the music which was to charm the 
centuries that followed. Even through the long swoon of 
art which is usually thought of as following the darkness of 


1 Quoted by S. Paul, APA. v. 14. 
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the third century, the truth was that art was transforming 
itself into new shapes and learning a new language. The 
last wisdom of the Neo-Platonic philosophy was barely said 
when the Church of the Holy Wisdom rose in Constan- 
tinople, the most perfect work of art that has yet been 
known in organic beauty of design and splendour of orna- 
ment ; and when Justinian by his closure of the schools of 
Athens marked off, as by a precise line, the end of the 
ancient world, in the Greek monasteries of Athos new types 
of beauty were being slowly wrought out which passed out- 
ward from land to land, transfiguring the face of the world 
as they went. 

It is only in the growth and life of that new world that 
the decay and death of the old can be regarded with equa- 
nimity, or can in a certain sense be historically justified ; 
for Greek civilisation was and still is so incomparable that 
its loss might otherwise fill the mind with despair, and 
seem to be the last irony cast by fate against the idea of 
human progress. But it is the law of all Nature, from her 
highest works to her lowest, that life only comes by death ; 
‘she replenishes one thing out of another, in the words of 
the Roman poet, ‘and does not suffer anything to be be- 
gotten before she has been recruited by the death of some- 
thing else.’ To all things born she comes one day with 
her imperious message : materzes opus est ut crescant postera 
secla+ With the infinite patience of one who has inex- 
haustible time and imperishable material at her absolute 
command, slowly, vacillatingly, not hesitating at any waste 
or any cruelty, Nature works out some form till it ap- 
proaches perfection; then finds it flawed, finds it is not 
the thing she meant, and with the same unscrupulous and 
passionless action breaks it up and begins anew. As in 
our own lives we sometimes feel that the slow progress 
of years, the structure built up cell by cell through pain 
and patience and weariness at lavish cost seems one day, 
when some great new force enters our life, to crumble and 
fall away from us, leaving us strangers in a new world, so it is 
with the greater types of life, with peoples and civilisations ; 


1 Lucret. i. 263, iii. 967. 
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some secret inherent flaw was in their structure; they meet 
a trial for which they were not prepared, and fail; once 
more they must be passed into the crucible and melted down 
to their primitive matter. Yet in some way the experience 
of all past generations enters into those which succeed them, 
and still lives in the gradual evolution of the purpose of 
history. Of histories no less than of poems it is true that 
the best are but shadows, and that, for the highest purposes 
which history serves, the idea is the fact ; the impression 
produced on us, the influence of a life, ideal or actual, akin 
to and yet different from ours, is the one thing which primarily 
matters. 

The highest office of history is to preserve ideals, as it is 
of poetry to create them. The value of this selection of 
minor poetry—if one can speak of a value in poetry beyond 
itself—is that, however imperfectly, it draws for us in little a 
picture of the Greek ideal with all its virtues and its failings ; 
it may be taken as an epitome, slightly sketched with a facile 
hand, of the book of Greek life. How slight its substance 
is becomes plain the moment we turn from these epigrams, 
however delicate and graceful, to the great poems. Yet the 
very study of the lesser and the appreciation that comes of 
study may quicken our understanding of the greater ; and 
there is something even more moving and pathetic in their 
survival, as of flowers from a strange land; white violets 
gathered at morning, to revert to Meleager’s exquisite 
metaphor, and still yielding a faint sweetness in the never- 
ending afternoon. 


PNTHOLOGY 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 





THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Modca ira, tive Tavde pépers MayKapTov dobar ; 
}) Tis 0 Kal TevEas buvoberav atépavor ; 
“Avuce wev Medréaypos: apifirw S8 Avoxre? 
pvapoouvoy Tavtav éLeTrovnce yapw’ 
5 IlodAa@ pev ewrréEas ’Avirns Kpiva, Tord Sé Moupods 
Nelpia, Kai Larpods Bad pév, AXA poda 
Ndpxiooov te yopov MeXavurrridou éyxvov buvor, 
kat véov oivavOns KrAHpa Sipwvidew 
Sov 8 avaylé wréFas pupdrvory eddvOepwov ipiv 
10 Nooaidos, 5 SéXto1s Knpov érn€ev "Epws* 
TH 8 dua Kai cdurpvyov ad’ idumveoto “Piavowv 
Kal yAvkvv ’Hpivyns rapbevoypwta KpoKor, 
"AXKatou Te AdANOpov ev LuvoTroAdLs VaK.vOor, 
Kat Lapuiov Sapvys KrAOva pedaptréTadov: 
15 ’Ey dé Acwvidew Oarepovs kiccoto KopvpBous, 


Mvacadarkov Te Kopas o€oTdpou Tritvos 


Dear Muse, for whom bringest thou this gardenful of song, or 
who is he that fashioned the garland of poets? Meleager made it, 
and wrought out thts gift as a remembrance for noble Diocles, 
inweaving many lilies of Anyte, and many martagons of Moero, 
and of Sappho little, but all roses, and the narcissus of choral 
Melanippides budding into hymns, and the fresh shoot of the 
vine-blossom of Simonides ; twining to mingle therewith the spice- 
scented flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets Love melted the 
wax, and with her, marjoram from sweet-breathing Rhianus, and the 
delicious maiden-complexioned crocus of Erinna, and the hyacinth 
of Alcaeus, vocal among the poets, and the dark-leaved laurel- 
spray of Samius, and withal the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas, and 
the tresses of Mnasalcas’ sharp pine ; and he plucked the spreading 
plane of the song of Pamphilus, woven together with the walnut 
shoots of Pancrates and the fair-foliaged white poplar of Tymnes, 
and the green mint of Nicias, and the horn-poppy of Euphemus 


growing on the sands; and with these Damagetus, a dark violet, 
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Braowy te wraTdvic Tov aréOpice Lappirov oipns 
ovpTreKTov Kapuns épvect Ilayxpateos, 
Tupved 7’ ebrrérarov NevKNV, XoEpoV TE cicUp/Spov 
20 Nixiov, Eignpou 7’ aupotpopov raparov" 
’Ev & dpa Aapaynrov lov pédav, 760 Te wUpToV 
Kadndxov, cTupenod perTov det MEédLTOS, 
Avyvida 7 Etdopiwvos, i8 év Modonow apopov 
ds Avos é« Kovpwv eoyev érravupinu’ 
25 how 8 aw “Hynovmmov évérdexe pawdda Potpuy, 
Ilépaov 7’ evwHdn oxoivoy aunoduevos* 
DSdv 8 dua Kai yruxvpnrov am’ axpewovov Acrotipov, 
Kal porns avOn mpata Mevexpateos, 
Spupvaious te KNadovs Nixawerov, noe Daévvov 
30 réppivOov, BAwOpnv 7 axpada Limpiew: 
Ey 8€ kal é« NEtpa@vos GwopHnToLo cédiva, 
Baa dtaxviforv avOea, Ilapevidos, 
Acivava 7 evkapredvta wedotaKtoy ato Movoéwv 
EavOovs éx Kardpuns BaxyvrAibew otayvas* 
35 “Ev & dp’ ’Avaxpelovta, TO wev yAuKD KeEivo pedo LA, 
vextapéous 8 éeyous, domopoy avOémov 
Ep 6€ Kat é« hopBis cxorLoTpiyos avOos axavOns 
"Apyliroyou, TiKpas oTpayyas am’ wKeavod: 
and the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of pungent 
honey, and the rose-campion of Euphorion, and the spice-plant of 
the Muses, him who had his surname from the Dioscori: and with 
them he inwove Hegesippus, a riotous grape-cluster, and mowed 
down the scented rush of Perses; and withal the quince from 
the branches of Diotimus, and the first pomegranate flowers of 
Menecrates, and the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus, and the terebinth 
of Phaennus, and the tall wild pear of Simmias, and among them 
also parsley from the blameless meadow of Parthenis, plucking 
apart its small flowers, and fruitful remnants from the honey- 
dropping Muses, yellow ears from the corn-blade of Bacchylides ; 
and withal Anacreon, both that sweet song of his and his nectarous 
elegies, unsown honeysuckle; and withal the thorn-blossom of 
Archilochus from a tangled brake, bitter drops from the ocean; 
and with them the young olive-shoots of Alexander, and the 


crimson water-lily of Polycleitus; and among them he laid amara- 
cus, Polystratus the flower of singers, and the young Phoenician 
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Tots & aw’ ’AXeEavdpovo véous dprnkas érains, 
40 nd€ Hodverettou mophipeov Kiapov: 
Ev & dp’ duapaxov Hxe Wordartpatov, dvOos dodar, 
Dotviccay re vénv KvTpov aT’ ’Avtimratpou: 
Kat pny kal Luplav otaxvorpiya OnKkato vdpdsov 
Uuvobérav “Epyod Sédpov devdopevov 
45 ‘Ev d¢ MoceiSummov te wal “HdvXov dypu’ apovpns 
DiKeridew 7’ avewous dvOea hvopeva: 
Nat ppv cal ypvcesov aet Geiovo WAdtwvos 
KN@Va TOV €E apeThs TavTOOL AapTopmevor, 
"“Aotpav 7 isp” Apatov omod Barer, obpavoudKevs 
50 oivikos Keipas TpwToyovous EdiKas, 
Awrov 7 evyaitny Xaipnpuovos, év droyt plEas 
Pardipov, Avraydpou 7’ evatpodov dupa Bods, 
Tap te diraxpntov Ocodwpidew veobarh 
épTvAXop, Kuavov T avOea Daview, 
55 “AdXov 7 épvea Toda veoypada: Tots 8 &wa Movons 
Kat operépys Tb Tov Tpwifa NevKOia. 
"AANA Hirous pev Ewotar Pépw yapuy, eos dé piaTass 


x € lal / © Ni / 
Kowvos 0 TOY Movaéwy jdverris otépavos. 


cypress of Antipater, and also set therein spiked Syrian nard, the 
singing poet who was Hermes’ dower; and withal Poseidippus 
and Hedylus together, wild blossoms of the cornfield, and the 
blowing windflowers of the son of Sicelides; yea, and set therein 
the golden bough of the ever divine Plato, that shines everywhere 
by its virtue, and beside him Aratus the knower of the stars, 
cutting the first-born spires of that heaven-high palm, and the 
fair-tressed lotus of Chaeremon mixed with the gilliflower of 
Phaedimus, and the woven daisies of Antagoras, and the wine- 
loving fresh-blown wild thyme of Theodorides, and the corn-flowers 
of Phanias, and many newly-scriptured shoots of others; and with 
them also even from his own Muse some early white violets. Now 
to my friends I bring this gift; but the sweet-worded garland of 
the Muses is common to all initiate. 


LOVE 


PRELUDE 
POSEIDIPPUS 
Kexpomt paive Xayuve todvdpocor ikuaba Baxyxou, 
paive, SpocitécOw cupBoriKn TpoTrocis® 
LiyicOw Zivev 6 codos KvKvos, & te KXeavOous 
povoa pédor & Huiy o yAuKUTiKpos "Epos. 


II 


LAUS VENERIS 
ASCLEPIADES 
‘Hdv Oépous Supavre yv@v Tworov, 7Od dé vavTats 
? fal id ta J » SS / s 
€x xYelw@vos iSeiv elapwov XLTépavov 
"Hévotov & ovotav Kpun pia Tovs didéovtas 


YNaiva Kat aivntas Kumpis br’ audotépav. 


I 


Jar of Athens, drip the dewy wetness of the Wine-God, drip 


in dew over the feast to which all bring their share; be silenced 
the swan, sage Zeno, and the Muse of Cleanthes, and let our 


concern be bitter-sweet Love. 


2 


Sweet is snow in summer for one athirst to drink, and sweet for 
sailors after winter to see the Crown of spring; but most sweet 
when one cloak hides two lovers, and the praise of Love is told 


by both. 


96 
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III 


LOVE’S SWEETNESS 
NOSSIS 
“Adwov obdév”Epwtos, & 8 OrBta, Sevtepa mdvta 
éotiv: amd otopatos 8 értuca Kal Td ENE. 
Todro Néyes Nooois: tiva 8 a Kurpis ove ébiracev 


> 95 a 
ove oldey xjvas TavOca Tota pdda. 


IV 
LOVE AND THE SCHOLAR 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

“Howddou roré BiBrov éuais bd yvepalv EXlocav 

Iluppny eEarivys eidov érepyomévny: 
BiBrov S€é pivas érl yhv yepl, tabr’ éBbnoa: 

” / / 5 / ¢ / 

Epya TL moe Trapeyets, @ yépov ‘Haiode ; 


Vv 


THE VIRST Kiss 


STRATO 


G / rol ead re (3 Vg ef 
Eorrepinv Moipis pc, cal’ spy bytaivopev dpny, 
> 3%) y an sVpee HT ? / 

ovK 010’ cite Tapas cit’ dvap, HaTdcaTo: 


3 
Nothing is sweeter than love, and all delicious things are second 
to it; yes, even honey I spit out of my mouth. Thus saith Nossis ; 
and he whom the Cyprian loves not, knows not what roses her 
flowers are. 


4 
Once when turning over the Book of Hesiod in my hands, 
suddenly I saw Pyrrha approaching ; and casting the book to the 
ground from my hand, I cried out, Why bring your works to me, 
old Hesiod ? 
5 
At evening, at the hour when we say good-night, Moeris kissed 
me, I know not whether really or in a dream; for very clearly 
G 
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"HS yap Ta pev adda war’ AtpeKéws evonoa 
yaxooa por mposépn, XaKoo’ eruvOavero. 

Ei 8é pe kal medirnne Texpalpomat' et yap années, 
ras arobewbels rAaLop’ éruyOovtos ; 


VI 
THE REVELLER 
MELEAGER 

BeBMijobw KvBos: arte Topevcouar' jvide TOAma. 

oivoBapés, Ti’ éxets ppovTiba ; Kowacopat. 
Kopdoopar ; 1h Oupe tpémn; ti 8 épwre Noyiopos ; 

dmre tTax0s. Tod 8 1) TpocGe oywv pErETN ; 
"EppihOw codias 6 Todds Tovos: év povov oida 

T0v0’, bt Kal Znvos Apa Kadetrev "Epos. 


VII 
LOVE AND WINE 
RUFINUS 
"Omdiopat mpos ”"Epwrta trept otépvoict Noyiopor, 
ovdé pe VixNoEL, LODVOS EwY Tpos Eva, 
Ovaros 8 abavatw svoTncopar iv dé BonOor 


Baxyov éyn, Ti wovos mpos bv’ éy@ Sivagat ; 


I now have the rest in mind, all she said to me, and all that she 
asked me of; but whether she has kissed me too, I am still to 
seek ; for if it is true, how, once thus rapt to heaven, do I go to 
and fro upon earth? 

6 


Let the die be thrown; light up! I will on my way ; aye, courage! 
—Heavy with wine, what is your purpose?—I will revel.—I will 
revel? whither will you, O heart?—And what is Reason to Love? 
light up, quick !—But where is your old study of philosophy >— 
Away with the long toil of wisdom; this one thing only I know, 
that Love abated even the mind of Zeus. 


i, 

I am armed against Love with a breastplate of Reason, neither 
shall he conquer me, one against one; yes, I a mortal will 
contend with him the immortal: but if he have Bacchus to second 
him, what can I do alone against the two? 
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VIII 
LOVE IN THE STORM 
ASCLEPIADES 


Nige, xarafoBore, roles oKxdTOos, aide, Kepavvou, 
TavtTa Ta ToppipovT’ év xOovi ceie védn, 

“Hy yap we xrelvys, tote matcopa iv 8é pw adas Shy, 
kat biabels TovTwY yeipova, Kwudoopat 

“EdKer yap w 6 Kpatav Kal cod beds, & rote Treva bels, 
Zed, dia yadxelwv xpuads édus Oardwov. 


IX 


A KISS WITHIN THE CUP 
AGATHIAS 


Eipi pév od piroowos: drav & ébérAns pe weOvacat 
TpOTa cv yevouévn Tpdadepe, Kal déyouar: 
Ki yap érupatcess tots yeideow, ovKéTe view 
> / > x Lal \ \ ’ UA 
evpapés, ovd€ huyeiy Toy yAUKY oivoYdoV 
TlopOwever yap Ewouye KvME Tapa cod TO hidnua, 
Kab wou amrayyédArer THY YapLv Hv éXaBev. 


8 


Snow, hail, darken, blaze, thunder, shake forth all thy glooming 
clouds upon the earth; for if thou slay me, then will I cease, but 
while thou leavest me alive, though in worse plight than this, I will 
revel. For the God draws me who is thy master too, at whose 
persuasion, Zeus, thou didst once pierce in gold to that brazen 
bridal-chamber. 


g 


I am no wine-bibber ; but if you will make me drunk, taste first 
and bring it me, and I take it. For if you shall touch it with your 
lips, no longer is it easy to keep sober or to escape the sweet cup- 
bearer ; for the cup carries me the kiss from you, and tells me of 
the favour that it had. 
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x 
LOVE'S MARTYR 
MELEAGER 

Alet poe duvet pev ev ovacw Ys “Epwrtos, 

dppa Oé ciya Loous TO yAvKDd Saxpu déper: 
Odd’ 4 vdE, od déyyos exolutcev, AX bro Hirtpav 

Hon Tov Kpadia yYwaTos verte TUTOS. 
°O, rravol, ti 8 det ToT épimracbas pév, ”Epores, 


y , > lel )y > > oo, > 4 
oldar’, atomrThvat 8 ov8 daov iaxvete ; 


XI 
LOVE’S DRINK 
MELEAGER 
To cxvqpos ndv yéynbe, Aéyer & Te TAS Hid€pwTos 
Znvopiras waves TOU Nadtod oTopuaTos, 
"OrBiov- ei@’ br’ ewois viv yetrdeor yethea Ocica 


> \ \ Si > > \ - 
QATVEVOTL apuyav TAV €V EfLOL TTPOTLOL. 


XII 
LOVE THE RUNAWAY 
MELEAGER 
Knptccw tov” Epwra tov aypiov: apte yap aptu 


> \ > / wv +. 2 / 
opOpivos EK KOLTAS @YET ATTOTTTAMEVOS. 


Io 


Evermore in mine ears eddies the sound of Love, and mine eye 
carries the silent sweetness of a tear to the Desires; neither does 
night nor light let me rest, but already my enchanted heart bears 
the well-known imprint. Ah, winged Loves, why do you ever know 
how to fly towards me, but have no whit of strength to fly away ? 


Ya 
The cup is sweetly glad, and says that it touches the voiceful 
mouth of love’s darling, Zenophile. Happy! would that now, 


bringing up her lips to my lips, she would drink at one draught 
the very soul in me. 


I2 


I make hue and cry after wild Love; for now, even now in the 
morning dusk, he flew away from his bed and was gone. This boy 
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"Eote & 6 trails yAuKvdaxpus, deiNaNdos, akvs, dOauBrs, 
Tid YENOV, TTEpders VATA, hapeTpopdpos, 
Ilatpos 8’ ovxér’ éyw ppatew rivos: obre yap aibrp, 
ov YOwv dno Texel TOV Opacty , od TéXaYos. 
ILavtn yap kal maow aéyOetau: aX écoparte 
bn Tov vov uyais ddXa TiOnot Aiva. 
Kaitot keivos, (O00, rept poreov’ od we NéANOas, 
tofota, Lnvodiras dupact KpuTTopevos. 


SLE 
LOVE’S SYMPATHY 
CALLIMACHUS 


“EXKos éyov o Eetvos éXavOaver’ ws avinpov 
mvevpa Sia oTnOéwr, Eides, avnyayeTo. 

To tpitov nvid’ Ewe, Ta dé poda purr0PorcdvTA 
T@VOPOS ATO aTEpavoY TaVT éyéovTO Yamal: 

"Onrntar péya 6n Te pa Saipovas ovK ato pucpod 


yy 


etxalw, pwpos 5 ixvia pop éualon. 


is full of sweet tears, ever talking, swift, unabashed, sly-laughing, 
winged on the back, girt with a quiver. But whose son he is I 
cannot say, for Heaven denies having borne this ruffler, and Earth 
and Sea deny. Everywhere and by all is he hated ; now look you 
to it lest haply even now he is laying more springes for souls. 
Yet—there he is, see! about his lurking-place; I espy thee, 
O archer, ambushed in Zenophile’s eyes. 


13 


Our friend was wounded and we knew it not; how bitter a sigh, 
mark you? he drew from the depth of his breast. Lo, ’twas the 
third cup he was drinking, and his garlands scattered their petals, 
and all the roses were shed on the ground. He is deep in the 
fire, surely; no, by the gods, I guess not at random; a thief 
myself, I know a thief’s footprints. 
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XIV 
THE MAD LOVER 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
’Avépa XNaoNThps Kuvds BeBornpévov id 
bSaoe Onpeiny eixdva pact Bree 
Avocdov raya mixpov "Epas évérntev dbovta 
els ewe, Kat paviats Ovpov édAnioato: 
Sty yap éwol Kat wovtos érnpatov eikova paivet, 


fal r > / 
Kal ToTapev Oivat, Kai SéTras olvoyoov. 


XV 
TO THE WORLD’S END 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ei kai tnrotépw Mepédns reov iyvos épeicers, 
arnvos”"Epas mrnve Ketoe péver we hépel 
Ei cat és avrodinv mpos oudxpoor i~ea Ho, 
\ >’ f ef rd 7 
melos ametpyntors Erouat év oTadiots. 


XVI 
LOVE’S GARLAND 
MELEAGER 


Tlvé€o Nevcoiov TAEEW 8 AtraNijv dua pUpToLs 


/ iE: ni \ a if 
VaPKLOTOV, TAEEW KAL TA YEA@VTA KpiVa, 


14 
A man wounded by a rabid dog’s venom sees, they say, the 
beast’s image in all waters. Surely mad Love has fixed his bitter 
fang in me, and made my soul the prey of his frenzies; for both 
the sea and the eddies of rivers and the wine-carrying cup show 
me thy image, beloved. 
r5 
Even if thou wilt plant thy foot far away beyond Meroé, winged 
Love carries me thither with the might of wings: even if thou wilt 
pass into the East to the Dawn whose hue is thine, afoot over 
immeasurable leagues I will follow. 


16 


I will twine the white violet and I will twine the delicate narcissus 
with myrtle buds, and I will twine laughing lilies, and I will twine 
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T1réE@ kal xpdxov iSbv, éerumdéEw 8’ bdxwOov 
Tophupény, TACEW Kal hirépacta poda, 

‘Os av él Kporddors pvpoBoorptyou ‘Hrodépas 
evTAOKAmoV YaiTnv avOoBoAH oTéhavos. 


XVII 


LOVER’S FRIGHT 

. MELEAGER 

uN i ia , A ? / ” ” 
pTacta. Tis TOccoY av aixpacar dypLos etn ; 
/ lal » 

Tis TOTOS avTapar Kal Tpds”"Epwra payny ; 
/ 
“Amte TaXos TevKas’ Kaitou KTUTOS: ‘HdLodapas: 

Baive wadrw otépver évros éuav, Kpadin. 


XVII 


LOVE IN SPRING 
MELEAGER 

"H8y Aevdion OdrAre, OadrArew Sé piouBpos 

vapKiacos, Garret 8’ otpeciposta Kpiva: 
"H6én 8 9) hirépactos, év avOeow dptpov avOos, 

Znvopira erPods 75d réOnr€ podov. 
Aewoves, Ti wadTava Kopass ere hardpa yerate ; 

a yap Tats Kpécowy douTVOY oTepavar. 


the sweet crocus, and I will twine therewithal the crimson hyacinth, 
and I will twine lovers’ roses, that on balsam-curled Heliodora’s 
temples my garland may shed its petals over the lovelocks of her 
hair. 

| 

She has been snatched away! What savage could do so cruel 

a deed? Who so bold as to raise battle against very Love? Light 
torches, quick! and yet—a footfall ; Heliodora’s ; go back into my 
breast, O my heart. 

18 


Now the white violet blooms, and blooms the moist narcissus, 
and bloom the mountain-ranging lilies; and now, dear to her 
lovers, spring flower among the flowers, Zenophile, the sweet rose 
of Persuasion, has burst into bloom. Meadows, why idly laugh in 
the brightness of your tresses? for my girl is better than fragrant 
garlands. 
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XIX 
A FLOWER AMONG THE FLOWERS 
MELEAGER 
‘O arédavos Tept Kpatl wapaivetat “Hrvodeépas: 


lal / 
avti 8 éxdapmes TOU cTepavou cTEpavos. 


XX 
PARTING AT DAWN 
MELEAGER 
"Hots dyyere yatpe Paco dope Kal raxds EAOous 
“BKorrepos jv amaryers AXaOpios adlis ayov. 


XXI 
DEARER THAN DAY 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Daled, cor wédArwv evérrewv, Tadiwopaoy twny 
XN BJ 4 \ / BA lA 
aap avacerpalw Kal TAN ayXL MEVO, 
>? \ SIREN 8 a s , er \ 
ny yap éyw Saordjra Sidotacw old Te TiKpTY 
voUKTa KaTaTTnoow THY AyepovTidda 
"Huate yap céo péyyos opotiov: ada TO pév Trou 
abOoyyor, ov SE wor Kal TO AaANma hépers 
Ketvo 70 Yeupnvov yAuKepwrtepov, Ere TacaL 
> \ 2d fel lel > / > / 
cioly euns wuyns edmides exxpepécs. 
19 


The garland withers round Heliodora’s head; but she shines 
out, the garland of the garland. 


20 


Farewell, Morning Star, herald of dawn, and quickly come as 
the Evening Star, bringing again in secret her whom thou takest 
away. 

21 


‘Farewell,’ I would say to you; and again I check my voice 
and rein it backward, and again I stay beside you; for I shrink 
from the terrible separation from you as from the bitter night of 
Acheron; for the light of you is like the day. Yet that, I think, 
is voiceless, but you bring me also the murmuring talk of that 
he sweeter than the Sirens’, whereon all my soul’s hopes are 

ung. 
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XXII 


THE MORNING STAR 


MACEDONIUS 
/ y 
Docdhope, uy Tov” Epwra Bidfeo, wndé SiSacKov 
IN / \ 9S ” 
pei yerTovewy vnreés Hop exer, 
Os S€ rapos KAupévns opowv Pacbovta perdbpo 
ov Spopov wKuTrodny eiyes am’ avTorins, 
Odtw pos rept viKra moyis ToOgovTe haveicav 


épyeo SnOivwv, os mapa Kippepioss. 


XXIII 


AT COCKCROWING 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
"OpOpos EBn, Xpvoidra, Tarar 8 Hoos adéxTwp 
/ \ ? te ” 
Knpvoowy pOovepny ’Hpuyéverav dryer: 
’Opviawr Eppois POovepwtatos, bs me SidKess 
oixoOev els ToAXOVS HiOéwy ddpous. 
[npdorers TiOwvé: ti yap onv evvériv HO 
ef ? / ” 2 Je 
oUTwS OpOp.dinu rAacaS EK NEXEOD ; 


22 


Morning Star, do not Love violence, neither learn, neighbour as 
thou art to Mars, to have a heart that pities not; but as once 
before, seeing Phaethon in Clymene’s chamber, thou heldest not 
on thy fleet-foot course from the East, even so on the skirts of 
night, the night that so hardly has lightened on my desire, come 
lingering as among the Cimmerians. 


23 
Grey dawn is over, Chrysilla, and ere now the morning cock 
clarioning leads on the envious Lady of Morn. III betide thee, 
most envious of birds, who drivest me from my home to the 
chattering crowd of men. Thou growest old, Tithonus; else why 
dost thou chase Dawn thy bedfellow out of her couch while yet 
morning is so young? 
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XXIV 
DAWN’S HASTE 
MELEAGER 
"OpOpe ti por Svcépacte Tayvs Tepl KoiTov eméaTNS 
dpte diras Anwots ypatt yAvawopere ; 
Eide radu otpévas taywwov Spopov “Eorepos eins, 
& yruKv das Badrov eis ewe TUKpOTAaToOV 
"Hén yap cat mpoabev er’ ’AXkunvnv Aros rOes 
BUA > > a 2 \ Sf 
avTLos* ovK abans éaool Taddpopins. 
XXV 
DAWN’S DELAY 
MELEAGER 
"OpOpe ti viv dSucépacte Bpadds rept Koopov édXioon, 
arros émrel Anuods Oarrel b7r0 ydavibs ; 
"ANN OTe Tay padway KoNTOLS ExoV wKUS ETréTTNS, 
as Bardov én’ Euol Pas eTLyaLpéKakov. 
XXVI 
WAITING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
AnOuver Kreopavtis: 6 dé Tpitos dpyerat Hd 


- ¢ / 5 ¥. 
AUYVOS UTOKNALELY KA wapalvomeEvos* 


24 

Grey dawn, loveless, why risest thou so swift round my bed, 
where but now I nestled close to darling Demo? Would God 
thou wouldst turn thy fleet course backward and be evening, thou 
shedder of the sweet light that isso bitteron me. For once before, 
for Zeus and his Alcmena, thou wentest contrary; thou art not 
unlessoned in running backward. 


25 
Grey dawn, loveless, why rollest thou now so slow round the 
world, since another is shrouded and warm by Demo? but when 
I held her delicate form to my breast, swift thou wert upon us, 
shedding on me a malicious light. 


26 


Cleophantis lingers long; the third lamp now begins to give 
a broken glimmer as it silently wastes away. And would that the 
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y” \ \ / N 
Aide 8 kal Kpadins Tupads cvvarréa Beto AVYVO, 
bé ee: b he ate) Sr \ ” ig 
Noe ww UT’ aypuTrvots Snpov Exate TOOLS. 
i) Ja \ Ie 
A roca tiv KuOépevav érrapocer Earrepos HEew* 


> ) aad fe") , a 
arn’ ovT’ avOpétrav pelderar ovte Ocav. 


XXVII 


WAITING IN VAIN 
ASCLEPIADES 
‘Oporoyno’ H&eww eis vinta joe 1) ruBdntos 
Niko, kal cepvnv dpwore Oecpoddpor, 
Kovy feet, duran 5é mapotyerau ap’ émvopKeiv 
nOere ; Tov NvyVoV, Taides, ATOTBécaTe. 


XXVIII 


THE SCORNED LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
Nv6, cé yap ovK adddnv papTvpopas, old ww’ UBpiter 
IIv@sas 7 Nixods otca direEatrarns, 
KrnGels ode dkrnTOs €AnAVOa: Ta’TAa TaBotca 


\ i See yee Feel We , 
aot memrprart €7 EMOLS GTADA TOTE mpoOvposs. 


firebrand in my heart too were quenched with the lamp, and did 
not burn me long in wakeful desires. Ah how deeply she swore 
by the Cytherean that she would be here at evenfall; but she recks 
not of either men or gods. 


27 
Nico the renowned consented to come to me at nightfall and 
swore by the holy Lady of Laws; and she is not come, and the 
watch is gone by; did she mean to forswear herself? Servants, 
put out the lamp. 


28 


O Night, thee and none other I take to witness, how Nico’s 
Pythias flouts me, traitress as she is; asked, not unasked am I 
come; may she yet blame thee in the selfsame plight standing by 
my porch! 
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XXIX 


SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
AGATHIAS 
Tacav éyo tiv vinta Kiwwtpopat ede 8’ éréXOn 
bpOpos éAuvdoat miKpa yapilopevos, 
’Auditrepitpvfovar yediOoves, és € we OaKpU 
Barddovew YAvKEpOY KOLA Trapwcdpevat, 
"Opupata 8’ oidaovta purdacerat, 7 dé “PodavOns 
atts émots otépvors Hpovtis avactpéperar. 
"QO. Oovepal ravcacbe Nadntpises, ov yap éywrye 
THY Dirounreinu yAoooay aTeOpicdunv: 
"AN "ItuNoy KNaLoLTE KAT’ OVpEa, Kal yoaoLTE 
eis Emormros Kpavany avr épelouevat, 
Batov iva kvdocotpev: tows S€ Tis HEEL Overpos 
dbs pe ‘Podavbetous ryyeciv aupuBanret. 
XXX 
THE LOVE LETTER 
RUFINUS 
‘Povdivos th un yAvKepwtatyn "EXide TOAAG 
yaipe, eb yalpew yopis éuod Svvacat 
Ovxéts Bacrdlo, wa Ta co bupata, THY didrépnwov 
Kal THY wovvorexy oeto Siatuyinr, 


29 

All night long I sigh; and when grey dawn rises and grants me 
a little grace of rest, the swallows cry around and about me, and 
drive me back to tears, thrusting sweet slumber away; and my 
swollen eyes keep vigil, and the thought of Rhodanthe returns 
again in my bosom. O envious chatterers, be still; it was not I 
who shore away Philomela’s tongue; weep for Itylus on the 
mountains, and sit wailing by the hoopoe’s rocky cabin, that we 
may sleep a little; and perchance a dream will come and clasp me 
round with Rhodanthe’s arms. 


30 

Rufinus to Elpis, my most sweet, greeting ; well be with thee, 
if thou canst be well away from me. No longer can I bear, no, by 
thine eyes, my solitary and unmated severance from thee, but 
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‘ANN atet Saxpvowos Tepuppevos 4) ru Kopynoodv 
EpxKomar 7) weyadns vyov és ’Apréusdos" 
Avpwov adda ratpn pe dedéFeTas, és 88 cov Supa 
TINTOMAL, CppHa0ar wupia a’ evyopevos. 


XXXI 
LOVE AND REASON 
PHILODEMUS 
Wuyx7 wou mporéyer pevryery wd0ov “HdodHpas, 
Saxpva Kai Sjrovs Tovs Tplv émiotapérn: 
PDyoi pév, ara Huyeiv od por cOévos, 4 yap avatdys 


a ieeeN \ / a 
AUT) Kal TpOdEyEl Kal TpOAEeyouca Hirel. 


XXXII 


ODI ET AMO 
MELEAGER 

“Ayyetrov Tade, Aopxds: idov manu SevTepov abti 

kal Tpitov dyyethov, Aopkas, drravta: Tpéxe 
Myxérs wérXre réTov. Bpaxydt wor Bpayd, Aopkas, ériayes: 

Aopkds, Trot omevders Tpiv oe TA TavTa pabety ; 
IIpécGes 8 ols eipnea madar—padrov 8 b6te—Anpar 

pndev dros elrns—arNr OTI—TravTA Néye* 


evermore dabbled with tears I go to Coressus or to the temple of 
the great Artemis ; but to-morrow my home shall receive me, and 
I will fly to thy face. Fare well ten thousand times. 


31 
My soul forewarns me to flee the desire of Heliodora, knowing 
well the tears and jealousies of old. She talks; but I have no 
strength to flee, for, shameless that she is, she forewarns, and while 
she forewarns, she loves. 
32 
Take this message, Dorcas ; lo again a second and a third time, 
Dorcas, take her all my messages; run; delay no longer; fly. 
Wait a little, Dorcas, prithee a little; Dorcas, whither so fast 
before learning all I would say? And add to what I have just 
said—or rather—I am a fool; say nothing at all—only that— 
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ft / / 
My) geidou od Ta Tavta Aéyeww. Kaito. TL o€, Aopkas, 


> / \ \ > / >? 7 if 
EKTELTO, TLV TOL KAVTOS, LOOV, TPOayOY ; 


XXXIII 


LOOKING AND LIKING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
OpOarpol, téo péxpis apvacerte véxtap Epotwv 
KaddE0S akpyntov CwpoTroTat Opacées ; 
Thre diab péE@per brn abévos, év dé yadnvy 
ynparita ometow Kips Mevdeyin. 
Ki 8 dpa mov Kal KetOe Katacyetos Ecco ois Tp, 
yiveoOe Kpvepois SaKkpuce pvdanréot, 
"Eydixov oTAncovtes ael ovov: €& bwéewy yap, 
hed, Tupds és Torony HOopev Epyacinv. 


XXXIV 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
AGATHIAS 

"H pd ye Kal ov, Didwva, pépers TOPor, 7) pa Kai avTn 

KaMVELS AVaNEOLS OMpacL THKOMEVY ; 
x \ \ e 54 uA ¢€ / \ 
H od per brrvov éxers yAvKEp@Tator, nweTepns SE 

/ BA J / ew: Tes / 
fpovtidos odTe Ndyos yiveTar oT’ apLOuos ; 


say everything; spare not to say everything. Yet why do I send 
you out, Dorcas, when myself, see, I go forth with you? 


33 

Eyes, how long are you draining the nectar of the Loves, rash 
drinkers of the strong unmixed wine of beauty? let us run far 
away, far as we have strength to go, and in calm I will pour sober 
offerings to Cypris the Placable. But if haply even there I am 
caught by the frenzy, be you wet with chill tears and doomed for 
ever to bear deserved pain; since from you, alas! it was that we 
fell into all this labour of fire. 


34 
Dost thou then also, Philinna, carry longing in thee, dost thou 
thyself also sicken and waste away with tearless eyes? or is thy 
sleep most sweet to thee, while of our care thou makest neither 
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Evpycers 7a Spova, tenv 8’, déeyapte, mapeviy 
aOpicw Oapwois Saxpuot reyyouévny: 
4 
Kumpus yap Ta wey adda TraNrlyKoros, dv Sé Te KaNOV 
7, ? / \ Ls 
edANayev, ExOaipe Tas coBapevopévas. 


XXKV 


AMANTIUM IRAE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 

Arkri8as audetivater éuots Taddteva rpocwrois 

Eorrepos, UBpiatnv wd0ov érevEapéevn. 
"TBpus Epwras ervoe parnv Ode wbO0s adGrau 

UBpis eunv épéOer wadrov épwpavinr: 
"Opoca yap NuKaBavra pévewy ardvevber éxelvns, 

® ToTr0L, GAN ixérns mpeios evOds EBnv. 


XXXVI 


INCONSTANCY 
MACEDONIUS 
Ilappevis ovK Epy@* TO ev ovopa Kadov axovaas 
w@icaunv: ov dé wot TuKpoTépn OavaTou: 
Kal gevyers pidréovra kal ov diréovta Si@xers 


dppa Tarw Keivov Kal didréovta huyns. 


count nor reckoning? Thou wilt find thy fate likewise, and thy 
haughty cheek I shall see wetted with fast-falling tears. For the 
Cyprian in all else is malign, but one virtue was imparted her, hate 
of proud beauties. 


35 
At evening Galatea slammed-to the doors in my face, flinging at 
me a speech of scorn. ‘Scorn breaks love’; idly errs this by- 
word; her scorn inflames my love-madness the more. For I 
swore I would stay a year away from her; out and alas! but with 
break of day I went to sue her favour. 


36 
Constantia, inconstant one! I heard the name and thought it 
beautiful, but thou art to me more bitter than death. Thou fliest 
him who loves thee, and him who loves thee not thou pursuest, 
that he may love thee and thou mayest fly him once again. 
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XXXVII 


TIME’S REVENGE 
CALLIMACHUS 


\ lol 
Odvtws brvacats, Kwvetriov, ws €ueé Trovets 
n a = \ 6 s % 
Koacbat ruypots Toiade mapa mpobupois 
¢ \ 
Odtas trvecats, AbtKOTATH, WS TOV EpacTHY 
5) tt 
Kotmivers: édéou 6 ovd’ dvap nvTiacas: 
NV \ 
Tetroves oixretpova, av & ovd dvap: 1) modu bé 


, / fal / A f 
QUTLK’ AVaMVNTEL TAUTA OE TAVTA KOpN. 


XXXVIII 
FLOWN LOVE 


MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Mijn xpuodKepas Sépxyn Tade Kal rupirapmTrets 
aotépes ods KoATroLs ‘Oxeavos SéxeTat, 

"Os pe povoy TpoduTrodca pupoTvoos wyeT Apicty, 
éxtainv & evpeiy thy wayov ov Svvapau: 

"ANN urns adtny CntHcomev: 7 p eTruTrépryo 
Kump.dos iyvevtas apyupéous oxvANaKas. 


eri 
So mayest thou slumber, Conopion, as thou makest me couch 
here in the chill porch; so mayest thou slumber, most cruel, as 
thou givest rest to thy lover; not even in a dream hast thou known 
compassion. The neighbours have compassion on me, but thou 
not even ina dream; but the silver hair will remind thee of all 
this by and by. 


38 


Golden-horned Moon, thou seest this, and you fiery-shining 
stars whom Ocean takes into his breast, how perfume-breathing 
Ariste has gone and left me alone, and this is the sixth day I cannot 
find the witch. But we will seek her notwithstanding; surely I 
will lay the silver sleuth-hounds of the Cyprian on her track, 
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XXXIX 
MOONLIGHT 
PHILODEMUS 

Nukrepwn, dixepos, piroTravyvyxe haive Yerjvn, 

paive, d0’ evtpitwv Tadropevn OupiSwv: 
Abyate ypucénv KadXlotiov: és ta pirevyTov 

epya Katorrrevew ov pOdvos abavarn. 
‘On Bifers Kal THv8e Kat juéas, oda, Vernvn, 

kal yap ony puyny épreyev ’Evduplov. 


XL 


ROSE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Hide podov yevounv broropdupov, dpa pe xEpaly 
apoapevn yapton aTHOec yLovéots. 


XLI 
LILY 


THEOPHANES 


Ride xpivoy yevouny apyevvdor, dpa pe yepalv 
apoapéevn waddov os XpoTins Kopéeans. 


39 
Lady of Night, twy-horned, lover of nightlong revels, shine, O 
Moon, shine, quivering through the latticed windows; shed thy 
splendour on golden Callistion ; thine immortality may look down 
ungrudging on the deeds of lovers; thou dost bless both her and 
me, I know, O Moon; for thy soul too was fired by Endymion. 


40 
Would I were a pink rose, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest grant me grace of thy snowy breast. 


41 
Would I were a white lily, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest satisfy me with the nearness of thy body. 
H 
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XLII 
LOVE AND SLEEP 
MELEAGER 
EvSecs Znvodira, tpudhepov Odros: elf eri coi viv 
dmrepos eLazjew Umvos ert Brehadpous, 
‘Os érri col pnd’ obTos, 6 Kal Actos éupata OérXyor, 


\ , f 
porTnaat, KaTexov 6 avTOS éyw cE MOVOS. 


XLIII 
SLAYER AND HEALER 
MACEDONIUS 
"Erkos éyw Tov épwra, péer dé por EXxeos yop 
SaKPVOV WTELANS OVTOTE TEPTOMEVNS" 
Eiut yap éx KaxoTnTos apnyavos, ovdé Mayawy 
HTLa wor Tacces Pappaka Sevopeva. 
Trees efut, Kopn, ov O€ ylveo TLaTOs ’AyiAXEUS* 
KadrNEi G@ TadGOV TOY TODOY ws EBanes. 


XLIV 


PERFUME ON THE VIOLET 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tléuaw cou pvpov Ov, wUp@ Tapéxov yapwy, ov cot 


aut) yap pupicat Kal TO ppoy Sivacat. 


42 

Thou sleepest, Zenophile, dainty darling ; would that I came to 
thee now, a wingless sleep upon thine eyelids, that not even he, 
he who even charms the eyes of Zeus, might come nigh thee, but 
myself held thee, I thee alone. 


43 
I have a wound of love, and from my wound flows ichor of 
tears, and the gash is never stanched ; for I am at my wits’ end for 
misery, and no Machaon sprinkles soothing drugs on me in my 
need. I am Telephus, O maiden; be thou my true Achilles; 
with thy beauty allay the longing as thou didst kindle it. 


44 


I send thee sweet perfume, giving grace to the perfume, not to 
thee ; for thyself thou canst perfume even the perfume. 
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XLV 
LOVE THE GAMBLER 
MELEAGER 
M \ V3 9 / € / > SN / 
Martpos eT €v koXTrotow 6 vyTrLos OpOpiwwa Trallov 
aoTpaydhows Tovmov Trebp’ ext Bevoev "Epas. 


XLVI 


DRIFTING 
MELEAGER 
Kopa 70 mixpov "Epwros axoiuntol te mvéovtes 
Zhror kal kopov yewpeprov wéXayos, 
Ilot dépopar; ravtn dé ppevadv olaxes adetyrar 
made THY Tpupepyny VKUANav erro dueba ; 


XLVII 
LOVE’S RELAPSES 
MELEAGER 

Woy dvodaxpute, ti coe To meravOev "Epwros 

Tpadpa bia oThayyvav avis avadréyeras ; 
My, wx pos ce Ards, pur) pos Avos, & diradBounre, 

KwHons Téeppn TUP UTONAMTTOMEVOV" 
Avrtixa yap, nGapye Kaxav, Tadw el ce huyotoay 


7 Ya \ 
Aner "Epos, evpov Spatrétwy aikioerat. 


45 
Still in his mother’s lap, a child playing with dice in the morn- 
ing, Love played my life away. 


46 
Bitter wave of Love, and restless gusty Jealousies and wintry sea 
of revellings, whither am I borne? and the rudders of my spirit 
are quite cast loose ; shall we sight delicate Scylla once again? 


47 
Soul that weepest sore, how is Love’s wound that was allayed in 
thee inflaming again in thy bosom! nay, nay, for God’s sake, 
nay for God’s sake, O infatuate, stir not the fire that flickers low 
among the ashes. For soon, O oblivious of thy pains, so sure as 
Love catches thee in flight again, he will torture his found runaway. 
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XLVIII 
LOVE THE BALL-PLAYER 
MELEAGER 
Sdhaipiotav tov "Epwra tpépe, coi 6, “Hr1odépa, 
Barres Tav év éuol Tadropmévay Kpadiay. 
"AAN diye cuurrateraw Sé€ar T1oov: ef 8 amo ced pe 


pirpais, ov« olow Tay amddaoTpov URpw. 


XLIX 
LOVE’S ARROWS 
MELEAGER 

Od rrAdKapov Anuods, od cavdarov ‘“Hd10d@pas, 

ov TO pupoppavtov Tipapiov mpobupor, 
Od tpudepor peidnwa Bowridos Avtikdelas, 

ov Tovs aptiOanreis Awpobéas orepavous, 
Odxére ool hapérpyn Tuxpods TrEpdevTas diaTovS 

xpvTtet,”Epws: év uot mavta yap éatt BEAN. 


iL; 
LOVE’S EXCESS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Omnritev, Kurpi, téfa, kal eis oxdrrov Haovyos EOE 


BA > \ \ ” 2. > \ / 
adAov' eyo yap Eyw TpavwaTos OSE TOTP. 


48 
The Love I keep is a ball-player, and throws to thee, Heliodora, 
the heart that throbs in me, Come then, take thou Love-longing 


for his playmate; but if thou cast me away from thee, I will not 
bear the wanton false play. 


49 
Nay by Demo’s tresses, nay by Heliodora’s sandal, nay by 
Timarion’s scent-dripping doorway, nay by great-eyed Anticleia’s 
dainty smile, nay by Dorothea’s fresh-blossomed garlands, no 


longer, Love, does thy quiver hide its bitter winged arrows, for 
thy shafts are all fixed in me. 


50 
Take thy war-shafts, O Cypris, and go at thy leisure to some 
other target; for I have not even space left for a wound. 
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LI 
MOTH AND CANDLE 
MELEAGER 


Tv repwnxopérvny puxny dy TodddxKe Kains 
pev&er’,”"Epws: Katty, oxétr’, Eyer TTEpvyas. 


LII 
LOVE AT AUCTION 


MELEAGER 


TlareicOw Kai patpos ér’ év KdAtrotor Kabevdor, 
mworeicOw: Ti dé wor TO Opacd TovTO Tpédeny ; 
Kai yap oipov pu Kat bromrepov, dpa & dvuksv 
Kviter, Kal KNaioy TOAAG peTakd yera: 
IIpos 8 ére Novrov atperrrov, aeiarov, &v SedopKds, 
EA »>Q 3 lel \ + / 
aryplov ovd avTn untpl piryn TLlacor, 
Ilavra tépas* Toiyap mempacetau: el Tis até OVS 
” > tal a ji / 
éumropos wvetaOat Traida Oéreu Tpocitw. 
Kaitos Niocer’ idov Sedaxpupévos: ov a” éTt THAD: 
z 7 ae / 
Odpce: LZynvodira ctytpodpos abe péve. 


51 
If thou scorch so often the soul that flutters round thee, Love, 
she will flee away from thee ; she too, O cruel, has wings. 


52 
Let him be sold, even while he yet sleeps on his mother’s 
bosom, let him be sold; why should I have the rearing of this 
impudent thing? For it is snub-nosed and winged, and scratches 
with its nail-tips, and weeping laughs often between; and further- 
more is unabashed, ever-talking, sharp-glancing, wild and not 
gentle even to its very own mother, every way a monster; so it 
shall be sold; if any outward-bound merchant will buy a boy, let 
him come hither. And yet he beseeches, see, all in tears. I sell 
thee no more; be comforted ; stay here and live with Zenophile. 
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LIit 
INTER MINORA SIDERA 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
"Byyes Avaidixns xuddovs béxa, Ths dé modewhs 
Eddpdvtns &va pot, Natpt, Sidov Kvaov. 
Oncers Avoiwdieny pe pireiv Tr€ov* ov pa Tov HOvY 
Bdxyov, dv év tavtn AaBpoTroTa KUNKEL’ 
"ANA por Eddpdvtn pia mpos déxa* Kai yap arretpous 
dotépas ev pnvns héyyos vrreptiberat. 


LIV 
ROSA TRIPLEX 
MELEAGER 
"Eyer Tas TlevOods cal Kimpidos “Hdsodmpas 
Kal Tat TAS avTaS advAOyoU Xapitos" 
Avta yap wi’ éwol ypaderar Geds, as TO ToGewwov 


ovvOm’ ev AKPHT@ TUYKEpdaas TLomaL. 


IW 
LOVE IN ABSENCE 
MELEAGER 
"Eyes kat radu eiré, Tad, TAdW, “HdLodwpas, 


J / \ > / os ay / Was 
ELTTE, TUY AKPNT@ TO YAVKV play OVvOLA. 


58) 
Pour ten cups for Lysidice, and for beloved Euphrante, slave, 
give me one cup. Thou wilt say I love Lysidice more? No, by 
sweet Bacchus, whom I drink deep in this bowl; Euphrante for 


me, one against ten; yes, for the one light of the moon outshines 
the innumerable stars. 


54 
Pour for Heliodora as Persuasion, and as the Cyprian, and once 


more for her again as the sweet-speeched Grace ; for she is enrolled 
as my one goddess, whose beloved name I will mix and drink 


in unmixed wine. 
5 


Pour, and again say, again, again, ‘ Heliodora’; say it and 
mingle the sweet name with the unmixed wine; and wreathe me 
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J \ / : 
Kai pou rov Bpeydévra pipous cab xOSov éovra 
, 
Hvamocuvoy Kelvas auditibes otédavov. 
7 / 
Aaxpvet gidépactov idod pddov, otvexa xelvav 


» fal 
ANA0Gt Kod KOATOLS HyweTEpoLs eoopa. 


LVI 
THE SEA’S WOOING 
MELEAGER 
‘A girepws yaporrois ’AckAntias ola Tanrnvns 


y Te is > tal 
Opphadct oupTretOer TAVTAS €P@TOT NOEL. 


LVII 
THE TENTH MUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Técoapes ai Xapites, Madias dio Kal Séka Modcat: 


Aepkunris ev mdcais, Moica, Xdpis, Madén. 


LVIII 
THe ciGHn ORS TROY 
DIOSCORIDES 
“Immov ’A@nviov joev éwol Kaxov: év Tupl Taca 
"Ttos Hv, Kayo Kelvyn dw’ ébreyouar, 
Ov deicas Aavady Sexétn rovov: év & évi héyryer 
TO TOTE Kal Tpdes Kayo aTradoucba. 
with that garland of yesterday drenched with ointments, for 
remembrance of her. Lo, the lovers’ rose sheds tears to see her 
gone away, and not on my bosom. 
56 


Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of Calm woos all to 
make the voyage of love. 


oy! 


Four are the Graces, two the Paphians and ten the Muses; 
Dercylis is among them all, Muse, Grace, Paphian. 


58 
Athenion sang of that fatal horse to me; all Troy was afire, and 
I kindled along with it, not fearing the ten years’ toil of Greece ; 
and in that single blaze Trojans and I perished together then. 
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LIX 
LOVE AND MUSIC 
MELEAGER 
‘ASD péros vat [lava tov Apedda ryxridy pédrrets, 
Znvodira, Nav abv Kpéxers TL pédos* 
Ilo? ce diy ; wavTn pe Tepicte’youcwy "Kpwres, 
od 8 dcov apmvedoa Baov eat xpovoy" 
*H ydp pos popda Barrew 1oGov } made povoa 
 Xapis —Ti Neyo ; Tava: Tupl Preyouat. 


LX 
HONEY AND STING 
MELEAGER 


’AvOodiaite pédtoca, Ti pot xpoos “HAvodwpas 
waves ExrpodiTrova’ elapivas KadUKAGS ; 
2 UA iA 4 \ \ \ \ 7 
H ov ye pnvvers Ste Kal yAvKv Kat To SvcotcTo 
si p Al / , ” ” 
mikpov ae Kpadia Kévtpov "Epwtos éxee ; 
Nat doxéw, TodT’ eltras: im hidépacte Tariptous 


lal if \ \ »” > , 
oTEeLVve’ TAaNAL THY ONY oldapev aryyerinv. 


59 


Sweet is the tune, by Pan of Arcady, that thou playest on the 
harp, Zenophile, oversweet are the notes of the tune. Whither 
shall I fly from thee? on all hands the Loves encompass me, and 
let me not take breath for ever so little space; for either thy form 
strikes longing into me, or again thy music or thy grace, or—what 
shall I say? all of thee; I kindle in the fire. 


60 


Flower-fed bee, why touchest thou my Heliodora’s skin, leaving 
outright the flower-bells of spring? Meanest thou that even the 
unendurable sting of Love, ever bitter to the heart, has a sweetness 
too? Yes, I think, this thou sayest ; ah, fond one, go back again ; 
we knew thy message long ago. 
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LXI 
LOVE'S MESSENGER 
MELEAGER 

[tains wou kavarp taxds dyyedos, obacr & dxpou 

Znvohiras Watvcas tpoowiOipite rade 
“Aypumvos pipver ce, cd § & AjOapye didovvT@r 

it) 6 S ti \ / / 

EVOELS* ELA, TETEV, Val hiNOmouceE TETEV* 
“Houya S€ pbéyEas, pu) Kai ciryKouTov éyelpas 

Kunons em éwot Enrotuvrous ddvvas: 
“Hy 8 ayayns thy maida, Sopa oréspw ce dorTos, 

, \ , \ la eur 
Kove, kai Sdcw yelpl pépew porrador. 


LXII 
LOVE THE SLAYER 
MELEAGER 

Aicoop’,"Epas, Tov dyputrvov éuol mddov ‘HrXvodépas 

Koipicoy aiderbels Modcav éunv (xétuv 
Nal yap 84 Ta oa Toa, Ta pH Sedvdarypéva Badrevy 

&ddov, ael 8’ ém’ éwol mrnva yéovta Bédn, 
Ei kai pe xreivars Neto doviy mpoiévta 

ypaupat “Epwtos dpa, Ecive, prarpovinv. 


61 


Fly for me, O gnat, a swift messenger, touch Zenophile and 
whisper lightly in her ears, ‘One awaits thee waking, but thou 
sleepest, O oblivious of thy lovers.’ Up, fly, yes fly, O musician ; 
but speak softly, lest arousing her bedfellow too thou stir pangs of 
jealousy against me; and if thou bring my girl, I will adorn thee 
with a lion-skin, O gnat, and give thee a club to carry in thine 
hand. 


62 


I beseech thee, Love, charm asleep the wakeful longing in me 
for Heliodora, pitying my suppliant verse; for, by thy bow that 
never has learned to strike another, but alway upon me pours its 
winged shafts, even though thou slay me I will leave letters 
uttering this voice, ‘Look, stranger, on Love’s murdered man.’ 
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LXIII 
FORSAKEN 
MAECIUS 

Ti orvyvy ; ti Sé rabta Kons eixaia, Pidawvi, 

oKiApata, Kal voTEepay ciyYVaLS bu paTioD ; 
My rov épactiy cides EyovO’ brroKoNTLoy adXnv ; 

elroy éuol' AUVTNS hapyaKk’ émioTapela. 
Aaxpvets, ov bys Sé patny apveio®? émiBarrn’ 

opbarpol yrocons abvoTricTOTEpoL. 


LXIV 
THE SLEEPLESS LOVER 
MELEAGER 

"Axpis, Guay atatnua TOOwy, TapapvOrov brvov, 

axpis, apovpain Movoa deyuTrrépvye, 
Adtodues wipnua Avpas, KpéKe rol TL TOOELvor, 

éyxpovovea hiros Tocol Addous TTEpvyas, 
"Os pe Tovar picato TavaypUT VOLO pepiuyns, 

axpl, mitwaaméevn hOdyyov épwtoTAdvor: 
Adpa 8é cot yntevov aevOarés opOpiva Sooo 


\ \ , / , 
Kat Spocepas oTomact ax iCopéevas Yraxddas. 


G3 
Why so woe-begone? and why, Philaenis, these reckless tearings 
of hair, and suffusion of showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy 
lover with another on his bosom? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost thou essay to 
deny ; the eyes are more trustworthy than the tongue. 


64 
Grasshopper, beguilement of my longings, luller asleep, grass- 
hopper, muse of the cornfield, shrill-winged, native mimic of the 
lyre, harp to me some tune of longing, striking thy vocal wings 
with thy dear feet, that so thou mayest rescue me from the all- 
wakeful trouble of my pains, grasshopper, as thou makest thy love- 
luring voice tremble on the string; and I will give thee gifts at 


dawn, ever-fresh groundsel and dewy drops sprayed from the 
watering-can. 
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LXV 


REST AT NOON 
MELEAGER 


"Ayners téttiE Spocepais oraydverct pebvabels 
aypovopay wéhmrers wodaay épnuordror, 

"Axpa & édefowevos retdrdous TplovMdert KWAOLS 
aiSioms kralers ypwrl pédicpa Adpas: 

“AANA Hiros POéyyou Tu véov SevSpasear Niudais 
Tatyviov, avtwodoy Lavi kpéxwv Kéradov, 

"Odpa puyov tiv ”"Epwora peonuBpwvov Sarvov aypetow 
€vOa® bd oKieph KeKALwevOS TAATAVY. 


LXVI 


THE BURDEN OF YOUTH 
ASCLEPIADES 


» oT ee > 2. > ye / vy \ a lal 

Ovk ci’ 0d8 éréwy S00 KelKoct, Kal KoTTLa Cov 
BA / \ an / ie 
@PWTES, TL KAKOV TODTO; TL pe Pr€yeETE ; 

x X\ n 

Hy yap éyo tu 1d0o, Ti Toujcete ; SHdov, "Epwres, 

\ 

@s TO Tdpos TraiEecO Adpoves aaTpaydanrots. 


65 


Voiceful cricket, drunken with drops of dew thou playest thy 
rustic music that murmurs in the solitude, and perched on the 
leaf-edges shrillest thy lyre-tune with serrated legs and swart skin. 
Be kind, and utter a new song for the tree-nymphs’ delight, and 
make thy harp-notes echo to Pan’s, that escaping Love I may 
snatch sleep at noon, lying here under the shady plane. 


66 


I am not two and twenty yet, and I am weary of living; O 
Loves, why misuse me so? why set me on fire? for when I am 
gone, what will you do? Doubtless, O Loves, as before you will 
play with your dice, unheeding. 
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LXVII 


BROKEN VOWS 
MELEAGER 
NvE fep} kal AWyve, cuvictopas oUTWas addouS 
SpKows, GAN tpéas eihopel” auportepor, 
Xow pev ewes orépEev, xeivov & éyw ov Tore Nelewv 
@pmooapey, Kowvyy © elyeTe papTupinv’ 
Nov 8 6 pep Spxca dotv ev bdare Ketva péperOau, 


€ lal € , 
NUyvE, ov 8 év KOATrOLG AUTOV OpPas ETEPOD. 


LXVIII 


DOUBTFUL DAWN 
MELEAGER 
°O, vvé, @ hiraypuTvos éuol mo00s “HrodeHpas, 
Kal ckKOMOY 6pOpwrv Kvicpwata Saxpuvyaph, 
"Apa péves oTopyis éua Neipava, Kal TO diAnua 
punwocuvoy uxpa Oadrrer’ év eikacia ; 
"Apa y’ éxes otryKoiTa TA OdKpva, KapoV dvELpoV 
wuyaratny orépvors audiBarovoa pire ; 
“H véos dddos épws, véa Taiyvia ; pntrote AUYVE 
TavT’ écidns, eins © Hs wapédwxa pvra€. 


67 


Holy night, and thou, O lamp, you and none other we took to 
witness of our vows; and we swore, he that he would love me, 
and I that I would never leave him, and you kept witness between 
us. And now he says that these vows are written in running 
water, and thou, O lamp, seest him on the bosom of another. 


68 


O night, O wakeful longing in me for Heliodora, and eyes that 
sting with tears in the creeping grey of dawn, do some remnants 
of affection yet remain mine, and is her recording kiss warm upon 
my cold picture? has she tears for bedfellows, and does she clasp 
to her bosom and kiss a deluding dream of me? or has she 
another new love, a new plaything? Never, O lamp, look thou on 
that, but be guardian of her whom I gave to thy keeping. 
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LXIX 


THE DEW OF TEARS 
ASCLEPIADES 
AvTov pot orépavor Tapa Sikdiot Taiode Kpewactot 
feiwveTe ur) TpoTreTas HUANG TiVaTCOpEVOL, 
Ods daxptous xatéBpeEa (KatopBpa yap Supa’ épovtwr): 
GX 67’ avouyouévns adtov idnte Ovpns 
Lrakal’ bmp Kehadhs éwov vetor, ws av dpwewwov 
n EavOn ye Koun Tapa Tin Saxpva. 


LXX 


LOVE'S GRAVE 
MELEAGER 
"Hy te waOw, KredBovre (ti yap mréov ; ev mupt Taidsov 
Baddcpevos Ketwat Aeipavoy év o1r0d.h), 
Aiocopat, axpyt@ pwéOvaorv, ply v6 yOova Oécbat 


Karly, émiyparras: A@pov ”Epas ’Aidn. 
LXXI 


LOVE’S MASTERDOM 
MELEAGER 
Aewvos "Epas, devs’ ti 5€ 76 TrEOV, HY TAY ElTTM 


Kal TAL, oiuwfwv TroraKt, Sewvos *Epas ; 


69 
Stay there, my garlands, hanging by these doors, nor hastily 
scattering your petals, you whom I have wetted with tears (for 
lovers’ eyes are showery) ; but when you see him as the door opens, 
drip my rain over his head, that so at least that golden hair may 
drink my tears. 
70 
When I am gone, Cleobulus—for what avails? cast among the 
fire of young loves, I lie a brand in the ashes—I pray thee make 
the burial-urn drunk with wine ere thou lay it under earth, and 
write on it, ‘ Love’s gift to Death.’ 


71 
Terrible is Love, terrible ; and what avails it if again I say and 
again, with many a moan, ‘Terrible is Love’? for surely the boy 
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a a \ \ 
°H yap 6 mais TovToLcs yera, Kal TuKVa KaKLoOeis 
Hderat, Hv & elrw Aoldopa, Kal Tpéperau: 

Oadpa dé wo, TAs dpa dia yNavKolo haveica 


Ss ’ fs fe] if x4 la) UA 
KvUmaTOS, CE Vypov, Kumpi, ov Tip TETOKAS. 


LXXII 
LOVE THE CONQUEROR 
MELEAGER 
Keipar: Xa€ ériBaive kat’ avyévos, ayple Satpov 
010d ce, val ua Oeovs, Kal Bapdv dvta hépery 
Oida Kat éwrupa toEa: Badov © én’ éunv ppéva Tupaovs 
ov bréEers 5n* Taca yap éote TéePpn. 


LXXIII 


LOVE’S PRISONER 
MELEAGER 
a / 
Od cor TovT’ EBowry, uy, vai Kurpw, adocer, 
® Svoepas, (&@ TuKVA TpociTTAaLEerN ; 
Ovx éBowr ; cidév ce Tayn: Ti pwarny evi Secpots 


/ > N ” \ 'f / 
oTaipes; avtos” Epws ta wtépa cov bédexev 


laughs at this, and is pleased with manifold reproaches; and if 
I say bitter things, they are meat and drink to him. And I 
wonder how thou, O Cyprian, who didst arise through the green 
waves, out of water hast borne a fire. 


72 
I am down: tread with thy foot on my neck, cruel divinity ; 
I know thee, by the Gods, heavy as thou art to bear: I know 


too thy fiery arrows: but hurling thy firebrands at my soul thou 
wilt no longer kindle it, for it is all ashes. 


CS 


Did I not cry aloud to thee, O soul, ‘ Yes, by the Cyprian 
thou wilt be caught, poor lover, if thou flutterest so often near nh 
lime-twigs’? did I not cry aloud? and the snare has taken thee. 
Why dost thou gasp vainly in the toils? Love himself has bound 
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fy Reale oN a ” 
Kai a’ éri rip éornce pipors 8 éppave Ardmvovy 
lal \ Lal 
dake dé Sixpwon Sdxpva Oepud metry. 


LXXIV 
FROST AND FIRE 
MELEAGER 
- NI Ui » 
_ A ux Baptpox be, od & dpre pev éx mupds aly 

apte 8 avaypiyes rvedp avareEapévn: 

Té craters ; Tov dreyeTov 67’ év KOAToLoW "Epwra 
eTpehes, ovK Hdeus Ws él col Tpédero ; 

Ov 7Sets ; viv yO Kady ddraypa Tpopelov 
Tip dua Kat Wuypav SeEapévn yiova. 

Avty Tab? etrou: pépe Tov ovo: aka Tacyets 
ay pas, 67TO Katouévn médeTe. 


LXXV 


THE SCULPTOR OF SOULS 
MELEAGER 


’Evtos €uns Kpadins THY evNaNov ‘HrALodwpav 
puxny Ths puyis avros érNaccev”Epas. 


thy wings and set thee on the fire, and sprinkled thee in thy swoon 
with perfumes, and given thee for thy thirst hot tears to drink. 


74 


Ah suffering soul, now thou burnest in the fire, and now thou 
revivest, and fetchest breath again: why weepest thou? when thou 
didst nurture pitiless Love in thy bosom, knewest thou not that 
he was being nurtured for thy woe? knewest thou not? Know now 
his repayment, a fair foster-hire! take it, fire and cold snow to- 
gether. Thou wouldst have it so; bear the pain; thou sufferest 
the wages of thy work, scorched with his burning honey. 


fe 
Within my heart Love himself has moulded Heliodora with her 
lovely voice, the soul of my soul. 
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LXXVI 
LOVE’S IMMORTALITY 
STRATO 
Tis dtvatat yvOvat TOV épmpevoy ef Tapakpacer, 
TAVTA TVVOV AVTO Nd’ ATroNELTrOMEVOS ; 
Tis d0var’ odK apécar THY onpeporv, Exes apécKOr ; 


IN) a2 , X ” ? Sh de 
(t) ) APECEL, TL Tabwv QUploV OUK APECEt 5 


76 


Who may know if a loved one passes the prime, while ever with 
him and never left alone? who may not satisfy to-day who satis- 
fied yesterday? and if he satisfy, what should befall him not to 
satisfy to-morrow ? 


I] 
Piva ERO AND: DEDICATIONS 


I 
TO ZEUS OF SCHERIA 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 
Et: cat cev ToAVHovos adel TiTANTLW aKovas 
x , > / EN 4 > / 
n poBos evyomevov 7 Kapis evEapévor, 
Zed Yepins épérrav lepov wédov, AAA Kal Huéwv 
KNOL Kal arpevdel vedoov UTocyecty 
” ty () / b] If le 
H6én pou Eevins eivar wrépas, év dé we TATpH 
foe TOY SoLYaY TaVvadmEvoY KAMAaTOY. 


II 
ITO THE GOD OF THE SEA 
CRINAGORAS 

Donv lepy peyarov 'EvociyGovos, érao Kai ddrous 

3 / > f- \ / e 

nmin Aiyainv ot dtétrovow ada‘ 
K7ypuol yap Opnixe Su@kopév@ vm anry 

apeEas mpnels doTracio Nipévas. 


E 


Though the terror of those who pray, and the thanks of those 


who have prayed, ever fill thine ears with myriad voice, O Zeus 
who abidest in the holy plain of Scheria, yet hearken to me also, 
and bow down with a true promise that my exile now may have an 
end, and I may live in my native land at rest from labour of long 


journeys. 


2 


Holy Spirit of the great Shaker of Earth, be thou gracious to 


others also who ply across the Aegean brine; since for me too, 
chased by the Thracian hurricane, thou didst open out the calm 


havens to my joy. 


I 
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Ill 
TO THE GOD OF HARBOUR AND HEADLAND 
ANTIPHILUS 

, / lal \ \ , > / yy 
Apyéreas, Aievita, ov pev wadKap NTL@ avpy 

méume Kata oTabepns olyouéevny oBovny 
"Aypis émt Tpitwva: ov & jovos dxpa eoyXos 

\ > % if Sar / 

thy él Uvdeiou pieo vavaTonXinv’ 
Keidev 8, ef DoiBw peuerjucba Twavtes aorboi, 

TAcvoopat evact Oapcaréws Ledipo. 


IV 
TO POSEIDON OF AEGAE 
ALPHEUS 
Nav w@xutopov bs éxers Kpatos, imme Satpov, 
kat weyav EvBoins apdhixpeun oKxoredor, 
Ovptov evyomévoucs bi80u mAGov”Apeos aypis 


és modu €x Lupins weicpata Avoapéevots. 


Vv 


TO THE LORD OF SEA AND LAND 
MACEDONIUS 
Nija col, ® Tovtov Bacinred Kai Kolipave yains, 


avtTiOeuat Kpavras pnkéte Teyyouevny, 


3 
Founder and harbour-god, do thou, O blessed one, send with a 
gentle breeze the outward-bound sail down smooth water to the 
open sea; and thou who keepest the points of the shore, guard 
the voyager for the Pythian shrine; and thenceforward, if all we 
singers are in Phoebus’ care, I will sail cheerily on with a fair- 
flowing west wind. 
4 
Thou who holdest sovereignty of swift-sailing ships, steed-loving 
god, and the great overhanging cliff of Euboea, give to thy 
worshippers a favourable voyage to the City of Ares, when they 
loose moorings from Syria. 


5 
This ship to thee, O king of sea and sovereign of land, 1 
Crantas dedicate, this ship wet no longer, a feather tossed by the 
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Nija TodvuTAavéwy avéwwv mrepov, As ere Secdos 
TOANAKLS WicdunY eiceddav ’AiSy: 
/ 
Lavra 8 avevrrapevos, hoBov, éxriba, rovtov, dédXas, 
\ 
mMiaTov wrép yains iyviov ndpacauny. 


VI 
TO THE GODS OF SEA AND WEATHER 
PHILODEMUS 

‘Tvots & Meduxépta ov Te yNavKi pedéovca 

AevxoGén trovtov, daipov aretlkaxe, 
Nypydwv te yopoi, kat kvpata, Kal ov Hocedov 

Kat OpniE avéwwov mpnitate Lédupe, 
"INaoi pe pépowte Sva TATU Kdpa huyovta 

omov €mi yAuKepav Hova Ile:paéws. 


VII 
TO POSEIDON, BY A FISHERMAN 
MACEDONIUS 
Atkrvov axpoporBdov ’Apiytixyos audi Tpraivy 
doe yéepav adiov mavoduevos Kapator, 
"Es 6€ Tlocedawva Kat ddpvpov oidua Oaracons 
elev aTrooTrévowy OaKpvov ex BrAEhapwv" 


wandering winds, whereon many a time I deemed in my terror 
that I drove to death; now renouncing all, fear and hope, sea and 
storms, I have planted my foot securely upon earth. 


6 


O Melicerta son of Ino, and thou, sea-green Leucothea, mistress 
of Ocean, deity that shieldest from harm, and choirs of the 
Nereids, and waves, and thou Poseidon, and Thracian Zephyrus, 
gentlest of the winds, carry me propitiously, sped through the 
broad wave, safe to the sweet shore of the Peiraeus. 


7 
Old Amyntichus tied his plummeted fishing-net round his fish- 
spear, ceasing from his sea-toil, and spake towards Poseidon and 
the salt surge of the sea, letting a tear fall from his eyelids: ‘Thou 
knowest, blessed one, I am weary ; and in an evil old age, clinging 
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OloOa, wdxap, Kéxpnkat KaKod & ert ynpaos Huw 
adrvTos nBdoKer yuLotaKkns Trevin: 

Opépov &rt orraipov 7 yepovTiov, add’ aro yains; 
ws €Oérers pedéwy Kal yOovl Kal TeNayel. 


VIII 
TO PALAEMON AND INO 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Acthpavoy audbikractov adurdavéos cKONOTrEVOpas 

TOTO Kat’ evipauabov KEipwevoy niovos 
Atooaks tetpopyuiov, drrav Tepopvypévov ape, 

movra Oaraccain EavOev tO oTtNAds 
‘Eppovak éxiyaver, Ste ypurrnios téxvy 

elke Tov ex TeNayous (xOvoEvTA Bodor, 
Ripoy & néptnce Iadaipovr ravi Kai 'Ivoi, 

daipwoaw eivanrtous Sods Tépas eivdduov. 


IX 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE FISHING-NETS 
APOLLONIDES 
TpiyNav amr’ avOpaxijs Kat puida col, ALpeviTe 
"Apteut, Swpeduat Mijvis 6 duxtuBoros, 


Poverty keeps her youth and wastes my limbs; give sustenance 
to a poor old man while he yet draws breath, but from the land, 
O ruler of both earth and sea as thou wilt.’ 


8 


This broken fragment of a sea-wandering scolopendra, lying 
on the sandy shore, twice four fathom long, all befouled with froth, 
much torn under the sea-washed rock, Hermonax chanced upon 
when he was hauling a draught of fishes out of the sea as he plied 
his fisher’s craft ; and having found it, he hung it up to the boy 
Palaemon and Ino, giving the sea-marvel to the sea-deities. 


9 
A red mullet and a hake from the embers to thee, Artemis of the 
Haven, I Menis the caster of nets offer, and a brimming cup of wine 
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1o®) 
Ww 


\ \ 
Kai Swpov xepdcas icoyeidéa, kab rpvpos dprov 
avov ériOpateas, tiv meviyphv Ovolnv: 
’ , 
Av® As ou TAHTOevTa SiSou Onpapacww aiev 


8b fe x 668 / / t 
“KTUG* OOL OEOOTAL TTaVTA, Hakatpa, Niwa. 


x 
TO PRIAPUS OF THE SHORE 
MAECIUS 
Aiyanrira Ipinre, caynvevtijpes €Onkay 
Sapa Tap’ axtains cot Tad’ errdpenins, 
Ovvvev ebKrAdaT0L0 Aivov Bvccwpacr pouBov 
dppatarres yNaveais év trapddois Teddyevs* 
PDnyyiveov kpntipa, Kal avtovpyntov épeiens 
Babpov, id’ varénv oivodoKxov KvruLKa, 
‘Os av br’ opynopav Aeduyicpévoy eyxoTrov iyvos 
aptraveons Enpiy dSiipav éNavvdpevos. 


XI 
TO APOLLO OF LEUCAS 
PHILIPPUS 


\ 
Aeveddos airdy éywv vavtas TncKoTOY by Aor, 
DoiBe, tov “loviw Novopmevoy TEerayet, 


mixed strong, and a broken crust of dry bread, a poor man’s 
sacrifice ; in recompense whereof give thou nets ever filled with 
prey ; to thee, O blessed one, all meshes have been given. 


Io 


Priapus of the seashore, the trawlers lay before thee these gifts 
by the grace of thine aid from the promontory, having imprisoned a 
tunny shoal in their nets of spun hemp in the green sea-entrances : 
a beechen cup and a rude stool of heath and a glass cup holding 
wine, that thou mayest rest thy foot weary and cramped with 
dancing while thou chasest away the dry thirst. 


II 


Phoebus who holdest the sheer steep of Leucas, far seen of 
mariners and washed by the Ionian sea, receive of sailors this 
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Aééat mAwTHpeV walns yepipupéa Satta 
Kal omovdny Odiyn Kipvamevny KUALKL 
Kat Bpayudeyyitov Avyvou céras éx« Bioperdovs 
ods NuLweOel TLVdMEVOY OTOMATL, 
"Av@ av iAjxors ert 8 totia wéprpov antny 
BA > \ 7 bd] la 
ovptov "Axtiaxovs ctvdpopmov eis Nupévas. 


XII 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE WAYS 
ANTIPHILUS 

Eivodin, cot Tovde pirns aveOjxato Kopans 

minrov odortropins cvpuBorov ’Avtigiros: 
"Hoda yap evywrHor KatHKo0s, Hao8a KedevOots 

thaos* ov mod & 4 ydpis, GAN ooin. 
Mn» dé Tes Hywerépou udp in xepl wapyos odiTns 

avOéwatos: cuvrav adapanés odd’ orLya. 


XIII 
TO THE TWIN BRETHREN 
CALLIMACHUS 
Pnov 6 pe oTtHoas Evaivetos (ov yap éywye 
ylyveoKw) vikns avTi we THs idins 


mess of hand-kneaded barley-bread and a libation mingled in a 
little cup, and the gleam of a brief-shining lamp that drinks with 
half-saturate mouth from a sparing oil-flask ; in recompense whereof 
be gracious, and send on their sails a favourable wind to run with 
them to the harbours of Actium. 


I2 


Thou of the Ways, to thee Antiphilus dedicates this hat from 
his own head, a voucher of his wayfaring ; for thou wast gracious 
to his prayers, wast favouring to his paths; and his thank-offering 
is small indeed but sacred. Let not any greedy traveller’s hand 
snatch our gift ; sacrilege is perilous even in little things. 


13 


He who set me here, Euaenetus, says (for of myself I know not) 
that I am dedicated in recompense of his single-handed victory, 
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"Ayxelo Oar ydr.Kevov aréxtopa Tuvdaptdnou: 
maTevw Daidpov radi Dirokevidew. 


XIV 
TO ARTEMIS THE HEALER 
PHILIPPUS 

Znvos kai Anrods Onpockdre tokSt1 Kovpn, 

“Aptepus 1) OadXdpous rods dpéwv éhayxes, 
Nodooy rhv otuyepiy avOnuepov éx Bacidhos 

écOrordrov tréupais dxpus “TrepBopéwy: 
Loi yap trép Boyar atpyov AUBdvoro Pirumos 

pé&er, KaNNOuToY Kampov dpevovdpmov. 


XV 
TO ASCLEPIUS 
THEOCRITUS 

"HAGe Kai és Mirarov 6 rob Taijovos vies 

inthpt vorwy avdpt cvvorcopevos 

/ cA 323, = 5% la C4 lal 
Nexia, és uv én’ Gwap det Ovéccow ixvettan, 

kat 708’ am’ evw@dous yAv WaT’ dyadpa KéSpov, 
? , s a \ ” € \ 
Hetiwvs yapiv yrAadupas xepos axpov vroatas 

if ¢ ’ > ww cal > a / 
puabov: o & eis Epyor Tacay adixe Téxvav. 


I the cock of brass, to the Twin Brethren; I believe the son of 
Phaedrus the Philoxenid. 


14 

Huntress and archer, maiden daughter of Zeus and Leto, 

Artemis to whom are given the recesses of the mountains, this 

very day send away beyond the North Wind this hateful sickness 

from our most noble lord ; for so above thine altars will Philippus 

offer vapour of frankincense, doing goodly sacrifice of a_hill- 
pasturing boar. 


T5 
Even to Miletus came the son of the Healer to succour the 
physician of diseases Nicias, who ever day by day draws near 
him with offerings, and had this image carved of fragrant cedar, 
promising high recompense to Eetion for his cunning of hand ; 
and he put all his art into the work. 
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XVI 
TO THE WATER NYMPHS 
HERMOCREON 
Nipdar epvdpiades, tats “Epwoxpéov tdde Sapa 
eloato, KaNNWdov TidaKos aVTITUXOD, 
Xaipere, kal oteiBoir’ eparots Tool VOaTOEYTa 


rn / 
rovee Sdpov, Kabapod TiTAGMEVAL TOMATOS. 


avait 
TO PAN PAEAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Loi rade, cupiKTa vpuvynTronre pEiXe daipov, 
( a Pe / = 7 
dyve NoeTpoxowy Kotpave Naiddwr, 
A@pop “Tretvos érevéev, dv apyadens amo vovaou 
> "4 BA ©. fol / vA 
autos, avak, tvyuh Onxao mpootedacas: 
Ilaou yap év rexéecow euois avapardoy éréotns 


ovk dvap, adda pécous HuaTos aut Spopous. 


XVIII 
TO HERACLES OF OETA 


DIONYSIUS 
“Hpaxnrees Tpnyiva tonvrAnOov bs te Kat Oirny 
kat Babdy evdévdpouv mpava tareis Porons, 


16 


Water Nymphs, before whom Hermocreon laid these gifts when 
he came on the bright-welling spring, fare you well, and may your 
lovely feet tread this watery house while you fill it with a pure 
draught. 

17 

This for thee, O pipe-player, minstrel, gracious god, holy lord of 
the Naiads who pour their urns, Hyginus made as a gift, whom 
thou, O protector, didst draw nigh and make whole of his hard 
sickness ; for among all my children thou didst stand by me visibly, 
not in a dream of night, but about the mid-circle of the day. 


18 
Heracles who treadest on stony Trachis and on Oeta and the 
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fal , 
Tobdr0 cot aypotépns Avovictos adres édains 


A > \ / a 
XA@pov aro Sperrav OjKe Tapov poTrarov. 


XIX 


TO APOLLO AND THE MUSES 
THEOCRITUS 
Ta poda ra Spocdevta Kal & KatdruKvos éxeva 
éptruAXos Keitar tats “EXtkoviacw, 
Tai dé peraupurroe Oadvac tiv, v0ce Tardy, 
Acris éret rétpa TOOTO ToL ayddicey: 
Bopov 8 aivdk&e: Kepads Tpdyos obtos 6 mados 


/ , 
TeppivOov TpwHywv éoyatov aKpémova. 


XX 


TO APHRODITE OF THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


MOERO 
Ketcas 69 xpucéay tro wactdba Tav ’Adpoditas, 
Botpu, Avwvicov tANOopevos cTayovt, 
Ove ers Tot patnp épatov repli KAHuwa Badoica 


pice UTEp KPAaTOS VEeKTapeoy TréTAXoP. 


deep brow of tree-clad Pholoe, to thee Dionysius offers this green 
staff of wild olive, cut off by him with his bill-hook. 


19 
These dewy roses and yonder close-curled wild thyme are laid 
before the maidens of Helicon, and the dark-leaved laurels before 
thee, Pythian Healer, since the Delphic rock made this thy 
cognisance ; and on the altar shall bleed this white-horned he-goat, 
who nibbles the tip of the terebinth shoot. 


20 


Thou liest in the golden portico of Aphrodite, O grape-cluster 
filled full of Dionysus’ juice, nor ever more shall thy mother twine 
round thee her lovely tendril or above thine head put forth her 
honeyed leaf. 
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XXI 


TO APHRODITE, BY CALLISTION 
POSEIDIPPUS 
“A Kumpov & te KvOnpa kal & Mirntov érrorxyvets 
Kal TO KadOV Yupins iwmoxporou Sa7resor, 
"EXOous traos Kadduotio, i) Tov épactny . 


, 
ovSE ToT OlKELw@Y WaEV ATO TPOOUpwP. 


XXII 
TO APHRODITE, BY LAIS 
PLATO 
‘H coBapov yeXacaca kal’ “EXXaé6os, 7 Tov €pacT@v 
éopov évi mpoOvpors Aals éyouca véwr, 
Ty Tladin ro xatomrpov: émel Toin wéev opacbat 


ovK €0éro, ofn 8 Hv tapos od Svvapmat. 


XXIII 


TO APHRODITE, WITH A TALISMAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Tie 4 Nexods, 7) Kat Svarrovriov éXxewv 
avépa Kal éx Oarduov traidas érictapévn, 
Xpva@e trovxirnOeioa, Siavyéos €& apueOvarou 


yAurTy, col Kettat, Kvarpe, dirov xréavor, 


21 


Thou who inhabitest Cyprus and Cythera and Miletus and the 
fair plain of horse-trampled Syria, come graciously to Callistion, 
who never turned a lover away from her kindly porch. 


22 


I Lais who laughed exultant over Greece, I who held that swarm 
of young lovers in my porches, lay my mirror before the Paphian ; 
since such as I am I will not see myself, and such as I was I cannot. 


23 
Nico’s wryneck, that knows to draw a man even from overseas, 
and girls out of their wedding-chambers, chased with gold, carven 
out of translucent amethyst, lies before thee, Cyprian, for thine 
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Top pupéns auvod parang tpry) péooa Sebcioa, 
THs Mapicoains Eeivia happwaxisos. 


XXIV 


TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Awéupa cat Dpuyins rupixaéos dupuroreidoa 
Tpavas THY wiKpHY, uATEp, Apiotodixny 
Kovpny Levrnvns, twaumorvia, xeis bwévarov 
Kels yamwov adptvats, Teipata Kovpoovvas: 
‘Av@ @y col Kata TOA Tpovnia Kat Tapa Bowe 


mapOevixny érivak év0a Kai évOa Kdounv. 


XXV 


TO APHRODITE EUPLOIA 
GAETULICUS 

"Ayxidrou pnypivos érickore, col Tade TéuTrM 

Watotia, Kal MTHS Spa Ountrorins: 
” > / XN b] \ \ A Ui 

Avptoy “loviou yap éml maTd Kdpa Tepnow 
omevowy nueTépns KOATrOV és Kidobéns: 

Odptos GAN’ eriraprpor éud Kal pws Kal tote, 


/ wl 
deotrote Kal Oaddpwv Kirrpi cat jiovor. 


own possession, tied across the middle with a soft lock of purple 
lamb’s wool, the gift of the sorceress of Larissa. 


24 

Mother who goest about Dindymus and the hill-spurs of fire- 

scarred Phrygia, mighty mistress, bring little Aristodice, daughter 

of Silene, to ripeness for wedding-chant and marriage, the term of 

her girlhood, for that she often in thy porches and by thine altar 
shook loose her maiden hair. 


25 
Guardian of the seabeach, to thee I send these cakes, and the 
gifts of a scanty sacrifice; for to-morrow I shall cross the broad 
wave of the Ionian sea, hastening to our Eidothea’s arms. Ah, 
shine thou favourably on my love as on my mast, O Cyprian, 
mistress alike of the bride-chamber and the beach. 
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XXVI 


TO THE GOD OF CANOPUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Toé pe Kavorita KadXiotuov eixoos pvEais 
mAovatov 1) Kpitiov \vyvov EOnKe Hew, 
Evéapéva rept madds “Ameddbos" és & eua Péeyyn 
abpnaoas dyces: “Korrepe, 1as ereces. 


XXVII 


TLORISIS BWlELE VASE RES SO Ee Hvalae 
PALLADAS 
"Avril Boos ypucéou 7 avabypwatos “lowe Tovade 
OnKato Tovs Autrapovs Ilawdidvov TAOKamOUS* 
‘H 6€ eds TovTous yavuTar TAéoY Hep “AmrOANwY 
ypucw ov éx Avddy Kpotcos émreurbe Geo. 


XXVIII 


TO HERACLES, WITH A SHIELD 
HEGESIPPUS 
Adéar w’ “Hpakrers “Apyeotpatou tepov oirXov, 
BY w \ v / 
dppa Trott Eeotav Tactdba KEeKrLpeva 
TInparéa ter€Ooius yopav aiovoa Kai tuverv: 
apKeit@ otuyepa Snpis ’"Evuaniov. 


26 
To the god of Canopus Callistion, wife of Critias, dedicates me, 
a lamp enriched with twenty wicks, in payment of her vow for her 
child Apeliis ; and regarding my splendours thou wilt say, ‘How 
art thou fallen, O Evening Star!’ 


27 

Instead of burnt-offering and dedicated gold Pamphilion lays 
these shining tresses before Isis ; and the goddess is prouder of 
them than Apollo of the gold that Croesus sent to the god out of 
Lydia. 

28 : 

Receive me, O Heracles, the consecrated shield of Archestratus, 
that leaning against thy polished portico I may grow old in 
hearing of dances and hymns; let the War-God’s hateful strife be 
satisfied. \ 
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XXIX 
TO THE MILESIAN ARTEMIS 


NICIAS 


Méddov dpa oruyepay Kayo rote Shpw ”Apnos 
exTpoditodoa yopav Tmapbevian dalew 
"Apréuid0os rept vaov, ’Exifevos &vOa p’ 2Onxev 
NevKov Errel Kelvou yijpas &revpe ped. 


XXX 


TO ATHENE ERGANE 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Kepxida ray opOpwa xedoovidar dua dova 
eA Tropévay, ictav ladrabos adKvova, 
Tov te kapnBapéovra morvppoiBdntov atpaxtov 
KNWOTHPA TTPETTAS EVSpomoy apTredovas, 
Kai ryvas cal rovde pidndrakatov Karabickor, 
TTAMOVOS GoKNTOD Kal TOAUTTas PUAAKA, 
Ilais ayafod Teréorrdra Acoxréos & pidoepyos 
eipoxouwv Kovpa Onxato Seamdri0u. 


29 


Iq! 


So I was destined, I also, one day to abandon the hateful strife 
of Ares and hear the maiden choirs around Artemis’ temple, where 
Epixenus placed me when white old age began to waste his limbs. 


30 


The shuttle that sang at morning with the earliest swallows’ cry, 
kingfisher of Pallas’ loom, and the heavy-headed twirling spindle, 
light-running spinner of the twisted yarn, and the bobbins, and 
this basket, friend to the distaff, keeper of the spun warp-thread 
and the reel, Telesilla, the industrious daughter of good Diocles, 


dedicates to the Maiden, mistress of wool-dressers. 
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XXXI 


TO THE ORCHARD GOD 
ZONAS 

’"Aptiyavhy povav Te Kal aptixvouy TOdE pHOV 

Kal puTidoprotoyv avKOV ETToUpaNtov 
Tlopdupecy te Botpuv peOuTidaka TuKvoppaya 

Kal Kapvov YAwpPHS apTidopov em ibs 
"Aypotwotn THSE povorTopOvyye pine 

OjKxev 0 KapTopUna€, Sevdpraxny Ouainv. 


XXXII 


TO DEMETER AND THE SEASONS 
ZONAS 

Anot \uxkpain Kat evavraxogoiticw “Opats 

€ , a > ’ , 

Hpavak reviyphs €& orvynpocins 
Moipay adwi'ta otdxyvos TavaeTEeppd TE TAUTA 

ov Jipeorae Nt , AQ? / 

dompu ert mraKivou TOV’ eto TpiTrodos, 
EK puKp@v Od yLoTa: TrétraTo yap Ov wéya TOTO 

KAnpiov év NuTTpH THOSE yewrodin. 


31 


This fresh-cloven pomegranate and fresh-downed quince, and 
the wrinkled navel-fig, and the purple grape-bunch spirting wine, 
thick-clustered, and the nut fresh-stripped of its green husk, 
to this rustic staked Priapus the keeper of the fruit dedicates, an 
offering from his orchard trees. 


32 


To Demeter of the winnowing-fan and the Seasons whose feet 
are in the furrows Heronax lays here from a poor little plough- 
land their share of ears from the threshing-floor, and these mixed 
seeds of pulse on a slabbed table, the least of a little ; for no great 
inheritance is this he has gotten him, here on the barren hill. 
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43 
XXXIII 
TO THE CORN GODDESS 
PHILIPPUS 


Apdypatd cot ywpou pixpatraKos, & pidomupe 
Anot, Lworkréns OjKxev apoupordvos 
Riotayvy dunoas Tov vodv oropov: adXA Kal adris 


€x Kadauntouins auBrv hépos Spérravov. 


XXXIV 
TO THE GODS OF THE FARM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
AiytBatn 706¢ Ilavi cal ededpr@ Arovicw 
kat Anot X@ovin Evvov Onxa yépas, 
Airéopas 8’ avtovs Kara wea Kal KaNOV olvov 


\ \ ’ ip] ‘ » pS es 
Kat KaXNov aLnTal KAPTOV aTr agTaAXUOWDV. 
XXXV 


TO THE WEST WIND 
BACCHYLIDES 
Evdnpos tov vnov én’ aypod Tovd’ avéOnkev 
TO TAaVTOV avé“ov TLoTdTw Lepipo 
Evéauévo yap of 7G Boabcos, éppa Tayiota 


\ UA 
KUNTH TeTOVOY KapTOV aT’ acTayvwv. 


33 
These handfuls of corn from the furrows of a tiny field, Demeter 
lover of wheat, Sosicles the tiller dedicates to thee, having reaped 
now an abundant harvest; again likewise may he carry back his 
sickle blunted from shearing of the straw. 


34 
To Pan of the goats and fruitful Dionysus and Demeter Lady 
of Earth I dedicate a common offering, and beseech of them fair 
fleeces and fair wine and fair fruit of the corn-ears in my reaping. 


35 
Eudemus dedicates this shrine in the fields to Zephyrus, most 
bountiful of the winds, who came to aid him at his prayer, that he 
might right quickly winnow the grain from the ripe ears. 
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XXXVI 


TO PAN OF THE FOUNTAIN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
KpnuvoBdrav dixepav Nuppov nyntopa ava 
dtbueb’, Os wétpwov Tovde AEAOYYE Somor, 
"Thaov éupevar dup door AiBa THYVSE worovTES 
devdov Trouatos Oipav aracdpeba. 


XXXVII 


TO PAN AND THE NYMPHS 
ANYTE 
DpiEokoua T6de Iavi Kal adirrdow Géto Nipdats 
Sapov bd cKoTLas Oevdoros olovopos, 
Ovvey’ tm’ alanréov Oépeos péya Kexunara 
mavaar, opéEacar Yepot pwerrxpov Udwp. 


XXXVIII 


TO THE SHEPHERD GOD 
THEOCRITUS 
Addis 0 NEUKEXPaS, 0 KANW cTUpLyyL medic Sov 
Bovxortxovs tyvous avOero Lavi rade, 
Tods tpntovs dévakas, TO NaywBoror, ofdv dxovTa, 
veBpioa, Tav THpav a TOT éwaropdpel. 


36 
We supplicate Pan, the goer on the cliffs, twy-horned leader of 
the Nymphs, who abides in this house of rock, to be gracious to 
us, whosoever come to this spring of ever-flowing drink to rid us 
of our thirst. 
37 
To bristly-haired Pan, and the Nymphs of the farm-yard, Theo- 
dotus the shepherd lays this gift under the crag, because they 
stayed him when very weary under the parching summer, holding 
out to him honey-sweet water in their hands. 


38 
re) 

White-skinned Daphnis, the player of pastoral hymns on his 
fair pipe, offers these to Pan, the pierced reeds, the stick for 
throwing at hares, a sharp javelin and a fawn-skin, and the scrip 
wherein once he carried apples. 


ry 


oe oe te 


elt i ie i ees 
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XXXIX 


TO PAN, BY A HUNTER, A FOWLER, AND A FISHERMAN 
ARCHIAS 
Lol rade, Mav cxoripta, wavatora Sapa ovvarpor 
tpituyes €x tpicons Oévto Awooracins: 
Aixrva pév Adis Onpar, Uéypns 88 rernvdv 
Natporrédas, Kreitwp 8 eivaridorra diva: 
“Ov tov pév cal écadOrs ev néps, rov 8 ere Oeins 
evaToxov év TOvT@, TOV Se KaTAa Spudyous. 
XL 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE OAKWOOD 
MNASALCAS 
Todro col, ”"Apteus dia, Kredvupos efoar’ dyadpa, 
TovTO’ av 8 evOnpov Todd’ brépioxe Spiou, 
*Hute car’ etvooipurxror dpos troat motvia Baivess 
Sevvov palpacais éyxovéovaa Kvaiv. 


Meh 
TO THE GODS OF THE CHASE 
CRINAGORAS 


Lanruyyes Nuudar edridaxes, ai tocov bdwp 
elBovcat cKoNLOD TOVSE KATA TpEdvVOS, 


39 
To thee, Pan of the cliff, three brethren dedicate these various 
gifts of their threefold ensnaring ; Damis toils for wild beasts, and 
Pigres springes for birds, and Cleitor nets that swim in the sea; 
whom do thou yet again make fortunate, one in the air, and one in 
the sea and one among the oakwoods. 


40 

This to thee, Artemis the bright, this statue Cleonymus set up ; 

do thou overshadow this oakwood rich in game, where thou goest 

afoot, our lady, over the mountain tossing with foliage, as thou 
hastest with thy terrible and eager hounds. 


41 

Fountained caverns of the Nymphs that drip so much water 

down this jagged headland, and echoing hut of pine-coronalled 
K 
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IIdvos 7 nynecoa TitveTéTTOLO KANH 
tiv b70 Baccains Tocat NAOYXE TETPNS; 
‘Tepd 7 aypevtaios yepavdptov apxevOoro 
arpéuva, ALOnroyées & “Eppéw idpvores, 
Adrat & innkoute kal evOnpo.o déxecbe 
Locdvopov Taxywhs ck eXapocooins. 


XLII 


TO ARCADIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Tav éraghov Addava cal aud’ EpupdvO.ov bdwp 
vata Te Onpovopuov dhepRopévav Poroas 

Ilais 6 Ocapidbew Aaciévios cite Avkoppas 
TArAnEaS pouBaTe Sovpatos ovpidye, 

Aégppa 6€ Kat dixéparov amo oropOvyya peT@TraV 
oTacodpevos, Kovpa OnKke Trap’ aypoTLoL. 


XLIII 


TO APOLLO, WITH A HUNTER’S BOW 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
"AvépokNos, @7ToANOV, TOE TOL Képas, & Emre TOoVADY 


Onpa Baroy aypas edoxotroy eixe TUYHY* 


Pan, wherein he dwells under the feet of the rock of Bassae, and 
stumps of aged juniper sacred among hunters, and stone-heaped 
seats of Hermes, be gracious and receive the spoils of the swift 
stag-chase from Sosander prosperous in hunting. 


42 

This deer, that fed about Ladon and the Erymanthian water 
and the ridges of Pholoe haunted by wild beasts, Lycormas son of 
Thearidas of Lasion got, striking her with the diamond-shaped 
butt of his spear, and, drawing off the skin and the double-pointed 
antlers on her forehead, laid them before the Maiden of the country. 


43 


Androclus, O Apollo, gives this bow to thee, wherewith in the 
chase striking many a beast he had luck in his aim: since never 
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Odrore yap tAaYKTOS yupas éEAATO Kepalas 
Los én’ Hewat yerpos éxnBoria. 

‘Occdxs yap TéEovo Tavaypéris laxe veupa 
TOTTAKLS HY aypeds Hépos 4) Evdoyou: 

"Av®? ov cot rode, BoiBe, 7d AvKtiov brrov aylwet 
xXpuceiais wrEEAS petdov audidéats. 


XLIV 


TO PAN OF THE SHEPHERDS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
°O. Ildv, pepBopévars iepav pati arve rotpvass 
KUpToV vITrép XKpvTewV YeEtros lels SovdKawr, 
"Odp’ ai wév Neveoio BeBpiOoTa SHpa ydrakTos 
ovOacw és Krupévov trunva hépwor Sdpor, 
Lol 8€ Kadds Bapotor Tapiotduevos Técts aiyav 
poivioy €k Xactov otnBeos aiw épiryn. 


XLV 


TO THE GOD OF ARCADY 
AGATHIAS 
"Acropa, Ilav Nogujta, rade Ytpatovikos apotpeds 
avT evepyecins avOeTo cou TEnévn: 


did the arrow leap astray from the curved horn or speed vainly 
from his hand; for as often as the inevitable bowstring rang, 
so often he brought down his prey in air or thicket; wherefore 
to thee, O Phoebus, he brings this Lyctian weapon as an offering, 
having clasped it round with rings of gold. 


44 

O Pan, utter thy holy voice to the feeding flocks, running thy 

curved lip over the golden reeds, that so they may often bring 

gifts of white milk in heavy udders to Clymenus’ home, and for 

thee the lord of the she-goats, standing adorned by thine altars, 
may spirt the red blood from his shaggy breast. 


45 
These unsown domains, O Pan of the hill, Stratonicus the 
ploughman dedicates to thee in return of thy good deeds, saying 
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, , 
Booxe 8, épn, yaipwv Ta ca Toimyia Kai oé0 KOPN 
f ’ lal / lA 
SépKEO THY YAXRKO MHKETL TEWVOMEVNY 
Alovov evpyoes TO érravAvoy: evOdde yap cot 


’ \ , \ / > / 
Hy@ reprropévn Kat yapov éxterécet. 


‘ Feed in joy thine own flocks and look on thine own land, never 
more to be shorn with bronze; thou wilt find the resting-place 
a gracious one; for here charmed Echo will likewise fulfil her 
marriage with thee.’ 


III 
EY a is 


I 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
Ei 70 Karas OvncKewy aperis mépos eal wéytoTov 
nuty ex TavT@y TOT arréverme TUYN: 
“EAAadt yap orrevdovtes eXevOepiav Trepieivas 
Keipel arynpavTm xpwpevoe evroryiy. 


II 


ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
"AaBeotov Kré€os olde hirn rept Tatpice OévTes 
Kudveov Oavatov apgeBdrorTo védos: 
Od &€ reOvacr Oavovtes, érei of’ aperi KaOUTEpOer 


Kudaivova’ avayes dopaTtos €& Aide. 


I 


If to die nobly is the chief part of excellence, to us out of all 


men Fortune gave this lot; for hastening to set a crown of free- 


dom on Hellas, we lie possessed of praise that grows not old. 


2 


These men having set a crown of imperishable glory on their 


own land were folded in the dark cloud of death; yet being dead 
they have not died, since from on high their excellence raises them 


gloriously out of the house of Hades. 


149 
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III 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 
Tov yains Kat rovtov aperpOeicaor KerevGors 
vavTny nTelpou, TeCoTrOpoy TENAYOUS; 
"Ev tpiccais Sopdtwv éxatovtacw éateyev Apns 


fi > 4 d A \ / 
Lmrdptns alayuver’ ovpea Kat TEAayn. 


IV 


ON THE SAME 
SIMONIDES 


s a? ” / ev lel 
OQ, Eeiv’, dyyetrov Aaxedatpoviors 6Tt THOSE 
a , t 
KeiweOa Tots KeivoVv pymuace TreLOopmevot. 


Vv 


ON THE DEAD IN AN UNKNOWN BATTLE 
MNASALCAS 
Oise matpav, TodVdSaxkpuv em’ avyéve Seapov Exovear, 
puopevor Svopepav aupeBarovTo Kovw, 
"Apvurvtat 8 apetas aivoy péyav. adda Tis acToV 


Tovcd éoLdav OvacKew TAATH UTEP TATpIOOS. 


=) 


Him, who over changed paths of earth and sea sailed on the 
mainland and went afoot upon the deep, Spartan valour held back 


on three hundred spears ; be ashamed, O mountains and seas. 


4 


O passer-by, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 


their orders. 


5 


These men, in saving their native land that lay with tearful fetters 
on her neck, clad themselves in the dust of darkness; and they win 
great praise of excellence; looking on them, let a citizen have 


courage to die for his country. 





| 
: 
| 
| 
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VI 


ON THE DEFENDERS OF TEGEA 


SIMONIDES 
Tdévee 80 avOpérwv apetay oby txeTo KaTrVOS 
aidépa Saopévns edpuxopou Teyéas, 
Ot Bovrovto modu pév édevOepia TeOadviav 


\ a NY a 
Tatol Autrey, avTol 8 év mpomaxouce Oaveir. 


Vil 


ON THE DEAD IN A BATTLE IN BOEOTIA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
°O. Xpove ravtoiwv Ovntots wavericxore Satuor, 
ayyedos nueTepwov Tact yevod Trabéwr, 
‘Os lepav cofew reipmpevos “EAXASa yopnv 
Bowwtav Krewots OvncKkopev év darréb01s. 


VIII 


ON A SLAIN WARRIOR 
ANACREON 
Kaprtepos €v mroréwous Tipoxpitos ob T0de cama’ 
"Apns & ov« ayabav heideTat, dAAa KaKav. 


6 


Through these men’s valour the smoke of the burning of wide- 
floored Tegea went not up to heaven, who chose to leave the city 
glad and free to their children, and themselves to die in forefront of 
the battle. 


7 


O Time, all-surveying deity of the manifold things wrought 
among mortals, carry to all men the message of our fate, that 
striving to save the holy soil of Greece we die on the renowned 
Boeotian plains. 


8 


Valiant in war was Timocritus, whose monument this is; but 
Ares spares the coward, and not the brave. 
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IX 
ON THE SLAIN IN A BATTLE IN THESSALY 
AESCHYLUS 
Kvavén nal rovade pevéyxeas @decev avdpas 
Moipa roAvppnvov Tratpiba puopévous- 
Zoov dé HOiwévwv méderat KrE0S, of TroTE ryuLoLS 


TAnpoves 'Occaiay aupiécavto Koviv. 


x 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT THE BATTLE OF CHALCIS 
SIMONIDES 
Aipdvos edunOnpev b7o wrvxt cha 8 ed’ nyiv 
eyyv0ev Evpirov Snpocia Kéyutat, 
Ovx« adixas: épatny yap amadécapev veoTnTa 
Tpnyxelnv Toréuou SeEadpevot vepédnv. 


XI 


ON THE ERETRIAN EXILES IN PERSIA 
PLATO 
Oise mor’ Aivyalovo BapvBpopov oidua AuTovTeEs 
"ExBardver redio KketweOa pecoatio. 
Xaipe kAvTH ote watpis Epétpia, yalper’ APHvar 
yeltoves EvBoins, yaipe Oddacca pidn. 


S) 

These men also, the steadfast among spears, dark Fate destroyed 
as they defended their native land rich in sheep; but they being 
dead their glory is alive, who woefully clad their limbs in the dust 
of Ossa. 

Io 


We fell under the fold of Dirphys, and a memorial is reared 
over us by our country near the Euripus, not unjustly; for we lost’ 
lovely youth facing the rough cloud of war. 


II 


We who of old left the booming surge of the Aegean lie here in 
the mid-plain of Ecbatana: fare thou well, renowned Eretria once 
our country, farewell Athens nigh to Euboea, farewell dear sea. 
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XII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
EvBoins yévos éopev ’Epetpixdy, dyye 88 Sovowy 
KeiweOay hed yains dacov ad’ *puerépns. 


XIII 
ON AESCHYLUS 
AESCHYLUS 
Aicxvrov Evdopiwvos 'AOnvaioy r65e xevOer 
pha KatapOiwevoyv mupopoporo T'éXas: 
"Ar«nu & evdoxiuov Mapadeviov ddoos dv elrot 
kai Babvyattnes Mijdos émruotdapevos. 


XIV 
ON AN EMPTY TOMB IN TRACHIS 
EUPHORION 
Ov Tpnyis ce NiOevos er’ dotéa NevKA KANXUTTEL 
ovd’ ) Kudveov ypaupa Naxodoa TéTpN, 
"AdAa ta pév Aoriyns te Kal aimrewhs Apaxdvoro 
Ikdpvov pnoces kdpa rept Kpoxaraus 
"Avi & éya Eevins Todupndeos  xever yOwv 
ayKkoOnv Apvotroy diupdcw év Botdvats. 


I2 


We are Eretrians of Euboea by blood, but we lie near Susa, 
alas! how far from our own land. 


13 
Aeschylus son of Euphorion the Athenian this monument hides, 
who died in wheat-bearing Gela; but of his approved valour the 
Marathonian grove may tell, and the deep-haired Mede who knew it. 


14 

Not rocky Trachis covers over thy white bones, nor this stone 

with her dark blue lettering; but them the Icarian wave dashes 

about the shingle of Doliche and steep Dracanon ; and I, this empty 

earth, for old friendship with Polymedes, am heaped among the 
thirsty herbage of Dryopis. 
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XV 
ON A GRAVE AT MEROE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eis “AiSnv iOeta KatHrvors cir’ at’ "AOnvav 
otelyous elite véxus vioceat éx Mepons* 
My oé oy avidtw ratpns aro THAE Oavovta: 


A if 
mdvtobev eis 0 hépwr eis ’Aidny dvepos. 


XVI 
ON A GRAVE AT CYZICUS 
ERYCIUS 

’AtOls eyo: Kelvyn yap éun Tons: ex b€é w’ ’AOnvav 

Nouyos "Apns 'Irarav mpiv mor édXnicaTo, 
Kat 0é70 ‘Popaiwy rorujtida: viv dé Oavovons 

datéa vncain Kvtixos nudiacer. 
Xaipors 7 Opéaca, kal 1) petétrerta Naxovoa 

YOav pe, Kal ) KOATOLS VoTaTa SeEapéery. 


XVII 
ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
PLATO 
Navunyod tados eiut: 0 8 avtiov éoti yewpyoov: 


@S GN Kal yain Evvos Urecr ’Aidns. 


15 
Straight is the descent to Hades, whether thou wert to go from 
Athens or takest thy journey from Meroé; let it not vex thee to 
have died so far away from home; from all lands the wind that 
blows to Hades is but one. 
16 
I am an Athenian woman; for that was my city; but from 
Athens the wasting War-god of the Italians took me for spoil long 
ago and made a Roman citizen; and now that I am dead, seagirt 
Cyzicus wraps my bones. Fare thou well, O land that nurturedst 
me, and thou that thereafter didst hold me, and thou that at last 
hast taken me to thy breast. 
17 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked ; and that opposite me, of a 
husbandman ; for a common Hades lies beneath sea and earth. 
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XVIII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
Iraripes c@foirbe Kal iv dd Kal Kata yaar, 


y \ a a 
tore O€ vaunyod ofa Tapepydpevor. 


XIX 
ON THE SAME 
THEODORIDES 
Navunyov tados eiul: od dé wrEée Kal yap 80? Hers 
Opel’, ai NovTral ves erroytomédpour. 
XX 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Kin rrovtomrép@ mr0dos ovpios: jv 8 ap’ antns, 
ws éué, Tois "AidSew mpoomendon Apéecty, 
MepudécOa pu) Aaitwa Kaxoevov, dN €o TOhpav 
dats ad’ nuetépov Tetcpat’ édXuce Tadov. 
ea 
ON THE SAME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Navtivre, un TevOov Tivos évOdde TUUBos 68 Eipt, 


b) ? ’ \ If ip if 
AX AVTOS TOVTOUV TUYKAVE KPNTTOTEPOV. 


18 


Well be with you, O mariners, both at sea and on land; but 
know that you pass by the grave of a shipwrecked man. 


1) 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; but sail thou; for even 
while we perished, the other ships sailed on over the sea. 


20 

May the seafarer have a prosperous voyage; but if, like me, the 
gale drive him into the harbours of Hades, let him blame not the 
inhospitable sea-gulf, but his own foolhardiness, that loosed moor- 
ings from our tomb. 

21 

Mariner, ask not whose tomb I am here, but be thine own 

fortune a kinder sea. 
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XXII 
ON THE SAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tis Eévos, & vaunyé; Aeovtuyos évOdbe vexpov 
ebpev em’ aiylarovs, ydoe 5€ THSE TAGH 
Aaxptaas érixnpov édv Biov ovd€é yap avTos 
Haovyxos, aidvin & ica Padaccoropel. 


XXIII 
ON THE EMPTY TOMB OF ONE LOST AT SEA 
GLAUCUS 
Ov Kovis ots’ ddtyov méetpyns Bapos, AXN ’Epacimov 
iw écopas attn Taca Oddacca Tagos 
"OnreT0 yap adv vyit ta 8 datéa Tov Trot’ éxeivou 


7 > , \ ih Lae d 
mudeTat, alOviats YYVWDOTA [LOVALS EVETELV. 


XXIV 
ON THE SAME 
SIMONIDES 
’"Hepin Tepavera, kaxov dérras, wapedes “Iotpov 
THArE Kal és Yevdéwv paxpov opav Tavaiv 
Mné€ tréAas vatew Yxerpwvixov oldua Oaracons 
diryxea vipopevas aupit Merovpidbos: 


22 


What stranger, O shipwrecked man? Leontichus found me here 
a corpse on the shore, and heaped this tomb over me, with tears 
for his own calamitous life: for neither is he at peace, but flits like 
a gull over the sea. 

23 

Not dust nor the light weight of a stone, but all this sea that 
thou beholdest is the tomb of Erasippus ; for he perished with his 
ship, and in some unknown place his bones moulder, and the sea- 
gulls alone know them to tell. 


24 
Cloudcapt Geraneia, cruel steep, would thou hadst looked on 
far Ister and long Scythian Tanais, and not lain nigh the surge of 
the Sceironian sea by the ravines of the snowy Meluriad rock: but 
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rn y o¢ \ > , \ ’ a 
Nov & 6 pév ev Trovtm Kpvepods véxvs of Se Bapetay 
, a A 
vauTirinv Keveot THE Bodat Tado.. 


XXV 
ON THE SAME 
DAMAGETUS 

Kati more Oupodns, ta rap’ édarida KijSea Kralor, 

madi AvKc@ Kevedv TodTov eyeve Tédov. 
Ovde yap dOveinu éxayev Koviv, GANG Tis GKTH 

Ovvids, 7} vjAcwv Tovtiadwv tus exer, 
"Ev@’ 6 yé wou Travtev KTepéwv atep datéa paiver 


\ an 
yupvos én’ akelvou Kelwevos aiytadod. 


XXVI 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Kvpov pe tpnyeia Kal aimnecoa Katauyis 

kal vvE Kal dvodephs Kvpata Tavdvains 
"EPXal’ ’Opiovos: aradtabov &€ Blovo 

Kadratoxpos AtBuKod péooa Oéwy medrdyevs: 
Kay® péev rovt@ divetpmevos iyOvor Kdppa 


oxXrCDuaL revaTns 8 odTos erecTe ALOos. 


now he is a chill corpse in ocean, and the empty tomb here cries 
aloud of his heavy voyage. 


25 
Thymodes also, weeping over unlooked-for woes, reared this 
empty tomb to Lycus his son; for not even in a strange land did 
he get a grave, but some Thynian headland or Pontic island holds 
him, where, forlorn of all funeral rites, his shining bones lie naked 
on an inhospitable shore. 


26 


A rough and steep-down squall out of the East, and night, and 
the waves of the gloomy setting of Orion were my bane, and I 
Callaeschrus lost my hold of life as I sped through the mid Libyan 
sea: so I am rolled drifting in ocean, to be the prey of fishes, and 
this stone says falsely that it is over me. 
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XXVII 
ON A SAILOR DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Tlaca O0ddacca Odracca: Ti Kuxrdbdas ) otevov” Eddy 
Koda Kat ’Oketas jrea peuhopeba ; 
“ArXrws Tobvopy’ éyovoww: érel Ti we TOV TpopuyorvTa 
Keiva LKaphareds aupexarvye ALYY ; 
Néoripov evrroinv apeTo Tis' @s TA ye TOVTOU 


TovtTos, 0 TUMBEevbels oldev ’Aptatayopns. 


XXVIII 
ON ARISTON OF CYRENE, LOST AT SEA 
THEAETETUS 
Navtirot & TAoYTES, 6 Kupnvaios ’Apiotwv 
4 .3 \ / / LA a 

mavras uTrép Eeviov Nacetat Vue Atos 
Kizeiy matpi Mévau, tap’ Inapiais btu tétpats 

keitat, ev Aiyaiw Oupov adels Tedaryet. 


XXIX 
ON BITON OF AMPHIPOLIS, LOST AT SEA 
NICAENETUS 
’"Hpiov eiul Bitwvos, odocmdpe: ef 5é Topwvny 
Nelra@v eis avdTiy Epyeat Auditory, 


27 
Everywhere the sea is the sea; why idly blame we the Cyclades 
or the narrow wave of Helle and the Needles? in vain have they 
their fame; or why when I had escaped them did the harbour of 
Scarphe whelm me? Pray whoso will for a fair passage home; that 
the sea’s way is the sea, Aristagoras knows who is buried here. 


28 


O sailing mariners, Ariston of Cyrene prays you all, in the name 
of Zeus the Protector, to tell his father Meno that he lies by the 
Icarian rocks, having given up the ghost in the Aegean sea. 


29 
I am the grave of Biton, O wayfarer; and if leaving Torone 
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s) a , vf 4 \ a 
Kitreity Nixayopa, traiSwv 8ru tov povov avT@ 
/ i} 
Ztpupovins ’Epidwv dreoe Tavovaty. 


XXX 
ON POLYANTHUS OF TORONE, LOST AT SEA 
PHAEDIMUS 


Aldfw TorvavOor, dv edvéris, & TapapelBov, 
vupdiov év TUuB@ OnKev ’Aprotaydspn 
AcEapévn orroduny te kai doréa (Tov 8é dvcaés 
@recev Aivyaiou Kdpa rept SKiabov) 
Advcpopoy opOpivoi piv ered véxur ixOuBorjes, 
Ectve, Topwvaiwy eirxvoay és Nueva, 


XXXI 
ON A WAYSIDE TOMB 
NICIAS 
“Tfev vm’ aiyelpovcuy, érrel xapes, evOae’, dita, 
\ AQ) 2 SN / € / 
Kat Ti? doco i@y TidaKos apeTépas, 
Mvaoat dé kpdvav Kal arompot, av él Tir 


Lipwos atrodOipéve mad. wapidpverat. 


thou goest even to Amphipolis, tell Nicagoras that the wind from 
Strymon at the setting of the Kids lost him his only son. 


30 

I bewail Polyanthus, O thou who passest by, whom Aristagore 

his wife laid newly-wedded in the grave, having received dust and 

bones (but him the ill-blown Aegean wave cast away off Sciathus), 

when at early dawn the fishermen drew his luckless corpse, O 
stranger, into the harbour of Torone. 


31 

Sit beneath the poplars here, wayfarer, when thou art weary, and 

drawing nigh drink of our spring; and even far away remember 
the fountain that Simus sets by the side of Gillus his dead child. 
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XXXII 
ON THE CHILDREN OF NICANDER AND LYSIDICE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Els 68¢ NuxdvSpou téxvev tapos: Ev paos aovds 


dvuce Tav iepav Avawdixas yevear. 


XXXIII 
ON A BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Apts pe yevonevor Cwas Bpépos hptrace daipwv 
> a0) Of de Bed a ” v Lal 

ovK 010’ elt’ ayabay aitios e’Te KAKO" 
’Ardjpwr Aida, Ti me VIpTLOV HpTacas exOpas ; 

tl omevders; ov oot TavTEs dperdopeda ; 


XXXIV 
ON A CHILD OF FIVE 
LUCIAN 


Tlatdd we revtaétnpov axndéa Ovpov éyovta 
vnrens ’Aidns hptace KarrXipayovr: 
"ANA pe 12) KNaLoLS* Kal yap BLdTOLO peTEayoV 


/ \ Y a t a 
TTAUPOV, KAL TAVPOV TMV Buoroto KAK@D. 


32 
This is the single tomb of Nicander’s children; the light of a 
single morning ended the sacred offspring of Lysidice. 


33 
Me a baby that was just tasting life heaven snatched away, I 
know not whether for good or for evil; insatiable Death, why hast 
thou snatched me cruelly in infancy? Why hurriest thou? Are we 
not all thine in the end? 


34 
Me Callimachus, a five-years-old child whose spirit knew not 


grief, pitiless Death snatched away; but weep thou not for me; 
for little was my share in life, and little in life’s ills, 
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XXXV 


ON A CHILD OF SEVEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

v tf \ A , 

Ayyere Depoepovns “Epuh, tiva rove T POTELTELS 
els TOV aweldntov Tdprapor ’AiSew ; 

Motpa tis aixéduos tov ’Apiorov’ Hptac am avpns 
e A » nn fal 
EMTAETH, Wéaoos © oti O rais yeveTov. 

\ / / 

Aaxpuyaps Wdovtav, od rvevuata rdvra Bpoteva 

N , a » 
gol veweTat; Ti TpUYyas dudakas HALKIN 5 


XXXVI 
ON A BOY OF TWELVE 


CALLIMACHUS 


Awéexeth Tov traisa ratHp améOnne Pidurraos 
evOdbe, THY TONAHY edXrrida, Nixorérnv. 


XXXVII 


ON CLEOETES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tlawdos amropOipévoro KXcotrov tod Mevecaiypou 


ipa ed aA y ? e XO Xx a) 
BUY ECOPWY OLKTELP , WS KAAOS WY EVAVEDV. 


28) 

Hermes messenger of Persephone, whom usherest thou thus to 
the laughterless abyss of Death? A cruel fate snatched Ariston 
from the fresh air at seven years old, and the child stands between 
his parents. Pluto delighting in tears, are not all mortal spirits 
allotted to thee ? why dost thou strip the unripe grapes of youth? 


36 
Philip his father laid here the twelve-years-old child, his high 
hope, Nicoteles. 
Sih 
Looking on the monument of a dead boy, Cleoetes son of 
Menesaechmus, pity him who was so beautiful and died. 
L 
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XXXVIII 


ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Od 10 Oaveiy cdyewvor, errel TO ye TAGE TET PWTAL, 
adda Trply uKins Kal yoveav TpOTEpoV. 
Ov yapov, ovxX iuévasoy dav, ov vupora EKTPA, 
KElwat Epws TOAAOY, éaoopevos TAEOVOD. 


XXXIX 


ON A BOY OF NINETEEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Xaipew Tov Kata yas eiras, Eéve, Avoyévn pe 

Bai’ émt cav mpakww Tuyyave O av €éreus* 
’ SY x € \ la) > / 
Evveaxaidexeris yap bro otuyepas Sapa Onv 

4 \ / \ \ oF 
yovoou Kal AElTT@ TOV yAUVKUY GEXLOV. 


XL 


ON A SON, BY HIS FATHER 
PHANIAS 
’Holov ov« émt rarpi, moruKAravTou & ért maidos 
Adors dyer Kevenv TVS avéxooe KOVLD, 
Otvoua tapxvoas, érel odx bd Yelpa ToKNOP 
Hrvbe SvaTHvov Aehvava Mav7Héov. 


38 
Not death is bitter, since that is predestinate for all, but to die 
ere the time and before our parents: I having seen not marriage 
nor wedding-chant nor bridal bed, lie here the love of many, and 
to be the love of more. 
39 
Bidding hail to me Diogenes beneath the earth, go about thy 
business and obtain thy desire; for at nineteen years old I was 
laid low by cruel sickness and leave the sweet sun. 


40 

Lysis heaped this empty dust, a monument not for a father but 
for his grief over a much-wept child, entombing but the name 
since the relics of hapless Mantitheus came not beneath the hand 
of his parents. 


— endl 


——— hr t— 
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XII 


ON A SON, BY HIS MOTHER 
DIOTIMUS 
Té wré€ov ets diva rroveiv, Ti Se réxva TexécOat ; 
Ha) TEKOL 1) wéXNEL TraLdds Opav OdvaTor. 
"Hideo yap ofa Budvops yevaro prnp, 
éempetre 8 €x mraidds yntépa Tobde Tuyelv. 


XLII 
ON A GIRL 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kpn0ida thy trodvpvOor, éemictapévny xara rraiterw, 
difnvrar Lapyiwv rorraKe Ouyarépes, 
‘Hdictny cvvépibov, det Addrov' 1) 8 atroBpiter 
evOade Tov tacats Urrvov dpevAdpevov. 


XLII 


ON A BETROTHED GIRL 
ERINNA 
Nvydas Baveidos eupt: rodveXavray 8€ trapéprov 
oTddav, TO KATA yas TOUTO Aéyous ’AiSa 
Backavos éco’ Aisa: trade 0 of Ka canal’ opavte 


% ts lal > / Ve 
@potatav Bavxods ayyedéovts Tuyar, 


41 

What profits it to labour in childbirth? what to bear children? 
let not her bear who must see her child’s death ; for to stripling 
Bianor his mother reared the tomb; but it was fitting that the 
mother should obtain this service of the son. 


42 

The daughters of the Samians often require Crethis the teller 
of tales, who knew pretty games, sweetest of workfellows, ever 
talking ; but she sleeps here the sleep to which they all must come. 


43 
I am of Baucis the bride; passing by my oft-wept pillar thou 
mayest say this to Death that dwells under ground, ‘Thou art 


envious, O Death’; and they who see this monument will tell of 
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‘Os trav mais’, ‘Tpwévacos bd’ ds elonyeto TevKas, 
Tavs ém. KadecTas Epreye TUpKaias, 

Kal od pév, © “Tyévace, yapov worratoy aowav 
> / a / / 
és Opnvev yoepav Pbéypa weOnppocao. 


XLIV 


ON THE SAME 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Advoovin we AiBvocay exes Kovis, dyye 5é “Pans 

Keiwar TapOeviKn THOE Tapa Vayudle, 
“H 8é we Operpapévn Tloparnin avti Ovyarpos 

Kravoapévyn TUYLBO OnKev éEdevOepio 
Ilip érepov omevdovea: to 8 pOacer, ovd€ kat’ evyiy 

Hpetépav Inpev Naurrada Iepoeporn. 

XLV 
ON A SINGING-GIRL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Try cvavariv Modcayr, andova thy mediynpur, 

Aeros 60’ €Earrivyns TYuBos avavédov éyet, 
Kat xetras O05 &s 4) rdvaoodos, 4) TeplBwrtos: 

Modca kad, Kovdhn col Kovis Ade TéXoL. 


the most bitter fortune of Bauco, how her father-in-law burned 
the girl on the funeral pyre with those torches by whose light 
the marriage train was to be led home; and thou, O Hymenaeus, 
didst change the tuneable bridal song into a voice of wailing dirges. 


44 

Ausonian earth holds me a woman of Libya, and I lie a maiden 

here by the sea-sand near Rome; and Pompeia, who nurtured 

me like a daughter, wept over me and laid me in a free tomb, while 

hastening on that other torch-fire for me; but this one came first, 
and contrary to our prayers Persephone lit the lamp. 


45 
Blue-eyed Musa, the sweet-voiced nightingale, suddenly this 
little grave holds voiceless, and she lies like a stone who was so 
accomplished and so famous; fair Musa, be this dust light over 
thee. 
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XLVI 


ON CLAUDIA HOMONOEA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

‘H rovv Secpnvev AeyupwTépy, ) Tapa Baxyw 
Kat Oolvais adriis ypucotépn Kumpisdos, 

‘H Aarin padpy te yeridovis, &vO ‘Opdvora 
Ketwat, Atiuntm Saxpva NevTropéevn 

T@ Tédov dotracin Bains dro: Thy 88 TocavTny 
Saipwv ampoidys éoxédacev didinv. 


XLVII 


ON PAULA OF TARENTUM 
DIODORUS 


” \ bal 4 , php al a 

Iotw vuKtos éuns & me Kexpudev oikia TadTa 
Adiva, Kwxvtod 7 auduyontov dap, 

Ov ? > 7 a Le / > 4 ” 

UTL {4 AVNP, O NEYOUGL, KATEKTAVEV ES yYapov adAANS 

Tamrtaivev Ti watny ovvopa ‘Povdinios ; 

*AAAUG pe Kfjpes dyouor wemoppévar ov pia dniov 
Iladra Tapavtivn KatOavev @xvpopos. 


46 
I Homonoea, who was far clearer-voiced than the Sirens, I who 
was more golden than the Cyprian herself at revellings and feasts, 
I the chattering bright swallow lie here, leaving tears to Atimetus, 
to whom I was dear from girlhood; but unforeseen fate scattered 
all that great affection. 


47 


Bear witness this my stone house of night that has hidden me, 
and the wail-circled water of Cocytus, my husband did not, as men 
say, kill me, his eyes set on marriage with another; why should 
Rufinius have an ill name idly? but my predestined Fates lead me; 
not surely is Paula of Tarentum the only one who has died before 
her day. 
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XLVIII 


ON A MOTHER, DEAD IN CHILDBIRTH 
DIODORUS 


Aldor @kupdpo pe Nex@ibs TOTO Kexopbat 
ths Avwdwpeiou ypaupa rAéyer coins, 
Kodpov éet tixrovea xatépOito rraida 6é Mndods 
SeEdpevos Oarepiy Kkralw ’AOnvaida 
AecBiddeoow ayos Kai Inco matpi MTotcaV: 


"Apteut, cot de kuvev Onpopover Eperev. 


XLIX 
ON A GIRL-MOTHER AND HER BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’Apyéred pe Sdpuapta LlodvEeivny, Oeodéxtov 
maida Kal aivorrabods évverre Anuapétns, 
"Ocoov ér’ abdiow kat untépa: tatda dé daipov 
éhOacev od’ avTav eixoow Hediov 
’ YA ? > ss / v fa) 
Oxtoxadexétis 8 adtn Odvov, apts TeKovoa, 


BA \ x s ig 
dipte b€ Kat vu, TaVTONLYOYpOVLOS. 


48 
These woeful letters of Diodorus’ wisdom tell that I was engraven 
for one early dead in child-birth, since she perished in bearing a 
boy; and I weep to hold Athenais the comely daughter of Melo, 
who left grief to the women of Lesbos and her father Jason; but 
thou, O Artemis, wert busy with thy beast-slaying hounds. 


49 


Name me Polyxena wife of Archelaus, child of Theodectes and 
hapless Demarete, and a mother as far as the birth-pangs; but 
fate overtook the child before full twenty suns, and myself died 


at eighteen years, just a mother and just a bride, so brief was all 
my day. 
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L 


ON A YOUNG WIFE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tv cewvas Sjoacay auopuntoy Te cbvevvor 
TlavAtvay POipévny évveaxadén’ éTav 
"Avdpevixos intpos avip wynunia tivev 


/ / / 
THVOE TAVUCTATINY oTHTATO feapTuplny. 


LI 


ON ADTHIS OF CNIDOS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"ATO ewot Sjnoaca Kal eis ewe TvEdWA AUTODGA, 

« / > uA fal £ / 

@s Tapos evhpoavyns viv Saxptov Tpopact, 
AY 4 / / / 4 > 7 

ya, Tovduyonte, Ti TéVOLpov Hrrvov Lavers 

avdpos amo otépvwy ovtote Ocioa Kapa, 

Ociov épnuocaca Tov ovKéte: coi yap és” Avéav 


ArGov owod Fwas édrrides apmerépas. 
IL 


ON PREXO, WIFE OF THEOCRITUS OF SAMOS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tis tivos etoa, yuvat, Llapinv b7r0 Kiova Keioar; 
IIpnEm Kaddurérevs. Kal rodarn; Lapin. 


50 
To his wife Paulina, holy of life and blameless, who died at 
nineteen years, Andronicus the physician paying memorial placed 
this witness the last of all. 


et 
Atthis who didst live for me and breathe thy last toward me, 
source of joyfulness formerly as now of tears, holy, much lamented, 
how sleepest thou the mournful sleep, thou whose head was never 
laid away from thy husband’s breast, leaving Theius alone as one 
who is no more; for with thee the hopes of our life went to 
darkness. 
52 
Who and of whom art thou, O woman, that liest under the 
Parian column? Prexo, daughter of Calliteles. And of what 
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Tis 8€ ce Kal KTepéiEe; OedxpiTos, & me younes 
eEéS0cav. Ovnoxess 8 éx Tivos; €K TOKETOD. 
Rica récav éréwv ; S00 Kelkoow. 1) pay aTEKVOS ; 

ovK, GAXa TpLeTH Kaddurédqu éXuTrov. 
Zao. col Keives ye Kai és Badd yhpas txouTo. 


lal f Ng %\ / 
Kal ool, Eeive, Topot TavtTa Tuy Ta Kana. 


LIII 


ON AMAZONIA OF THESSALONICA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tirre warn yoowrtes éu@ mapapipvete TUB ; 
ovdev eyo Opnveav aEvov év POcpévors. 
Atyye your Kat made Toats, Kal Taides Epmeto 


xaipete Kab pununv coter’ “Apafovins. 


LIV 


ON A LACEDAEMONIAN NURSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Evade yh Katéxer titOny mraidwv Acoyeitov 
éx [leXotrovyncou tTHvde SuKaoTarny. 


country? Of Samos. And also who buried thee? Theocritus, 
to whom my parents gave me in marriage. And in what wise diedst 
thou? In childbirth, How old? Two andtwenty. And child- 
less? Nay, but I left a three-year-old Calliteles. May he live 
at least and come to great old age. And to thee, O stranger, may 
Fortune give all prosperity. 


) 

Why idly bemoaning linger you by my tomb? nothing worthy 
of lamentation is mine among the dead. Cease from plaints and 
be at rest, O husband, and you, my children, fare well, and keep 
the memory of Amazonia. 


54 


Here earth holds the Peloponnesian woman who was the most 
faithful nurse of the children of Diogeitus. 
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LV 
ON A HOUSEHOLD SERVANT 
DIOSCORIDES 
Avdds éyo, val Avdds, érevOepio 5é we TUUBO, 
déorrota, Tiwary rov cov ev tpodéa: 
Evatwv dow? telvors Biov: iv 8 bard yipws 
TPOS ME LOANS, TOS eyo, Séorota, khv ’AiSn. 


LVI 
ON A PERSIAN SLAVE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Lol Kai viv bd yy, val Séomora, rictds brdpyo, 

@§ Tapos, evvoins ovK éTLANOdpEVoS 
"Os pe TOT’ €k vodoou tpis er’ dadarés Hyayes ixvos, 

kal viv apKovon 778 vré0ov KadvBn, 
Mavnyv ayyetras, épony yévos: ed 86 pe péEas 

éEeus ev ypein Sudas Eroiporépous. 


LVII 
ON A FAVOURITE DOG 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
\ / aA ft BA / an / 
Ti tpiBov os wapayess, adv Tas T6de ohwa vonons 
pn, Séopat, yenrdons ef KUVds eats Taos: 


Oe) 

A lydian am I, yes a Lydian, but in a free tomb, O my master, 
thou didst lay thy fosterer Timanthes ; prosperously mayest thou 
lengthen out an unharmed life, and when stricken with old age 
thou shalt come to me, I am thine, O master, even in the grave. 


56 
Even now beneath the earth I abide faithful to thee, yes my 
master, as before, forgetting not thy kindness, in that then thou 
broughtest me thrice out of sickness to safe foothold, and now 
didst lay me here beneath sufficient shelter, calling me by name, 
Manes the Persian; and for thy good deeds to me thou shalt have 
servants readier at need. 
57 
Thou who passest on the path, if haply thou dost mark this 
monument, laugh not, I pray thee, though it is a dog’s grave; 
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"ExravaOnv, yeipes S€ Koviv cvveOnkay avaKxTos 
65 lov Kal oTHnrn TOVd exapake hoyov. 


LVIII 
ON A MALTESE WATCH-DOG 
TYMNES 
Tyde tov éx Meditns apyov Kiva pnoiv o méTpoS 
ioxewv, Kdpajdov tuctoTatoy dvdaka* 
Tadpov piv Kanréecxor, 67’ Hv ete voy b€ TO KELvOU 
fbéypa cLomnpai vuKTos Exovow odol. 


LIX 
ON A GRASSHOPPER 
PHAENNUS 
Aapoxpi ey eyo, X iv Oka sovcav aveinv 
MOKPLT@ Mev ey@, Nuyupay OKa n 
axpis amd wrepvyav, Tov Baldy ayov bravo: 
Aapoxpitos & én’ éuol tov €oixota TUuBor, odita, 


eyyvdev ’Opwrod yedev aTropOipéva. 


LX 
ON A TAME PARTRIDGE 
AGATHIAS 
Ovxére mov TAHpwoy cKoTréN@y peTavactpLa TEPSLE 
TAEKTOS AETTANEALS OlKOS EvEL TE AVYOLS, 


tears fell for me, and the dust was heaped above me by a master’s 
hands, who likewise engraved these words on my tomb. 
58 
Here the stone says it holds the white dog from Melita, the most 
faithful guardian of Eumelus; Bull they called him while he was 
yet alive; but now his voice is prisoned in the silent pathways 
of night. 
59 
On Democritus would I the grasshopper draw deep sleep when 
I let loose shrill music from my wings; and Democritus over me 
when I was dead reared the tomb that is fit, O wayfarer, nigh to 


Oropus. 
60 


No longer, poor partridge migrated from the rocks, does thy 
woven house hold thee in its thin withies, nor under the sparkle 


a > 
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Oud’ vo pappapuy} Oarepwmidos "Hpuyeveins 
axpa mapaOvaces Oadrouévear mrepvrywv 

Sv Kedar aldoupos atréOpice, TaXXA SE wdvTa 
praca, cat pOovepiy ode éxdpecce yévur" 

Noy 8€ ce pr) Kovdn Kptrrot Kévis, GAG Bapeta, 


N; \ \ 4 
Hn TO TEov Kelvyn Aetravoy éEepvoy. 


. 


LXI 
ON A THESSALIAN HOUND 
SIMONIDES 
"H ced Kal POipévas reve’ datéa TAS evi TUB 
iaxw éTt Tpoméev Onpas, aypoote AvKds' 
Tav & dperay oidev péya Ijrdov, & 7 aptdnros 


” a 
Occa, KiOaipdvos 7’ otovopor oxoTiat. 


LXII 
ON CHARIDAS OF CYRENE 
CALLIMACHUS 
°H p’ v0 coi Xapibdas avarraveta ; et tov Apiupa 
Tov Kupnvaiov traida réyers, OT’ emol. 
°O Xapida, ti ta vépbe; Todds oxotos. ai & dvodot th; 


aeddos. 0 d€ IIXovtav ; wd00s: amrwropeba. 


of fresh-faced Dawn dost thou ruffle up the edges of thy basking 
wings ; the cat bit off thy head, but the rest of thee I snatched 
away, and she did not fill her greedy jaw; and now may the earth 
cover thee not lightly but heavily, lest she drag out thy remains. 


61 


Surely even as thou liest dead in this tomb I deem the wild 
beasts yet fear thy white bones, huntress Lycas; and thy valour 
great Pelion knows, and splendid Ossa, and the lonely peaks of 
Cithaeron, 


62 
Does Charidas in truth sleep beneath thee? If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, beneath me. O Charidas, what of 


the under-world? Great darkness. And what of the resurrection ? 
A lie. And Pluto? A fable; we perish utterly. 
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LXII 
ON THEOGNIS OF SINOPE 
SIMONIDES 
LVHpua Oedyvidos eiul Yuvwméos, b pw? éwéOnxev 
TAadxos érarpeins avtl todvxpoviov. 


LXIV 
ON A DEAD FRIEND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Todré tos huerépns pynuniov, écOré LaBive, 
% ALOos 1) pLKPH THS weyarns porins: 
Alel Enrnow oé od 8, ef Oépis ev POimévorow, 


tov AnOns ém’ éuol wn re wins BdaTos. 


LXV 
ON AN UNHAPPY MAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“EEnkovrovtys Avoviccos evOdde Ketpat 
Tapoets, ur) ynwast aide é und 0 ratHp 
LXVI 
ON A CRETAN MERCHANT 
SIMONIDES 
Kpns yevedv Bpotayos Voptivios évOdade Keiwac 
ov Kata TOUT EMV, GXAA Kat’ eutropiay. 
63 


I am the monument of Theognis of Sinope, over whom Glaucus 
set me in guerdon of their long fellowship. 


64 
This little stone, good Sabinus, is the record of our great friend- 
ship; ever will I require thee ; and thou, if it is permitted among 
the dead, drink not of the water of Lethe for me. 
65 
I Dionysius of Tarsus lie here at sixty, having never married 5 
and I would that my father had not. 
66 


I Brotachus of Gortyna, a Cretan, lie here, not having come 
hither for this, but for traffic. 
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LXVII 
ON SAON OF ACANTHUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
THde Zawv o Aixwvos AxavOc0s lepov barvov 


lal / \ / \ > 4 
Komatar OvyncKey pn) Néye TOUS ayabous. 


67 
Here Saon, son of Dicon of Acanthus, rests in a holy sleep; say 
not that the good die. 


IV 
LITERATU RESAN Daa 


I 
THE GROVE OF THE MUSES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“Aroos wev Movaais fepov Néye TOT’ avaxeiabat 
Tas BiBrous SetEas Tas Tapa Tals TAATAVOLS 
“Huds 5é dpoupetv: xiv yvnovos ev0dd épactys 


of- a n lal > f. 
érXOn, TE KLTT@ TOUTOY avacTEepouen. 


II 


THE VOICE OF THE WORLD 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


—_— 


€ 4 / ? > lal tA IN / 

Hpowv kapux’ apetas waxapov dé mpopytar, 
‘Errdvov Biot Sevtepov aéduov, 

Movoay héyyos” Ounpov, ayipavtoyv otopa Koopou 


/ a , 
TavTos, GddtppoOla, Eeive, KexevOe KOvILS. 


I 


Say thou that this grove is consecrate to the Muses, pointing to 
the books by the plane-trees, and that we guard it; and ifa true 
lover of ours come hither, we crown him with our ivy. 


2 


The herald of the prowess of heroes and interpreter of the 
immortals, a second sun on the life of Greece, Homer, the light of 
the Muses, the ageless mouth of all the world, lies hid, O stranger 
under the sea-washed sand. 3 

174 


Ss 
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III 
THE TALE OF TROY 
ALPHEUS 

’Avdpopayns éru Opivov axovomer, cioére Tpoény 

Sepxowel? €x Bapwv tracav épevropévny, 
Kai podov Aiaytevov, tro otepdvn te TéANoS 

exdetov €& trav “Extopa cupdpevov 
Mauovisew 81a Modcar, dv od pia Twatpis doddv 

koopetrat, yains © auporépns Kkriwata. 


IV 
ORPHEUS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ovxérs Gedyopévas, ’Opded, Spias, odKérs wétpas 
ad&es, ov Onp@v avtovopous ayéXas, 
OvxKéte Kotpaces dvépwv Bpopor, ovyl yaralar, 
ov vipeT@V TUPLOUs, ov TaTayedoay dra" 
"Oreo yap oé 5€ TOANA KaTwdvpavTo OvyaTpes 
Mvapocvvas, watnp 8 éEoya Kadduora. 
Ti POipévors crovayeduev ef viaow, avix’ ddadKely 
tay taioov Aidny ovdé Geois Sivas ; 


3 
Still we hear the wail of Andromache, still we see all Troy 
toppling from her foundations, and the battling of Ajax, and 
Hector, bound to the chariot-horses, dragged under the city’s 
crown of towers, through the Muse of Maeonides, the poet with 
whom no one country adorns herself as her own, but the zones of 
both worlds. 


4 
No longer, Orpheus, wilt thou lead the charmed oaks, no longer 
the rocks nor the lordless herds of the wild beasts ; no longer wilt 
thou lull the roaring of the winds, nor hail and sweep of snow- 
storms, nor dashing sea ; for thou perishedst ; and the daughters of 
Mnemosyne wept sore for thee, and thy mother Calliope above all. 
Why do we mourn over sons deceased, when not even gods avail to 
ward off Death from their children ? 
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V 


SAPPHO 
POSEIDIPPUS 
Aapixa, daotéa pév oa Taras KOvIs, HS aTodET Los 
yaiTns i} Te wUpwy Eumrvoos dumexovn, 
*Hu wore Tov yaplevta mepiatéXXovea Kapakov 
avyxpous 6pOpwoav ippao KicovBiwv 
Lardaar dé pévover Pins Ett Kal peveovow 
ods at reval POeyyouevas cerides 
Oivoua cov paxapiotov, 6 Navxpatis ade puraker 


r / 
gor’ av ixn Neidov vavds épados tevayn. 


VI 
ERINNA (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"Apts Noyevouerny oe pediocoTOKwY éap Uuver, 

dpte de Kuxvelw POeyyomevnv oTopatt, 
“Hracev eis Ayépovta 51a TATU Koa KapwovT@Y 

Moipa AwwoKd@aTov SecTroTis HAAKATAS* 
Dos 0’ éréwy, "Hpivva, Kado Trovos ov ce yeywvel 

Pic bat, évew 5é yopovs aupuya Ivepiow. 


5 
Doricha, long ago thy bones are dust, and the ribbon of thy hair 
and the raiment scented with unguents, wherein once wrapping 
lovely Charaxus round thou didst cling to him, carousing into 
dawn ; but the white leaves of the dear ode of Sappho remain yet 
and shall remain speaking thine adorable name, which Naucratis 
shall keep here so long as a sea-going ship shall come to the 
lagoons of Nile. 
6 


Thee, as thou wert just giving birth to a springtide of honeyed 
songs and just finding thy swan-voice, Fate, mistress of the 
threaded spindle, drove to Acheron across the wide water of the 
dead ; but the fair labour of thy verses, Erinna, cries that thou 
art not perished, but keepest mingled choir with the maidens of 
Pieria. 
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Vil 


ERINNA (2) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
TlapOevixny veaoidor év vpvoTroroot wédUooay 
"Hpwwvav Movody dvbea dperropévav 
“Abas eis tuévacoy avaptracev: } pa 108’ éudpov 


/ a oh 
el éTUmws & Tails BacKkavos éoo’ Aida, 


VIII 


ANACREON’S GRAVE (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
°O. Edve, rovde radhov tov ’Avaxpetoytos apuelBav 


al J 
TTELTOV [LOL TAPLOV: Eipl yap oivoTrOTNs. 


IX 
ANACREON’S GRAVE (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Fleive, rabov wapa duTov ’Avaxpelovtos apueiBov, 
el Ti Tou ex BiBdav HAGEv euav Oderos, 
Lreiocov éun o7rodiH, oTreicov yavos, dppa Kev olvm 


>’ , / > \ iy 
oatéa ynOnon Taya voTiCopueva, 


7 
The young maiden singer Erinna, the bee among poets, who 
sipped the flowers of the Muses, Hades snatched away to be his 


bride ; truly indeed said the girl in her wisdom, ‘ Thou art envious, 
O Death.’ 


8 


O stranger who passest this the tomb of Anacreon, pour libation 
over me in going by ; for I am a drinker of wine. 


2 
O stranger who passest by the humble tomb of Anacreon, if thou 
hast had aught of good from my books pour libation on my ashes, 
pour libation of the jocund grape, that my bones may rejoice wetted 
with wine; so I, who was ever deep in the wine-steeped revels of 
M 
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‘Os 6 Avwvicov pewednpéevos oivact KOMoLs, 
as 6 piraxpytov civTpopos apLovins, 
M78 cataOipevos Baxyou dixa TobTOv UToicw 
TOV Even MEPOTTOV Yapov dpevNopevov. 
x 
PINDAR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
NeBpet@v omocoyv cadruyé vrepiayev avraov 
TOocoov UTrép Taaas Expaye ceio YEAUS, 
OvSs warnv aarois EovOds trepl yelreow Expos 
érrace Knpooetor, [livdape, ceio peru’ 
Mdprus 0 Mauvaduos Kxepoers Geos, buvov deioas 
TOV G60, Kal VoMioY AnoapmEvos SovdKav. 
XI 
THESPIS 
DIOSCORIDES 
Oéomis 68e, TpaylKhy Os avérAaca TP@Tos aoLdyv 
KOMNTALS VEAPAS KALVOTOMMY YapLTas, 
Baxyos éte TpuytKov KaTayou Yopov, 6 Tpayos aPXwv 
XOTTLKOS HY TVK@V AppLyos GOXov ETL" 
Oi dé petatAdocoovar véot TASE* Uplos ai@y 
ToNAa TpoteupHaeL YaTEpa’ Tapa O eua. 


Dionysus, I who was bred among drinking tunes, shall not even 
when dead endure without Bacchus this place to which the genera- 
tion of mortals must come. 

10 

As high as the trumpet’s blast outsounds the thin flute, so high 

above all others did thy lyre ring; nor idly did the tawny swarm 
mould their waxen-celled honey, O Pindar, about thy tender lips: 
witness the horned god of Maenalus when he sang thy hymn and 
forgot his own pastoral reeds. 

II 


I am Thespis who first shaped the strain of tragedy, making new 
partition of fresh graces among the masquers when Bacchus would 
lead home the wine-stained chorus, for whom a goat and a basket 
of Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests. A younger race 
reshape all this ; and infinite time will make many more inventions 
yet ; but mine are mine. 
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XII 
SOPHOCLES 
SIMMIAS 
"Hpéw’ vrrép TU Bo10 Lohokdéos, npéwa, Kiocé, 
épTrufols XNoEpods Extrpoyéwy TAOKAMOUS, 
Kai wetadov rdvtn Pddrot podov, } Te pidoppwk 
auTreos vypa TépcE KAjpata yevapevn 
Kivexev everrins ruvutodppovos tv 0 pedtypos 
jhokno €x Movody dupeya cat Xapitov. 
XIII 
EURIPIDES 
THUCYDIDES 
Mvjja péev “EXXas atrac’ Kipuridou: datéa 8 taxes 
yn Maxedav: 1 yap déEaTo téppa Biou: 
Ilatpis 0 “EXAd8os ‘EXXds,’APjvae: wreiora Se Movoats 
Tép ras €k TOANOY Kal TOV Errawvov exeEt. 


XIV 


ARISTOPHANES 
PLATO 
Ai Xdpites Téuevos Tt NaBeiv Omep ovyl TeceiTaL 
Entovoa Wwuynv evpov ’Apictodpdvous. 


12 
Gently over the tomb of Sophocles, gently creep, O ivy, flinging 
forth thy green tresses, and all about let the rose-petal blow, and 
the clustered vine shed her soft tendrils round, for the sake of the 
wise-hearted eloquence mingled of the Muses and Graces that lived 
on his honeyed tongue. 
13 
All Hellas is the monument of Euripides; Macedonian earth 
holds his bones, where his life reached its goal, but his native land 
was the Hellas of Hellas, Athens; and having given most delight 
by his Muses, he has praise likewise of many. 


14 
The Graces, seeking to take a sanctuary that will not fall, found 
the soul of Aristophanes. 
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XV 


RHINTHON 
NOSSIS 
Kal carrupov yedaoas trapapelBeo Kal pidov eirreav 
cn » > oy > / id fi aS reyes s 
phe én’ éuol: “PivOwv eip’ 0 Zupakoaros, 
Movodor ortyn Tis andovis, GANA drudKav 


éx Tpayixov idvov Kicoov edpetrayeba. 


XVI 
MELEAGER (1) 
MELEAGER 
’Arpéuas, w Eéve, Baiver map’ evoeBéow yap 0 TpécBus 
A \ A ? / 

edder KouunOels Umrvov dperhopevov 
Evxpatew Medéarypos, 0 Tov yNuKvdaxpuv "Epora 

kat Movaas thapais cvatoNicas Xdpiow* 

“Ov Oeorrais Hvdpwoe Tipos Taddpav & iepa yor, 
Kas 8 épatn Meporrwrv mpécBuv éynpotpoder 
"ANN ef pev YUpos acl, cara, cf & odv ov ye Doin’, 

vatd.os, et © “EAnv, xalpe, TOS avTo dpacor. 


tS. 
With a ringing laugh and a friendly word over me do thou pass 


by ; Iam Rhinthon of Syracuse, a small nightingale of the Muses ; 
but from our tragical mirth we plucked an ivy of our own. 


16 


Tread softly, O stranger; for here an old man sleeps among 
the holy dead, lulled in the slumber due to all, Meleager son of 
Eucrates, who united Love of the sweet tears and the Muses with 
the joyous Graces ; whom God-begotten Tyre brought to manhood, 
and the sacred land of Gadara, but lovely Cos nursed in old age 
among the Meropes. Now if thou art a Syrian, Salam, and if a 
Phoenician, /Vazdios, and if a Greek, Fare wed/; and say thou the 
same. 
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XVII 
MELEAGER (2) 
MELEAGER 
Ndaos éua Opérreipa Tipos, watpa Sé pe Texvot 
"Aris év ’Acovpios vatouéva, Vaddpous, 
Evxpatew 8 é8ractov, 6 adv Movaas Meréaypos 
mpata Mevirretais cvvtpoyacas Xapiow. 
Ei 88 Supos, ti 76 Cada; ptav, Eéve, matpida Koo pov 
vaiouev? év Ovatovs Tavtas étixte Xdos. 
IlovAverns 8 éydpaEa rad’ év déXToLo1 Tpo TUBov: 
ynpws yap yeltov éyyvdev ’AiSew. 
"ANG pe TOV Nady Kal TpeaBUTHY od TpocELT@Y 
Nalpew, eis yhpas KavTOs ikoLo AdXov. 


XVIII 
PYLADES THE HARP-PLAYER 
ALCAEUS OF MESSEN® 
Tlaca coi otyopéve, Tvrd8n, kwxverar “EXXads, 
aTNEKTOV YalTaV év Ypol KEeLpapéeva, 
Adrtos 8 atpuntovo Kouas areOnnato dadvas 
Doi Bos édv tiwov 7 Oéus Kpvotroror, 


17 

Island Tyre was my nurse; and the Attic land that lies in 
Syrian Gadara is the country of my birth; and I sprang of 
Eucrates, I Meleager, the companion of the Muses, first of all 
who have run side by side with the Graces of Menippus. And 
if I am a Syrian, what wonder? We all dwell in one country, 
O stranger, the world; one Chaos brought all mortals to birth. 
And when stricken in years, I inscribed this on my tablets before 
burial, since he who has old age for neighbour is nigh to death ; 
do thou, bidding hail to me, the aged talker, thyself reach a 
talking old age. 


18 


All Greece bewails thee departed, Pylades, and cuts short her 
unbraided hair; even Phoebus himself laid aside the laurels from 
his unshorn tresses, honouring his own minstrel as was meet, and 
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Modcar & éxravcarto, poov 8 éotncev axovov 
’Aawmros yoepav YOY ATO TTOMATOD, 
"EXdn£tev S& wéra0pa Arwviao.o xopeins, 
ede odnpeiny olpov éEBns ’Aisew. 


XIX 


THE DEATH OF MUSIC 
LEONTIUS 
’Opdéos otyvouévov Taya Tis TOTE AeiTETO Movoa, 
ocd 8é, WAdtov, POipévov Tavcato Kal KiOapn’ 
"Hy yap ere rporépav pedéwv Odyn Tus arroppwE 
év cais colomevn kat dpect kal Taddapats. 


XX 


APOLLO AND MARSYAS (1) 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
Ovxér’ ava Dpvyinv witvotpopov ws Tote wéedrpers 
Kpodpa 8v evtpntav hbeyyopevos Sovakwr, 
Ovs’ év) cais madrapats Tpitwvidos épyov ’A@avas 
ws mpl éravOncer, vuhoyeves Satupe 
An yap aduxtorédats odiyyn xépas odvexa DoiBw 
Ovaros éwv Oeiay eis Epiy HvTiacas, 


the Muses wept, and Asopus stayed his stream, hearing the cry 
from their wailing lips; and Dionysus’ halls ceased from dancing 
when thou didst pass down the iron path of Death. 


19 
When Orpheus was gone, a Muse was yet haply left, but when 
thou didst perish, Plato, the harp likewise ceased; for until then 


there yet lived some little fragment of the old melodies, saved in 
thy soul and hands. 


20 


No more through pine-clad Phrygia, as of old, shalt thou make 
melody, uttering thy notes through the pierced reeds, nor in thy 
hands as before shall the workmanship of Tritonian Athena 
flower forth, nymph-born Satyr; for thy hands are bound tight in 
gyves, since being mortal thou didst join immortal strife with 
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Awrtot 8 of Krabovtes icov ddppuyyt meduy pov 


BA a »” 
omracav €& dOdwv od atéhos adn aidav. 


XXI 


APOLLO AND MARSYAS (2) 
ARCHIAS 

Ata@ph Onpevoy iwaccdpevos déuas adpais, 
TAGMLOV, GopTHOEls Ex Nacias TiTVOS, 

Aioph, PoiBa yap avdpatov eis Ep &orns 
mpava Kerauvitny vacetawy Satupe: 

Leb Se Body adroio perlBpowov ovuére Nipudac 
@s Tapos ev Ppuyiols ovpect Teva bpeba. 


XXII 


GLAPHYRUS THE FLUTE-PLAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
“Iuepov avrANoavte ToAUTpHTOV Sia NOTOV 
elre NuyuPOoyyo DoiBos emi Tradvpo: 
Mapovn, érevow Teor etpeua, Tos yap ’“AOnvns 
avrovs €x Douyins odtos éXnicato, 
EZ 6c \ Li LE TESTES. by Neh 
t 0€ ov ToLOUTOLS TOT évéTrVEES, OVK AV” Tayris 


\ n 
THv él Macavdpw kradoce SUcavrov epi. 


Phoebus; and the flutes, that cried as honey-sweet as his harp, 
gained thee from the contest no crown but death. 


21 


Thou hangest high where the winds lash thy wild body, O 
wretched one, swinging from a shaggy pine; thou hangest high, 
for thou didst stand up to strife against Phoebus, O Satyr, dweller 
on the cliff of Celaenae, and we nymphs shall no longer as before 
hear the honey-sounding cry of thy flute on the Phrygian hills. 


22 


Phoebus said over clear-voiced Glaphyrus as he breathed desire 
through the pierced lotus-pipes, ‘O Marsyas, thou didst tell false 
of thine invention, for this is he who carried off Athena’s flutes out 
of Phrygia; and if thou hadst blown then in such as his, Hyagnis 
would not have wept that strife by Maeander where the flute was 
vanquished.’ 
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XXIII 


VIOL AND FLUTE 


THEOCRITUS 


Ajjs mori tav Moro Sidvpors addotow aeicat 

¢ 7 f > \ LAN ed yr 

adv Th mot; KYO TAKTLO aEeipapevos 

a / a 
’Apebpuat Te Kpéxerv: 6 6€ Bwxondos aupuya Oer€et 

/ / 4 / 7 

Addis Kapodét@ rvevpate meATrOpevos 

’Eyyds 5é otdvtes ANacvavyevos évdobev avtpov 


Ildva tov aiyiBatav ophavicwpes brvov. 


XXIV 
POPULAR SONGS 
LUCILIUS 
TéOvnx’ Kituyidns 6 pedoypados: of Kata yaiav 
iv > ” > \ ” > (§ 

pevyet evar wdas épxetar Kvtuyidns: 
Kal xiOapas atte dverdEato ovyxatakatoat 

Swdeka, Kal KioTAaS ELKOGLTTEVTE VOMOV. 
Nov bpiv 6 Xapwv érernrvGe: trot Tis aTéXOn 

Nourov, érrel yadny Kituyidys Karéyer ; 


23 


Wilt thou for the Muses’ sake play me somewhat of sweet on 
thy twin flutes? and I lifting the harp will begin to make music 
on the strings; and Daphnis the neatherd will mingle enchant- 
ment with tuneable breath of the wax-bound pipe; and thus 
standing nigh within the fringed cavern mouth, let us rob sleep 
from Pan the lord of the goats. 


24 


Eutychides, the writer of songs, is dead; flee, O you under 
earth! Eutychides is coming with his odes; he left instructions 
to burn along with him twelve lyres and twenty-five boxes of airs. 
Now the bitterness of death has come upon you; whither may one 
retreat in future, since Eutychides fills Hades too? 
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XXV 


CALAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Hynv aypetov KaXapos purov, éx yap éueto 
ov GK’, OU wHAOV PvETaL, OV GTAadUNN}' 
"AAG w’ avnp ewina’ “EXixodvia, NerTa TopHaas 
xethea Kal oTewvoy poby dyeTeveapeEvos, 
"Ex 8€ tod edt riots péXav TroTdv, évOeos ola 


fal Wg > 4 fal a 
mav érros apbéyet@ Te SE NANO TTOpmaTL. 


XXVI 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


CALLIMACHUS 


Etvpadinv nretro did0vs éue Simos 6 Mixxou 
Lal Vt lal ec 
tats Movaais: ai dé, [XadKos dxws, éSoocav 
> tiene / A 
Avt’ odtyou péya S@pov: éyw 8 ava THVvdE KEXYNVOS 
lal lol f / ¢ XN 
Keipat TOD Lamtov Surdoov 6 TpayeKos 
Tlavdapiwy Ardvucos émnxoos: of 5 Néyouow 
Ls ’ 
Lepos 0 TACKALOS, TOUMOY dvELap euol. 


25 


I the reed was a useless plant; for out of me grow not figs nor 
apple nor grape-cluster ; but man consecrated me in the mysteries 
of Helicon, piercing my delicate lips and making me the channel 
of a narrow stream ; and thenceforth, whenever I sip black drink, 
like one inspired I speak all words with this voiceless mouth. 


26 


Simus son of Miccus, giving me to the Muses, asked for himself 
learning, and they, like Glaucus, gave a great gift for a little one; 
and I lean open-mouthed here against the split letter of the Samian, 
I the tragic Dionysus, listening to the little boys, while they repeat 
Holy ts the hair, telling me my own dream. 
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XXVII 


THE POOR SCHOLAR 
ARISTON 
70 des, ef pev em’ Gprov édnrvOar’ és pvyov addov 
aotelyer’ (€mel AuTHV oiKéopev KAAUBNY) 
OS cal wiova tupov amodpéwecOe Kal adv 
icydda Kat Seirvov avxvov amo cxvBadrov' 
Ei 8 év éuals BiBrXovor radu Katabn€er’ ddovta, 


Up ? > > \ lal > / 
Kravaec® ovK ayalov Kamov eTEpKXOMEVol. 


XXVIII 


THE PHAEDO OF PLATO 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Ei pe Tdatov od ypawe dv0w éyévovto Idatove: 

Yoxpatixav ddpav avlea ravta hépo* 
"ADAG voOov wv’ éTéAeooe Ilavaitios: bs p eTéMETTE 

Kat uxiny Ovntnv, Kae voOov TEdéceL. 

XXIX 
CLEOMBROTUS OF AMBRACIA 
CALLIMACHUS 


Rimas fre yaipe KreduSpotos apBpakiorns 
Hrat ag’ irpndod teiyeos eis “Aidar, 


27 
O mice, if you are come after bread, go to another cupboard 
(for we live ina humble cottage) where you will feed daintily on 
rich cheese and dried raisins, and make an abundant supper off 
the scraps; but if you sharpen a tooth again on my books, you 
shall rue your coming and get no good of your revel. 


28 


If Plato did not write me, there were two Platos; I carry in 
me all the flowers of Socratic talk. But Panaetius concluded me 


to be spurious; yes, he who concluded the soul to be mortal 
will conclude me spurious as well. 


A) 
Saying, ‘Farewell, O sun,’ Cleombrotus of Ambracia leaped off 
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“A €vov oddéev iSov Oavdrov Kaxov %) 7d IAdtwvos 
a \ \ a 
ev TO TEpt Wuyns ypaup’ avaneEduevos. 


XXX 


THE DEAD SCHOLAR 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kir res, ‘Hpdxnevre, redv popor, és 86 we Sdxpu 
Hyayev, guvnoOny § occdxis apporepor 
“Hywov év Moyn cateSicapev’ GXXA od pév Tov, 
Ee’ ‘AXtKapvnoed, Terpdrarat or0di7, 
At 8€ teal Soovaw andoves Fow 6 TavTev 


aptaxtnp ’Aidns ovK él yeipa Bane’. 


XXXI 


ALEXANDRIANISM 
CALLIMACHUS 


/ 
"EyOalpw 16 Troinwa TO KUKALKOY, OVdEe KEAEVOW 
xaipw, Tis TOAOVs HOE Kal BE héper: 
aA \ , 5) , kh 8) \ / 
Mic® Kat repiportov épmpevov, ovr’ amd Kpyvns 
Tivo cikyaivw TavtTa Ta Snpoota. 


a high wall to Hades, having seen no evil worthy of death, but 
only having read that one writing of Plato’s on the soul. 


30 

One told me of thy fate, Heracleitus, and wrung me to tears, 

and I remembered how often both of us let the sun sink as we 

talked; but thou, methinks, O friend from Halicarnassus, art 

ashes long and long ago; yet thy nightingale-notes live, whereon 
Hades the ravisher of all things shall not lay his hand. 


31 

I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I delight in a road that carries 

many hither and thither; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I 
drink not from the fountain ; I loathe everything popular. 
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XXXII 


SPECIES AETERNITATIS 
PTOLEMAEUS 
Oi8’ dre Ovatos éyw Kal ebapepos’ aXN OTav aoTpwv 
pactevm TuKLVAS audiopomous EdiKas 
Ovxér’ érupave yains wooly, adda Trap’ avTe 


Zavi Oeotpehéos Tipumrapat auBpocins. 


XXXIII 


THE PASTORAL POETS 
ARTEMIDORUS 
Baxortkat Moicas orropades toKd vov 8 apa Tacae 
évTl pias pavdpas, évtl mids ayéras. 


XXXIV 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
ERINNA 
"RE ararav yeipav Tade ypaupata: AwaTe Ipopaded, 
évte kal dvOpwrrot tly oparol codiar: 
Tavrav yodv éripas tav TapOévoy boTis éypaer 
ai Kavdav TrotéOnk’, is kK Ayabapyls oda. 


a2 

I know that I am mortal and ephemeral; but when I scan the 
multitudinous circling spirals of the stars, no longer do I touch 
earth with my feet, but sit with Zeus himself, and take my fill of 
the ambrosial food of gods. 


33 


The pastoral Muses, once scattered, now are all a single flock in 
a single fold. 


34 


From subtle hands came this drawing; O Master Prometheus, 
there are even men thine equals in skill; yea, whoso portrayed 
this maiden to the life, had he but added a voice, it were 
Agatharchis complete. 
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XXXV 
ON A RELIEF OF EROS AND ANTEROS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
rave rravov”Epwta xataytiov érdac’ "Kpwte 
a Néweots, ToEw TOfov duvvoméva, 
“Os xe TaOn Ta 7 EpeEev: 6 Se Opacds, 6 ply atapBis 
Saxpver TuKpOV yevodmevos Beréwv 
’Es 6€ BaOdy tpls KoXrov arémtucer’ & wéya Gada 
preEer Tis Tupt wdp* tryar’*Epwtos "Epas. 


XXXVI 


ON A LOVE BREAKING THE THUNDERBOLT 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘O raves Tov Travoy i& ws ayvuct Kepavvor, 


devkvds 5 Kpetcoov Tip Tupds éativ,”Epas. 


XXXVII 


ON A LOVE PLOUGHING 
MOSCHUS 
Aapurraésa Geis Kai ToEa, Bonrdatuv etreTo paBdov 
oddos "Epos, wHpny © elye KaTwMAdiny, 


35 
Nemesis fashioned a winged Love contrary to winged Love, 
warding off bow with bow, that he may be done by as he did; and, 
bold and fearless before, he sheds tears, having tasted of the bitter 
arrows, and spits thrice into his low-girt bosom. Ah, most 
wonderful! one will burn fire with fire: Love has set Love aflame. 


36 


Lo, how winged Love breaks the winged thunderbolt, showing 
that he is a fire more mastering than fire. 


37 
Laying down his torch and bow, malicious Love took the rod of 
an ox-driver, and wore a wallet over his shoulder; and coupling 
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\ > A 4 
Kal fed£as tadaepyov vrr0 Cuyov avyeva Tavpov 
x fal > 
éoretpev Anotds a’daxa Tupopopor, 
a ah a 2 / 
Rime & dvw Breas adt@ Avi* mAjoov apoupas, 
nr / 
pn ce Tov Evpewrmrns Body im’ apotpa Baro. 


ORNL 
ON A PAN PIPING 
ARABIUS 
"Hy taya cupifovtos évapyéa Iavos QKOUELD, 
mvedpa yap 6 wAdoTHS eyeaTéute TUTTO, 
"AXN dpdav hevyovcay aunxavos daoTaTov "Hy 
ankrtidos npviOn POdyyov avadenéa. 


XXXIX 


ON A STATUE OF THE ARMED VENUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tladras tav Kubépecav évorrdov éevrrev idovca, 
Kump, Oédeus ot Tas és Kpiow épxoucda ; 
¢ ? ic x lg / 4 > / »” 
H © amanXov yeXaoaca: Ti “ol TaKOS aYTLOV aipel ; 


el YULY) ViKO, TAS OTav OTAa AaBo ; 


patient-necked bulls under his yoke, sowed the wheat-bearing 
furrow of Demeter; and spoke, looking up, to Zeus himself, ‘ Fill 
thou the corn-lands, lest I put thee, bull of Europa, under my 
plough.’ 


38 
One might surely have clearly heard Pan piping, so did the 
sculptor mingle breath with the form; but in despair at the sight 
of flying, unstaying Echo, he renounced the pipe’s unavailing 
sound, 


39 


Pallas said, seeing Cytherea armed, ‘O Cyprian, wilt thou that 
we go so to judgment?’ and she, laughing softly, ‘Why should I 
lift a shield in contest? if I conquer when naked, how will it be 
when I take arms?’ 
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XL 
ON THE CNIDIAN VENUS OF PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘A Kurpus trav Kirpw evi Kvi8o etre iSodca: 


pev, hed, rod yuurny eidé we Ipaksrérns ; 


XLI 


ON A SLEEPING ARIADNE 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Fleivos, Naivéas pr) Wravere ras ’Apiddvas 
By Kal avabpwookn Oncéa SiLomévn. 


XLII 


ON A NIOBE BY PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ex Cons we Geol redEav riOov ex dé ALOo10 
Conv Ipakitérns ewrradwy eipydcarto. 


XLIII 


ON A PICTURE OF A FAUN 
AGATHIAS 
Av’towatas, Latupione, Sovak reds Hyov iadree 
TL TapaKAilvas ovas dyELs KANaLO ; 


40 
The Cyprian said when she saw the Cyprian of Cnidus, ‘Alas! 
where did Praxiteles see me naked ?’ 


41 
Strangers, touch not the marble Ariadne, lest she even start up 
on the quest of Theseus. 
42 
From life the gods made me a stone; and from stone again 
Praxiteles wrought me into life. 
43 
Untouched, O young Satyr, does thy reed utter a sound, or 
why leaning sideways dost thou put thine ear to the pipe? He 
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Os 88 yedav olynoev: icws 8 av PbéyEaTo wiOov 
GXN bro TepTr@drs elxeTo AnGedove 

Od yap Knpos epuxev éExov & naomwdfero avynv 
Oupov Grov Tpéas THKTIOOS aoYoON. 


XLIV 
ON THE HEIFER OF MYRON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ped od Mupwv trAdoaas ovK ébOacas, dAdNa ce YadKOS 
mplv uyny Baréew &pGace rnyvvpevos. 


XLV 


ON A SLEEPING SATYR 
PLATO 
Tov Satupov Arddwpos exoiwicev, ovK eTOpEevcer: 
nv voens, eyepets’ Apyupos Urvov Eyeu. 


XLVI 
ON THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Kai xkpavads BaBudavos éridpopov appyace Tetyos 
Kat Tov er Adel Lava katnvyacapny, 
Karev 7 alepnua, cat ’Heriovo codoccor, 


Kal pméeyav aitevvav Tupapid@y KamaTor, 


laughs in silence; yet haply had he spoken a word, but was held 
in trance by delight; for the wax did not hinder, but of his own 
will he welcomed silence, with his whole mind turned intent on 
the pipe. 
44 
Ah thou wert not quick enough, Myron, in thy caSting; but 
the bronze set before thou hadst cast in the life. 


45 
This Satyr Diodorus engraved not, but laid to rest; your touch 
will wake him ; the silver is asleep. 


46 
My eyes have looked on the cliff-like wall of Babylon that chariots 
can run upon, and on the Zeus by the Alpheus, and the high-hung 
gardens, and the giant statue of the Sun, and the vast toil of the 
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Mvapud te Mavoaddo1o TwerAw@piov GAN’ St’ eceidov 
’Apréuidos vedéwv axpe Ogovta Sdpmov 

Keiva pév nwavpwa’ d8¢, xjvide voodw ’Orprrov 
“AXtos ovdév Tw Tolov érnuydacaro. 


XLVII 
THE LIMIT OF ART 
PARRHASIUS 
Ki kai amiota Kdvovart Aéyw Tade> Hyut yap Hn 
Téxyns evphabar Téppata Thode cadh 
Xeipos vp’ yuetépyns’ avuTépBrntos Sé wémnyev 
ovpos’ auwpntov & ovdév éyevto Bpotois. 


towering pyramids and the huge monument of Mausolus; but 
when I saw the House of Artemis soaring into the clouds, it 
dimmed those others, and lo! except in heaven have the Sun’s 
eyes never looked on its like. 


47 
This I say even though they who hear believe not; for I affirm 
that the clear limits of this art have been found under my hand, 
and the mark is fixed fast that cannot be exceeded, though there is 
nothing with which mankind will not find fault. 


foam upon the beaches. 


V 
RIE Ee isGgi sory 


I 
WORSHIP IN SPRING (1) 


THEAETETUS SCHOLASTICUS 

"Hdn caddurérnAov én’ edvKapTOLaL NoxXElats 
Miiov éx podéwv avOogope? Kardvxor, 

” > Seo 4 > / , 

H8n én’ axpepoveccuy icolvyéwy KuTTapioc@v 
povoopavys TéTTLE Oédyer apardodérny, 

Kai $irdorars bd yeioa Sdpous tedéaca yeXO@v 
éxyova myndoxUToLs Eevvodoxel Oardpors, 

‘Tarvder Sé Odracca diroleptporo yadnvns 
vnopopots VOTOLS EVOLA TETTAMEVNS, 

Ovk éi mpupvaioicr Katavyifovca KopvpBors, 
ovK emt pnyuivav adpov épevyouery’ 

Navride, rovtopédovte kat oppodothpe Upinwe 

/ x / > 4 y+ 

tevOidos 7) TplyAns avOenoecoay iTuP, 

ey , > / \ a / 

H oxdpov avdjevta tapal Bapotot tupwcas 


” ? / / 4 
atpopmos loviov répua Sadkaccoroper. 


3 


Now at her fruitful birth-tide the fair green field flowers out in 


* blowing roses ; now on the boughs of the colonnaded cypresses the 
cicala, mad with music, lulls the binder of sheaves ; and the careful 
mother-swallow, having fashioned houses under the eaves, gives 
lodging to her brood in the mud-plastered cells: and the sea 
slumbers, with zephyr-wooing calm spread clear over the broad 
ship-tracks, not breaking in squalls on the stern-posts, not vomiting 

O sailor, burn by the altars the glittering 
round of a mullet or a cuttle-fish, or a vocal gurnard, to Priapus, 
ruler of ocean and giver of anchorage ; and so go fearlessly on thy 


seafaring to the bounds of the Ionian sea, 
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II 
WORSHIP IN SPRING (2) 
AGATHIAS 

Evdva pév rovtos toppiperat ob yap antns 

KUpaTa NevKaiver Ppixl yapacodpeva, 
Ovxére 8€ oriAddecot Tepikracbeica Odracoa 

eumarw avtwmos mpos Bdbos eladyerau 
Oi Sédupor wrvetovewy, éritpifer S& Verio@v 

Kapdeot KohAnToOv mnEawévn OadrNapov. 
Odpoes vavtirins eurreipape, Kav mapa Spr 

Kay Tapa SuKcedcKyv TOVTOTFOPHS KpoKaAnY: 
Modvoy évopuitao rapal Bwpotce Upujrov 

}) okdpov 7) BOkas prEéEov épevOopmévors. 


III 
ZEUS OF THE FAIR WIND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Ovpioy é« mpvprns Tis OdnyNTHpa KadeiTo 
Ziva kata wpotovey iotiov éxmetacas: 

Hiv’ émi Kvavéas divas dpopos, év0a Tocedav 
KauTUAOY EiNooeEl KUpa Tapa wauabo.s, 


2 


Ocean lies purple in calm; for no gale whitens the fretted 
waves with its ruffling breath, and no longer is the sea shattered 
round the rocks and sucked back again down towards the deep. 
West winds breathe, and the swallow twitters over the straw-glued 
chamber that she has built. Be of good cheer, O skilled in 
seafaring, whether thou sail to the Syrtis or the Sicilian shingle: 
only by the altars of Priapus of the Anchorage burn a gurnard or 
ruddy wrasse. 


3 
Let one call from the stern on Zeus of the Fair Wind for guide 
on his road, shaking out sail against the forestays ; whether he runs 
to the Dark Eddies, where Poseidon rolls his curling wave along the 
sands, or whether he searches the homeward passage down the 
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Eire nar’ Aiyainy révtov wAdKa vooToy épevva, 
veloOw Tose Baroy atoTa Tapa Eoavy 

"Se tov edavTntov aet Oedv Avtimatpov Traits 
othe Ditov ayabas cipBorov evrrroins. 


IV 
THE SACRED CITY 
MACEDONIUS 
Tyor im’ avOepdoevte pony mapa Maiovos” Eppov 
Lapdzses 7 Avddy &Eoyos eips Tors. 
Madprtus éy@ mpern yevouny Atos, od yap éheyyew 
AdOpiov via ‘Péns HOeXov Hwetépys: 
Adti kai Bpopio yevounv tpodos, év dé kepavve 
edpaxov evputépw pati pacwvomevor: 
TIp@raus & iwerépnow év dpydow oivad’ orr@pny 
ovOatos éx Botpiwv EavOds dper£e Geos. 
Ildvta pe koopnoavto, Todds O€ me TOAAAKLS Al@v 
dotecw drBioTols etpEe peyatpouéernv. 
Vv 
HERMES OF THE WAYS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
THe bd tH dpKevOor it’ autravovtes, odirat, 
yuta trap’ “Eppela opixpov 6800 dvraKkt, 


Aegean sea-plain, let him lay honey-cakes by this image, and so go 
his way; here Philon, son of Antipater, set up the ever-gracious 
god for pledge of fair and fortunate voyaging. 


4 

Beneath flowering Tmolus, by the stream of Maeonian Hermus, 
am I, Sardis, capital city of the Lydians. I was the first who bore 
witness for Zeus; for I would not betray the hidden child of our 
Rhea. I too was nurse of Bromius, and saw him amid the 
thunder-flash shining with broader radiance; and first on our 
slopes the golden-haired god pressed the harvest of wine out of 
the breasts of the grape. All grace has been given me, and many 
a time has many an age found me envied by the happiest cities. 


5 
Go and rest your limbs here for a little under the juniper, O 
wayfarers, by Hermes, Guardian of the Way, not in crowds, but 
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My dvpdar, dacor S¢ Bape? yovu Kduvere woyOo 
kat Siaba Soduyav oipov avuccdpevo 
Ivoun yap kat Odxos eVoxios, & O bad wétpa 
Tidak edynces yuroBaph Kdwaror, 
"Evd.ov S¢ puydvtes dTwpivod kuvds dcOpa, 
ws Oéuis, “Eppeiny eivodcov Tiere. 
VI 
SACRED NURSERIES OF YOUTH 
NICIAS 
Eivootgundror dpos Kudajviov aimd Nehoyyos 
THO Extynk’ épatod yupvaciou pedémv 
‘Epps, @ ére maides audpaxov 78 tdxwov 
TONAGKL, Kal Oarepods OjKav iwv otepdavous. 


VII 
PAN OF THE SEA-CLIFF 
ARCHIAS 

Tlava pe rovd’ vephs emi Avaodoos, aiyvadirny 

Ilava, tov evoppov tH8 Edopov ALpEevor, 
Ot ypimijes EOevto* pwédw & éyw adXoTE KUPTOLS 

adXote 6’ aiytarod Tovde caynvoBordots: 
"AXA Trapatret, Ecive, céOev 8 eyo ovvEKa TaUTNS 

evToins Témy mpnvv OmicGe voTov. 


those of you whose knees are tired with heavy toil and thirst, after 
traversing a long road; for there a breeze and a shady seat and 
the fountain under the rock will lull your toil-wearied limbs; and 
having so escaped the midday breath of the autumnal dogstar, 
pay his due honour to Hermes of the Ways. 
6 
I, who inherit the tossing mountain-forests of steep Cyllene, 
stand here guarding the pleasant playing fields, Hermes, to whom 
boys often offer marjoram and hyacinths and fresh garlands of 
violets. 
7 
Me, Pan, the fishermen placed upon this holy cliff, Pan of the 
seashore, the watcher here over the fair anchorages of the harbour ; 
and I take care now of the baskets and again of the trawlers off 
this shore. Sail by, O stranger, and in requital of this good 
service of theirs I will send behind thee a gentle south wind. 
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Vill 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 
ARCHIAS 

Baus iSetv 6 Upinmos éraiyiaritiba vaio 

xn jv, Bibdvas vacov évavtiTépas, 
Pokds, drrous, olov Kev éEpnuainow ew axtats 

Eécoevay poyepav vies ixOuBorov' 
"ANN Hv Tus ypeevds pe BonOoov 7) KaNapevTNs 

hovnon, Tvoins leas o€vTEpos* 
Actaow kal ta Oéovta Kal’ HSaTos: 7 yap am’ Epyov 


lal \ Yj / 
Saipwoves, od poppas, yywaTov EXovcl TUTFOD. 


IX 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE CHASE 
SATYRUS 
Kite ov x dpveddoitov brép kadapida tadvvas 
iE@ operBarées, elTe NayoKTOVEELs, 
lava xdnreu: xuvi Wav XNactov todos lyvia paiver, 


at 
ovvocow akrwéov av avayer Kadapov. 


x 
THE HUNTER GOD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Evaypes AayoOnpa, Kal e TeTEELva SioKaV 
> \ ef reat) \s \ 8 \ ” 
tEeuTHs HKELs TOVG Vir StcaoV Gpos, 


8 
Small to see am I Priapus who inhabit this spit of shore opposite 
the Bithynian island, sharp-headed, footless, such an one as upon 
lonely beaches might be carved by the sons of toiling fishermen. 
But if any basket-fisher or angler call me to succour, I rush fleeter 
than the blast: I espy even the creatures that run under water : for 
truly the form of godhead is known from deeds, not from shape. 


9 
Whether thou goest on the hill with lime smeared over thy 
fowler’s reed, or whether thou killest hares, call on Pan; Pan 
shows the hound the prints of the furry foot, Pan raises the stiff- 
jointed lime-twigs. 
10 
Fair fall thy chase, O hunter of hares, and thow fowler who 
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> \ SY e Ni lal 
Kape tov tAnwpov amd Kpnuvoto Boacov 


a / 
lava: cuvaypevo Kat Kvol Kal Kaddposs. 


XI 
FORTUNA PARVULORUM 
PERSES 
Kape rov €v opixpois dréyov Oedv iy émriBdons 
eUKaipas, TevEN* july weyadov dé yrixou" 
‘Os & ye Snworépwv Sivartat Oeds avdpi revérty 
Swpetcbat, ToUTwY KUpLOS ciur TUYav. 


XII 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 
ADDAEUS 
“Hy trapins ipwa, Pirorprjyywv Sé Kareirat, 
/ / / > t 
mpoaGe Iloridains Ketpwevov ev TpL0d@, 
Kisrety ofov én’ épyov dress TOdas* evOds éxeivos 


e i? \ \ Te > ly 
eupnael GOV aot TmpnéELos EevKoOXrLND. 


XIII 
SAVED BY FAITH 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Thy pixpyy me Aéyouct, Kal ovK loa TovToTropevaats 


\ EVA \iZ x ? I? 
Vavot OulOvvew ATPOMov evT ony, 


comest pursuing the winged people beneath this double hill; and 
cry thou to me, Pan, the guardian of the wood from my cliff; I 
join the chase with both hounds and reeds. 


It 
Even me the little god of small things if thou call upon in due 
season thou shalt find; but ask not for great things; since what- 
soever a god of the commons can give to a labouring man, of this 
I, Tychon, have control. . 
iD 
If thou pass by the hero (and he is called Philopregmon) who 
lies by the cross-roads in front of Potidaea, tell him to what work 
thou leadest thy feet ; straightway will he, being by thee, make thy 
business easy. 
13 
They call me the little one, and say I cannot go straight and 
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Ove ardpnus 8 éyar Bpaxd pev cxadpos: adda Garaoon 
wav lov" ov péTpav %) Kplols GANA TUXNS. 

"Roto mndadlous érepn TAEOV? GAO Yap GAY 
Odpaos: éyw 8 ein Saipoar owlopéevn. 


XIV 
THE SERVICE OF GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ti Aros audirorov pe Xedsdova, tHv eri Bwpots 
omévoew abavatov yphiv émictapéevny, 
Evrexvov, actovayntov, éxet Tabos* ov yap aLaupas 
Saipoves hmetépnv éBrerrov evoeBinv. 


XV 
BEATI MUNDO CORDE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


¢€ A \ lal , > x eed 
A-yvov xp7 vnoto Ouva@bdeos evTos iovta 


a e / ed a eo 
éupevar’ ayvein 8 Exte ppovety dora. 


fearless on a prosperous voyage like ships that sail out to sea; and 
I deny it not; I am a little boat, but to the sea all is equal ; fortune, 
not size, makes the difference. Let another be better-ruddered ; for 
some put their confidence in this and some in that; but may my 
salvation be of God. 


14 


Me Chelidon, priestess of Zeus, an aged woman well-skilled 
to make libation on the altars of the immortals, happy in my 
children, free from grief, the tomb holds; for with no shadow in 
their eyes the gods saw my piety. 


zy 


He who enters the incense-filled temple must be holy; and 
holiness is to have a pure mind, 
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XVI 
THE WATER OF PURITY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Ayvas yeipas éywv Kal vodv Kal yroTTav adnOh 
elotOe 2) NovTpoIs GAARA VvOw Kabapos: 
"Apel yap 8 ociows pavis b8atos, avdpa S¢ padrov 


+O? N € bas 
ovd’ ay 6 Tas Novoat Yevpaow 'Oxeaves. 


XVII ; 
THE GREAT MYSTERIES 
CRINAGORAS 
Ec Kat cot édpaios aet Bios, ovdé Oddkaccav 
émTAWS YEpoaias T OVK eTTaTHGAS OboUS, 
"Eurns Kexporrins émiBnpevat, ofp’ av éxetvas 
Anpntpos peyaras vixtas dns lepov, 
Tov atro knv Cwotow aKnodéa, KevT’ av ixnat 


€s TAEovan, E£ers Ouprov EXadporepov. 


16 
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With hallowed hands, with true mind and tongue, enter in, 
pure not by baths but in spirit; for the holy a sprinkling of water 
suffices ; but a wicked man the whole ocean cannot wash in its 


floods. 
7 


Though thy life be fixed in one seat, and thou sailest not the 
sea nor treadest the roads on dry land, yet by all means go to 
Attica that thou mayest see those great nights of the worship of 
Demeter ; whereby thou shalt possess thy soul without care among 
the living, and lighter when thou must go to the place that 


awaiteth all. 


VI 
NEA eae 


I 
THE GARDEN GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Mn we Tov €x ArBavoso réye, Eéve, TOY PiroK@MLOv 
TepTropevov vuxlos niGéwy oapots* 
Batos eyo vidnys amo yeltovos aypovwTns 
Lovvov érroTpivav épya putocKadins, 
"EvOev am’ evxaptrov pe pidns éctetrav adons 


f € / > is fe 
Ttécoapes Opdav éx Ticvpwv oTepavot. 


II 
PAN’S PIPING 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

'Eurves av Napotow dperBata xyelheot povoar, 

Eumves TroLpevin TEepTrOMEVvos SOVAKt, 
Bixerad cvpuyye yéwv méros, €x S€ cvymdod 

Krale KaTLOvvav pHnuatos apmovinv’ 
"Aut oé col, pudwoto Kata Kpotov, évOeov tyvos 

pnocécbw Nvudais tatode peOvdpiacrv. 


I 


Call me not him who comes from Libanus, O stranger, who 
delights in the talk of young men love-making by night; I am 
small and a rustic, born of a neighbour-nymph, and all my business 
is the delver’s labour; whence four garlands at the hands of the 
four Seasons crown me from the beloved fruitful garden. 


2 

Breathe music, O Pan that goest on the mountains, with thy 
sweet lips, breathe delight into thy pastoral reed, pouring song 
from the musical pipe, and make the melody sound in tune with 
the choral words; and about thee to the pulse of the rhythm let 


the inspired feet of these water-nymphs keep falling free. 
202 
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III 
THE HIDDEN SPRING 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


My) od ye Tovovopuoto trepitdeov ihvos Ode 
ToUTO yapadpains Oeppov, odira, Tins, 

"AAG pohov dra TUTOdv brép SapadnPBorov aKkpav 
Keto€ ye Tap Kelva Tormevia Titi 

Kipioess cerapvfov eiixprvov 81a TETPNS 
vawoa Bopevains Wuxpotepov vidddos. 


IV 
THE MEADOW AT NOON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tade xata yroepoio pidels Neyudvos, odita, 

auTavaov pmoyepod padOaka yvia Korrov, 
TH U \ Ti, / f 4 A 

uxt we Kal Lepvpo.o rivaccopévy Titus avpats 

Oér€er, TeTTiywr cicaiovta péXos, 
vr e \ > »” N > Ie al 
Xo Trouuny év dpecot pecapBpwov ayxoOe Tayas 

/ / / ef / 

cupiadwv Naclas Oapveo bro TAaTAVOU' 

Kavpar’ orwpivoio puyav Kuvos aitros apelyrers 


ies n 
avptov’ ev Toe col Ilavi NéyorTe TLOOd. 


3 
Drink not here, traveller, from this warm pool in the brook, full 
of mud stirred by the sheep at pasture; but going a very little 
way over the ridge where the heifers are grazing, there by yonder 
pastoral stone-pine thou wilt find bubbling through the fountained 
rock a spring colder than northern snow. 


4 

Here fling thyself down on the grassy meadow, O traveller, and 
rest thy relaxed limbs from painful weariness ; since here also, as 
thou listenest to the cicalas’ tune, the stone-pine trembling in the 
wafts of west wind will lull thee, and the shepherd on the moun- 
tains piping at noon nigh the spring under a copse of leafy plane: 
so escaping the ardours of the autumnal dogstar thou wilt cross 
the height to-morrow ; trust this good counsel that Pan gives thee. 
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Vv 
BENEATH THE PINE 
PLATO 
‘Tyrixopov mapa tavee xabifeo povnecoav 
dpiccovcay Trevenv Kravas b7o Lepiposs, 
Kai cou xaxddfovow epois rapa vawacr ovpuyé 
Oeryopuévor aker Koya Kata Breddpov. 


VI 
WOOD-MUSIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Epyeo cal at’ éuav (fev mituy, & TO peduXpov 
Mpos “araxovs yet KeKAyeva Zepvpovs* 
’Hvisde Kal xpotvvicpa pertoTtayés, évOa pediodov 
nOovv epnpatots Urrvoy ayo Kadapots. 


VII 
THE PLANE-TREE ON HYMETTUS 
HERMOCREON 
"Ifev bro oxtepav mAaTaVvon, Eéve, TaVdE TAPEpTOV 
as atrare Lépupos rvevpate PvrAXa Sovel, 
"Eva pe Nixayopas krvtov elcato Maudbos “Eppav 


fal ie: St 
aYpov KapTroTOKOU pUTOPA Kal KTEAVOD. 


5 
Sit down by this high-foliaged voiceful pine that rustles her 
branches beneath the western breezes, and beside my chattering 
waters Pan’s pipe shall bring drowsiness down on thy enchanted 
eyelids. 
6 


Come and sit under my stone-pine that murmurs deliciously 
as it bends to the soft western breeze; and lo this honey-dropping 
fountain, where playing on my lonely reeds I bring sweet sleep. 


7 
Sit down, stranger, as thou passest by, under this shady plane, 
whose leaves flutter in the soft breath of the west wind, where 
Nicagoras consecrated me, the renowned Hermes son of Maia, 
protector of his orchard-close and cattle. 
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Vill 
THE GARDEN OF PAN 
PLATO 
Luyadtw Adovov ApudSwv déras, of 7 drs TéTpAS 
Kpovvol, kal BAnYH TovAvpUYNS TOKASOD, 
Adbtos érel ctpuyyt pedioderau evxen dd Lav 
Uypov tels Severav yetrdos bmp Karamar, 
Al 8€ wépuE Oarepoior yopov roaly éoticavto 


‘Tdpiades Noudar, Niupas “Apadpudées. 


IX 
THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
MARIANUS 


Tao v0 Tas waTdvoUs ATrAad@ TeTpupévos iTrV@ 
eddev "Epws, Niudats Narada rapbépevos: 

Novpdar & adrjrAnow Ti wédrAropev ; aide dé TovT@ 
oBécoaper, eitrov, ouod Tip Kpadins peporrov. 

ANaprras & ws épreFe kai vdara, Oeppov éxeibev 
Nvpdar 'Epwriddes Novtpoxociawy Vdwp. 


8 


Let the shaggy cliff of the Dryads be silent, and the springs 
welling from the rock, and the many-mingled bleating of the 
ewes ; for Pan himself makes music on his melodious pipe, running 
his supple lip over the joined reeds; and around him stand up to 
dance with glad feet the water-nymphs and the nymphs of the 
oakwood. 


9 


Here beneath the plane-trees, overborne by soft sleep, Love 
slumbered, giving his torch to the Nymphs’ keeping; and the 
Nymphs said one to another, ‘Why do we delay? and would that 
with this we might have quenched the fire in the heart of mortals,’ 
But now, the torch having kindled even the waters, the amorous 
Nymphs pour hot water thence into the bathing pool. 
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x 
ON THE LAWN 
COMETAS 
Tlav dire, wnxtida pipe reois emt yeiheor cvper, 
"Hye yap Sieus Totcd’ évi Oevorredors. 


XI 
THE SINGING STONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tov pe Ov pépyynoo Tov nYHEvTA TapépTOeV 

Nicainv: Ste yap TUpaw éTeryodoper 
’"ArxdO00s, TéTe PoiBos émapadoy pe Sopatov 

naa, Avewpeinv évOéuevos KLOapny, 
"Evbev éym Avpdorbos* broKpovaas 5é we NeTTH 

xeppads, ToD Kourou apTupiny KopioaL. 


XII 
THE WOODLAND WELL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
A évaov Kabapyy we mapepyopuévorowy oditais 
anyny apPrvCer yertovéovoa vaTrn, 
Tdvrn & ed mratdvoicr Kat jpepobdrrect Savas 
goTeppar, oKLepny uyouevyn KALoinV 


Io 


Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the pipe over thy lips, for thou 
wilt find Echo on these sunny greens. 


tL 


Remember me the singing stone, thou who passest by Nisaea ; 
for when Alcathous was building his bastions, then Phoebus lifted 
on his shoulder a stone for the house, and laid down on me his 
Delphic harp; thenceforth I am lyre-voiced: strike me lightly 
with a little pebble, and carry away witness of my boast. 


12 

I the ever-flowing Clear Fount gush forth for by-passing way- 
farers from the neighbouring dell ; and on every side I am bordered 
well with planes and soft-bloomed laurels, and make coolness and 
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BA / / 
Tovvera pup ye Oépevs TrapapeiBeor diay ddadKov 
yy 
auTaveov Tap’ €uol Kal KOTOV HoVyin. 


XIII 
ASLEEP IN THE WOOD 
THEOCRITUS 


Hides PuddXootpAte wédo, Aad, cOpwa Kekpakos 
autavev aorddixes 8 apturayeis av’ dpn: 

"Aypever S€ 7d Hav kal 6 tov kpoxdevta Ipinros 
Kiooov ep imepTo Kpati Kabat TOmevos 

“Avtpov éow oteixovTes ouoppodou adda Td pevye, 
dedye, peOeis Urvouv Kama KaTeBopevor, 


SVE 


THE ORCHARD-CORNER 
ANYTE 
‘Eppas tad €ctaxa trap’ épyatov nvemoevta 
év TpLodots, Todas eyyvOev aidvos, 
’Avopact Kexunoow éxov dumavowv odoio: 


auxpov & axpaés kpava bdwp mpoyéer. 


shade to lie in. Therefore pass me not by in summer; rest by me 
in quiet, ridding thee of thirst and weariness. 


13 
Thou sleepest on the leaf-strewn floor, Daphnis, resting thy 
weary body; and the hunting-stakes are freshly set on the hills; 
and Pan pursues thee, and Priapus who binds the yellow-flowering 
ivy on his lovely head, passing side by side into the cave; flee 
thou, flee, shaking off the dropping drowsiness of slumber, 


14 
I, Hermes, stand here by the windy orchard in the cross-ways 
nigh the grey sea-shore, giving rest on the way to wearied men; 
and the fountain wells forth cold stainless water. 
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XV 
PASTORAL SOLITUDE 
SATYRUS 
Tloipeviay ayAwooos av’ dpydda pédrerar "Ayo 


> , e ig , wv 
dyriOpouy mravots VoTepopwvoy oma. 


XVI 
TO A BLACKBIRD SINGING 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

Mnxére viv puvtpite mapa Spui, unkéte dover 

Krevos er’ akpoTaTov, KOTouge, KEKNLMLEVOS* 
’EyOpov cot Tode SévSpov: érreiyeo 8 autredos évOa 

dpTérXer yAUUKOY TVTKLOS EX TETANOV" 
Keivns tapody épercov ert Kradov audi tT’ éxetvy 

li \ 4 2 / f 
pédrre, Auydy Tpoyéwr ex cToUdTwY Kédadov" 
° x ’ ee ’ / X > , > , 

Apis yap én’ dpviderot péper Tov avapotoy tEor, 

& 88 Botpuv: orépyee & buvorrdrovs Bpoptos. 


XVII 
UNDER THE OAK 
ANTIPHILUS 
Krves arnopios Tavans Spuds, evaxiov drpos 
avSpaow axpyntov Kadua pudacoopEevors, 


T5 
Tongueless Echo along this pastoral slope makes answering 
music to the birds with repeating voice. 


16 


No longer now warble on the oak, no longer sing, O blackbird, 
sitting on the topmost spray; this tree is thine enemy; hasten 
where the vine rises in clustering shade of silvered leaves; on her 
bough rest the sole of thy foot, around her sing and pour the 
shrill music of thy mouth; for the oak carries mistletoe baleful 
to birds, but she the grape-cluster; and the Wine-god cherishes 
singers. 

17 

Lofty-hung boughs of the tall oak, a shadowy height over men 

that take shelter from the fierce heat, fair-foliaged, closer-roofing 


VIII 
Deena Ue Dey 


I 


SUMMER NOON 
MELEAGER 
Kivod.ov oteiyovta pecapBpuwwov eidov ”AXeELv 
apTe Komay KapTaV KeLpopévou Oépeos, 
Aitrai & axrivés pe Katédreyov, ai pev "Epwtos 
TaLoos aT’ opOarwav, ai dé map’ jediov: 
"AMD as pev VIE adOis éxoipicer, as & ev dvetposs 
elOwrov popdys UaXAov avedroyicer: 
Avattovos & érépous em’ éwot movov brvos érevEev, 
éumvouv Tip WuxXy Kaos aTrELKOViCAS. 


II 


IN THE FIELD-PATH 
RHIANUS 
°H pa vu tot, Kreovixe, de’ arpametoio Kiovte 


a iol 2 UE 5) € 7 \ , 
atewhs nvtTncav?’ ai AvTrapal Xapures 


i 


I saw Alexis at noon walking on the way, when summer was 
just cutting the tresses of the cornfields; and double rays burned 
me; these of Love from the boy’s eyes, and those from the sun. 
But those night allayed again, while these in dreams the phantom 
of a form kindled yet higher; and Sleep, the releaser of toil for 
others, brought toil upon me, fashioning the image of beauty in 
my soul, a breathing fire. 

2 

Surely, O Cleonicus, the lovely Graces met thee going along the 

narrow field-path, and clasped thee close with their rose-like hands, 


P 
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y € / / 
Kal ce roti podénauw éemnxvvavTo XEepeTo, 
lal / > / 
KOUpE, TETTOLNT AL 8 HAtKos Egat Kapls. 
, a > A > 
Tyr00r jot wara yaipe Tupos o ovK aapares aaoov 


a f s 
éprrew avnpnv, & piros, avoépiKa. 


III 


THE NEW LOVE 
MELEAGER 
’Apveiras Tov "Eparta texelv 1) Kirrpis idovea 
ddxrov ev niOéors “Ipmepov ’Avtioxov: 
"AAG, véow, oTépyouTe véov I1dOov" 7 yap 0 Kotpos 
ed / Ka Ww yy 
ebpnrat Kpetacwv ovTos "Epwtos "Epas. 


IV 


CONTRA MUNDUM 
CALLIMACHUS 


"Byyer kat wadw eimé Avoxdéos, ovd’ ’Ayed@os 
Kelvov TOV lep@v ataOaverat KUabwr" 
x € a ’ lal / vi 

Kanos 6 mais, Axyerde, Mnv Karos: et dé Tis OdYXt 


/ lal 
dnoiv, émiataiuny pmodvos eyo Ta Kaa. 


O boy, and thou wert made all grace. Hail to thee from afar ; 
but it is not safe, O my dear, for the dry asphodel stalk to pass 
too near the fire. 


3 


The Cyprian denies that she bore Love, seeing Antiochus among 
the youths, another Desire; then O you who are young, cherish the 


new Longing; for assuredly this boy is found a Love stronger 
than Love. 


4 


Pour in and say again, ‘Diocles’; nor does Acheloiis touch the 
cups consecrated to him; fair is the boy, O Acheloiis, exceeding 


fair; and if any one says no, let me be alone in my judgment of 
beauty. 
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Vv 


THE KISS 
PLATO 
Thy puxiv, Aydbova pirav, emi XElNeow Exxov' 
a \ (3 / ¢ wy, 
WrAOE yap 1) TAHMoV ws SiaBnoopuern. 


VI 


THE FLOWER OF COS 
MELEAGER 

Eixova pev Uapinv Swoydudos dvuc’ "Epwrtos 

IIpakvrérns, Kimpidos ratda TUTWOAMEVOS, 
Nov & 6 @e@v KadXXtoTOS "Epos épapuyov ayardpa 

QUTOV aTretKoVioas érNacE IIpakvrénXnv, 
y” ’ € \ ’ a e 5] > ’ if. /. YA 
Ogp’ o pev ev Ovarois, 6 & ev aidéps pirtpa BpaBevn, 

yns O apa Kal waxadpwv oKntTpopopact IoGou. 
OrBicrn Meporrwv tepa monrus, & Oedrraida 

\ v f / e , 
kawov "Epwta véwy Opéev tpayemova. 


VII 
THE STAR-GAZER 
PLATO 
"Aatépas cicadpets ’“Aotnp éuos: eiOe yevoiunu 
2 f e bed ba > \ / 
OUPaVOS, WS TOAXNOLS OMpaciV Eels cE BAETTO. 


5 
Kissing Agathon, I stayed my soul at my lips, while it rose, 
poor wretch, as fain to cross over. 


6 


Praxiteles the sculptor made a Parian image of Love, moulding 
the Cyprian’s son ; but now Love, the most beautiful of the gods, 
imaging himself, has fashioned a breathing statue, Praxiteles, that 
the one among mortals and the other in heaven may have all love- 
charms in control, and at once on earth and among the immortals 
they may bear the sceptres of Desire. Most happy the sacred 
city of the Meropes, which nurtured as prince of her youth the 
god-born new Love. 


On the stars thou gazest, my Star ; would I were heaven to look 
at thee with many eyes. 
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VIII 


THE SUN OF TYRE 
MELEAGER 
‘ABpous, val tov "Epwra, TpEper Tupos: adda Mvioxos 
toBeoev exrdprpas aatépas 7X05. 
IX. 
THE LODESTAR 
MELEAGER 
Ev col taud, Mvicke, Biov mpupyno avamrau 
év col Kal Wuyns wredpa TO NeLpOev Ere 
Nal yap 89 ta od, Kodpe, TA Kal Kwpoicr NadevYTA 
dupata, vat wa TO cov paropov emLaTKUYLOY, 
"Hy poe cuvvedes dupa Barys troré, Xela SedopKa, 
Av 8 inapov Bréwys, 760 TéEOnrEV Eap. 


x 
LAUREL AND HYACINTH 
MELEAGER 
AlmonwKkat cvpuyyes ev ovpeoe pnnéts Aadvw 
povelr’, aiytBatyn Havi xapSopevat, 
Mn&sé od Tov otepOévta, AUpn DoiBoto TpodHrte, 
Sadbvn twapbevin werd’ “TaxwOov tu: 


8 


Delicate, so help me Love, are the fosterlings of Tyre; but 
Myiscus blazes out and quenches them all as the sun the stars. 


On thee, Myiscus, the cables of my life are fastened: in thee 
is the very breath of my soul, what is left of it; for by thine eyes 
O boy, that speak even to the deaf, and by thy shining brow, if 
thou ever dost cast a clouded glance on me, I gaze on winter, and 
if thou lookest joyously, sweet spring bursts into bloom. 


10 

O pastoral pipes, no longer sing of Daphnis on the mountains, 
to pleasure Pan the lord of the goats; neither do thou, O lyre 
interpretress of Phoebus, any more chant Hyacinthus chapleted 
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Ss \ ve» @ , 
Hy yap or’ Hv Adduis pév ’Operdor, cod 8 ‘Vd«wvOos 
TepTvos: viv S¢ 1é0ev oxhmtpa Alov éyéro. 


XI 
THE QUEST OF PAN 
GLAUCUS 
s / , 
Nougat, revdopéeve pacar’ atpeKés, ef Tapodevov 
Aaduis Tas AevKds OS avéravo’ épldovs. 
\ 
Nat vat, lav cupixra, cai eis aityerpov éxeivav 
gol TL KATA PrOLOD ypdup’ éxdNarpe NéyeLy® 
4 
ITav, Udy, pos Maréav, rpods dpos Vadidiov épyev: 
¢ lal / 
iEodpar. Noudas yaiper’, éya 8 irrdyo. 


XII 
THE AUTUMN BOWER 
MNASALCAS 
"Apmrenre, untrote PYAXA Yapal crrevdovea Barécbat 
detdtas éotréptov Idevada dvopévar ; 


a | / a 
Metvov ér’ ‘Avtinéovts receiy bro tly yAvKoY bTvoD, 


és TOTE Tols KaXOis TavTa yapLComéva. 


with maiden laurel ; for time was when Daphnis was delightful to 
the mountain-nymphs, and Hyacinthus to thee; but now let Dion 
hold the sceptre of the Desires. 


iE 


Nymphs, tell me true when I inquire if Daphnis passing by 
rested his white kids here.—Yes, yes, piping Pan, and carved in 
the bark of yonder poplar a letter to say to thee, ‘Pan, Pan, come 
to Malea, to the Psophidian mount; I will be there,’— Farewell, 
Nymphs, I go. 

12 


Vine, that hastenest so to drop thy leaves to earth, fearest thou 
then the evening setting of the Pleiad? abide for sweet sleep 
to fall on Antileon beneath thee, giving all grace to beauty until 
then. 
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XIII 
AN ASH IN THE FIRE 
MELEAGER 

"Hy pav yruxds SpOpos’ 6 8 év mpoOdporowy avtrvos 

Ads arrowixer mvedpua TO NerbOev Ere 
Syérr10s “Hpaxrevrov isov' earn yap vr’ avyas 

dpOarpav BrnOels knpos és avOpaxiny. 
"ANAG wor eypeo Adu, Svedppope’ KavTos "Epwros 

Exxos éyov él cols Saxpuar daxpuxew. 


XIV 
FAREWELL 
MELEAGER 
OtKeO’ op0d yipdporow exew Biov, OUKETL Vale 
0 Tpayotrous opéwy Ilav é0éXw Kopudds. 
Te yAuKv por, TL roOewvov év ovpecwv ; wreTO Aaduis, 
Addvis ds ypmetépn Tip Erexe Kpadin. 
"Aotv 708 oiknow’ Onpay Sé Tus AdXoOs em” aypHv 


aTeAnéoOw’ Ta Tapa ovKéte Ilavi pida. 


Now grey dawn is sweet; but sleepless in the doorway Damis 
swoons out all that is left of his breath, unhappy, having but seen 
Heracleitus ; for he stood under the beams of his eyes as wax cast 
among the embers; yet arise, I pray thee, luckless Damis; even 
myself I bear Love’s wound and shed tears over thy tears. 


14 

No longer will I, goat-foot Pan, live among the flocks, no longer 
inhabit the hill-tops: what is there sweet, what desirable on the 
hills? Daphnis is dead, Daphnis who kindled the fire in my 
heart. I will dwell here in the city; let others array them for 
the chase: what was dear to Pan is dear to him no more. 


a 


IX 
[eet AN DeCHANGE 


I 


THE FLOWER OF YOUTH 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
‘Tovas jdvmvevore, Kal ef Sexaxis pdpov eb des, 
Eypeo kal déEat yepol dirais otédhavov 
“Ov viv pév Odd2dovTa, papatyopevoy Sé mpos HO 
drbeat, Kuerépns svuBorov HALKins. 


II 


THE MAIDEN’S POSY 
RUFINUS 
Tléurrw ool, “Poddkrera, T68e créhos, dvOecr Kadois 
3 N eg9) e , r , 

autos Ud’ nmerepats WAEEApEVOS TraNapats* 

"BR ‘e e bé , / A} Fd (2 
oT Kpivoy podén Te KaAVE voTEpH T avEenovn 

Kal vapKkloaos Uypos Kal Kvavavyés lov 

Tatra otevapévn AjEov peyadavyos eodoa* 


> a AN / \ \ MEAs fe 
avéeis Kat AnyELS Kal ov Kal 6 aTépavos. 


if 


Sweet-breathed Isias, though thy sleep be tenfold spice, awake 
and take this garland in thy dear hands, which, blooming now, 
thou wilt see withering at daybreak, the likeness of a maiden’s 
prime. 


2 


I send thee, Rhodocleia, this garland, which myself have twined 
of fair flowers beneath my hands; here is lily and rose-chalice 
and moist anemone, and soft narcissus and dark-glowing violet ; 
garlanding thyself with these, cease to be proud-minded ; even as 


the garland thou also dost flower and fall. 
231 
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III 


WITHERED BLOSSOMS 
STRATO 
Ei Kadreu Kavya, ylyvocy’ ott Kal podov avbel, 
ddra papavOev advo adv Korplo.s epipn 
"A yOos yap Kal KadXos toov ypovov éoTl NaxovTa, 
radta 8 oun bOovéwy é€eudpave xXpovos. 


IV 
ROSE AND THORN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
To pdSov dxpafer Baroy ypovov" jv de mapenOn 
tnta&v ebtphoets od podov adda Bator. 


Vv 


THE BIRD OF TIME 
THYMOCLES 
Mépvn Tov, wéuvy OTe ToL Erros iepov eiTroV" 
apn KadrALoTOV, KOPN EXappoTatov: 
“Opnv ov8’ 6 taxtotos év aidéps wapphOacer dpvis. 
viv ie wavt émt yhs avlea ced KeyUTaL. 
3 
If thou boast in thy beauty, know that the rose too blooms, 
but quickly being withered, is cast on the dunghill; for blossom 
and beauty have the same time allotted to them, and both together 
envious time withers away. 
4 


The rose is at her prime a little while; which once past, thou 
wilt find, when thou seekest, no rose, but a thorn. 


“) 

Thou rememberest haply, thou rememberest when I said to thee 
that holy word, ‘The hour is the fairest, the hour the lightest- 
footed of things; the hour may not be overtaken by the swiftest 
bird in air.” Now lo! all thy blossoms are shed on the ground. 
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VI 
THE END OF DESIRE 
SECUNDUS 
‘H 10 wadav Aals rdvtwv Bédos, ovKére Aas 
GX éréwy havep Taow eyo Néweots. 
Ov pa Korpw (ri 8¢ Kirpis éuol wréov 4 Scov 8pxos ;) 
yveptijmov ovd avTn Aaids Aals &rs. 


VII 
HOARDED BEAUTY 
STRATO 
Ké pev ynpdoxer TO Kadov, wetados mpl aTérOn: 


el O€ péver, TL HoBH TODO’ 6 péver Siddva ; 


Vill 
DUST AND ASHES 
ASCLEPIADES 
Peidn waplevins, Kal Ti wréov ; ov yap és” Avdny 
ENOoda’ etpHoers TOV Pid€ovTa, KOPN’ 
‘Ep Swotor ta teprva Ta Kumpidos: év 8 ’Axépovte 


a / \ o V2 '¢ 
doTéa Kal oobi, TapUEéve, KeLoouEela. 


6 


I who once was Lais, an arrow in all men’s hearts, no longer 
Lais, am plainly to all the Nemesis of years. Ay, by the Cyprian 
(and what is the Cyprian now to me but an oath to swear by?) 
not Lais herself knows Lais now. 


7 
If beauty grows old, share it before it be gone; and if it abides, 
why fear to give away what thou dost keep ? 


8 


Thou hoardest thy maidenhood ; and to what profit? for when 
thou art gone to Hades thou wilt not find a lover, O girl. 
Among the living are the Cyprian’s pleasures; but in Acheron, 
O maiden, we shall lie bones and dust. 
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IX 
TO-MORROW 
MACEDONIUS 
Adpuov dOpiow ce 7d 8 ob rote yiverar nuiv 
HOdSos auBorins aiev aeEowevns* 
Tadra por ipetpovts yapiteat, adda 8 €s adXdous 
Sapa dépets, EuOev mictw amrevapévn. 
"Orpouas éorrepin oe. ti 8 Eorrepos Eo Te yuVaLKOY ; 


yhpas awetpnt@ wAnOdpevon puTios. 


x 
THE CASKET OF PANDORA 
MACEDONIUS 
Tlavdapns opowy yerow Trifov, ovd€ yuvaika 
péudopuar, GAN avtav Ta Trepa Tov “Ayabav: 
‘Os yap er’ Odrvprrovo peta YOoves ea Taons 
TWOTOVTAL, TITTEW Kal KATA yHhV Openov. 
‘H dé yur) peta TOMA KaTwYpHoATA TrapELas 
w@rEecev ayhainv av epepev yapitar, 
"Audotépov & Huaptev 6 vdv Bios, OTT. Kal adTHY 


, ” \ ‘0 Ne oe 
Yynpackovagayv EVEL, Kal TLUOS ovodev EXEL. 


2 
‘To-morrow I will look on thee’—but that never comes for us, 
while the accustomed putting-off ever grows and grows. This is 
all thy kindness to my longing; but to others thou bearest other 
gifts, despising my faithful service. ‘I will see thee at evening.’ 
And what is the evening of a woman’s life? old age full of a 
million wrinkles. 


Io 


I laugh as I look on the jar of Pandora, nor do I blame the 
woman, but the wings of the Blessings themselves ; for they flutter 
through the sky over the abodes of all the earth, while they 
ought to have descended on the ground. But the woman behind 
the lid, with cheeks grown pallid, has lost the splendour of the 
beauties that she had, and now our life has missed both ways, 
because she grows old in it, and the jar is empty. 
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XI 
COMING WINTER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


"H6én tot fOwotrwpor, Esixnees, éx 5& Bowtov 
Covns ’Apxtovpov Naumpov dpwpe cédas, 

"Hén kal ctapvral Sperdvns éripipyioKovtat 
Kat TLS YELpEepivny apepéeper KaNUByV’ 

Lol & obre yaivys Oepur Kpoxds obre XUTOVOS 
évdov' atrockAnon 8 dotépa peupopevos. 


XII 
NEMESIS 
MELEAGER 


"EGOéyEw, vai Kurpuv, & pi) eds, @ péya TOApaD 
Oupée wadav: Onpwv col Kanros ovK ebavn: 

Lol Karos ove ébavn Oypwvr dd adtos bréctys: 
ovde Aros mrnEeus Tip TO KepavvoBdXov. 

Towyap idov, Tov mpocbe AdrOv TpovOnKer idécbat 
Seiya Opacvatopins 7) Baptdpov Népeces. 


LT 


Now is autumn, Epicles, and out of the belt of Bootes the clear 
splendour of Arcturus has risen; now the grape-clusters take 
thought of the sickle, and men thatch their cottages against winter ; 
but thou hast neither warm fleecy cloak nor garment indoors, and 
thou wilt be shrivelled up with cold and curse the star. 


I2 


Thou saidst, by the Cyprian, what not even a god might, O 
greatly-daring spirit; Theron did not appear fair to thee; to 
thee Theron did not appear fair; nay, thou wouldst have it so: 
and thou wilt not quake even before the flaming thunderbolt of 
Zeus. Wherefore lo! indignant Nemesis hath set thee forth to see, 
who wert once so voluble, for an example of rashness of tongue. 
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XIII 
THE BLOODY WELL 
APOLLONIDES 


‘H Kaéapy (Nvpupas yap éra@vupov e€oxov adXrOV 
Kphvn Tacdov S@Kav enol MBadov) 

Anioths bre wou Tapaxdivtopas Extavev avdpas 
kal povinv lepois Udact Novae XEpa, 

Keivoy dvaotpéraca yAuKiv poov ovKé?? oditaus 


Brvto: tis yap épet THY KaOapyy ete pe ; 


XIV 
A STORY OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Kraobelans mote vos év bdarT1, Shpiv EGevto 
Siocol brép wovvns papvdamevos cavidos. 
Tite pév ’Avtaydpns Tlevcictpatov: ob veweonror, 
hv yap umep uyts: adr’ éuédyoe Aixy. 
Nyx’ 6 pév, Tov 8 etre kUwy ados* 7) TavadkdoTop 


lal 10” € A 4 > Xx / 
KNPWY OVO VYP@ TTAVETQAL EV TTENQAYEL. 


13 


I the Pure Fount (for the Nymphs gave this surname to me 
beyond all other springs), since a robber slew men who were resting 
beside me and washed his bloodstained hand in my holy waters, 
have turned that sweet flow backward, and no longer gush out for 
wayfarers ; for who any more will call me the Pure? 


14 


Once on a time when a ship was shattered at sea, two men fell at 
strife fighting for one plank. Antagoras struck away Peisistratus ; 
no blame to him, for it was for his life; but Justice took cog- 
nisance. The other swam ashore; but him a dog-fish seized; 
surely the Avenger of the Fates rests not even in the watery deep. 
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XV 
EMPTY HANDS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Oi8’ dre pot wrOvTOV Keveal xépes’ adAd, Mévirre, 
pn Nye, Tpds Xapitov, rodpoy dvecpov époi 
"Adyéw iy Sia TavTos eros T6d5e Tixpov axovo 


4 f- A NY a a , 
val, hire, TOV Tapa cov TOUT’ avEepactoTaTov. 


XVI 
LIGHT LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
-H / fa] DN fal > f > \ / x 
paolns tovTaY, Lwoikpates’ ara TEVNS OV 
’ fig Ss | lal \ / e y” 
OUKET Epa Aupos Hapwaxov otoy ever 
c / rn » 
H 6€ rdpos ce xadedoa pvpov Kai teprvov "ASaviv 
Mnvogira, viv cov tov’voya muvOdverat. 
/ a t X 
Tis rroev eis avipav ; 17600 Tot TONS ;  WOALS &yvas 
TOUT ETTOS, WS OVSELS OVSEV éxyovte hidos. 


XVII 
FORTUNE'S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ov €Oédovea Tiyn oe mponyayev, arn va belEn 
@s OTL méxpts cod TavTa Trovety SUvaTaL. 


15 
I know that my hands are empty of wealth; but by the Graces, 
O Menippus, tell me not my own dream; it hurts me to hear 
evermore this bitter word: yes, my dear, this is the most unloving 
thing of all I have borne from thee. 


16 


Thou wert loved when rich, Sosicrates, but being poor thou 
art loved no longer; what magic has hunger! and she who 
before called thee spice and darling Adonis, Menophila, now 
inquires thy name. Who and whence of men art thou? where is 
thy city? Surely thou art dull in learning this saying, that none 
is friend to him who has nothing. 


17 


Not of good-will has fortune advanced thee; but that she may 
show her omnipotence even down to thee. 
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XVIII 
TIME THE CONQUEROR 
PLATO 
Alay mavra dépert Soduxds xpovos older apetBerv 
oivopa Kal pophyy Kat pvow nde TUXNY. 


XIX 
MEMNON AND ACHILLES 
ASCLEPIODOTUS 
Zoe, eivarin @étr, Méwvova kai péya hovetv 
pdvoave, unTpen NapTads Oadrropevor, 
Aiyirrov AiBuxqow b7’ odptow, &vP arrorauves 
KadXbrvrov OnSyv Netros éXavvopevos, 
Tov 88 payns axopntov Ayirréa pyr’ evi Tpowv 
bbéeyyecOas Tredip, wnt’ evi Oeccarty. 


XX 
CORINTH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ilod ro wepiSrertov Kad2Xos céo, Awpi Kopi ; 
Tov otehavas TUPYoV, TOU Ta TAAL KTEaVG ; 
Ilov vnol pakdpav, Tod Swopata, Tod Sé Sduaptes 
Yusvdrat Aav OF al wrote pupiades ; 


18 


Time carries all things; length of days knows how to change 
name and shape and nature and fortune. 


19 
Know, O Thetis of the sea, that Memnon yet lives and speaks 
aloud, warmed by his mother’s torch, in Egypt beneath Libyan 
hill-brows, where the swift-running Nile severs fair-portalled Thebes ; 
but Achilles, the insatiate of battle, utters no voice either on ine 
Trojan plain or in Thessaly, 


20 


Where is thine admired beauty, Dorian Corinth, where thy 
crown of towers? where thy treasures of old, where the temples 
of the immortals, where the halls and where the wives of the 
Sisyphids, and the tens of thousands of thy people that were? for not 


A 


se, 
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Ovde yap ovd’ ixvos, TokUKAMpmopeE, TEio AéAELTTTAL, 
mavra o€ cuupap was é&epayev mébrep05. 
Modvat arropOnrou Nypnides ’Axeavoto 
KOUPAL TOV AYXEWY pluVOMEV ANKVOVES. 
XXI 
DELOS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Hide pe wavtolovow éte wAdLEo Oat arprais 
» Antot othvas patav ddwouéry: 
Ovk av yntoctvny Tocov éotevov. oi Ewe SELAH, 
docats “EXAnvev vnvol TapaTrréopat 
Afjros épynpain, To Taras oéBas: dé wor “Hpn 
Antovs, add otetpny THvd éwéOnke Sixnv. 


XXII 
TROY 
AGATHIAS 
Ki pev aro Saraprys tus bus, Eéve, ur) pe yeraoons, 
ov yap éuot povvy TadTa TéXecce Tiyn: 
Ke 6€ tes €& ’Acins, puny 7évOec, Aapdavixois yap 


/ 3) lal a if 2 
oKynTTpois Aiveadov Taca véveuKe TONS: 


even a trace, O most distressful one, is left of thee, and war has 
swept up together and clean devoured all; only we, the unravaged 
sea-nymphs, maidens of Ocean, abide, halcyons wailing for thy 
woes. 


21 


Would I were yet blown about by ever-shifting gales, rather 
than fixed for wandering Leto’s childbed ; I had not so bemoaned 
my desolation. Ah miserable me, how many Greek ships sail by 
me, desert Delos, once so worshipful: late, but terrible, is Hera’s 
vengeance laid on me thus for Leto’s sake, 


22 


If thou art a Spartan born, O stranger, deride me not, for not 
to me only has Fortune accomplished this ; and if of Asia, mourn 
not, for every city has bowed to the Dardanian sceptre of the 
Aeneadae. And though the jealous sword of enemies has emptied 
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Ki S€ Gedy Teuévn Kat Telyea Kal vaeThpas 
tnripov Sniov éEexévwcev ”Apns, 

Eiul wddw Bacirea: ov 8 & Téxos, dtpope ‘Poun, 
Barre Kal? ‘EXAjvov ons Cvyoderpa OiKns. 


XXIII 
MYCENAE (1) 
ALPHEUS 
‘Hpwov oriyar pev ev dupacw, ai & ért ovTrai 
/ b} tal ) > / / 
TaTploes OV TONA xy’ aiTrUTEpaL TrEdL@V’ 
C7 \ / / t / 7 
Oimy kal cé, TaXawa, TapepxYopmevos ye Muxnvyv 
éyvov, aimonNtov TavTos épnuorépyy, 
’ x / / bf ¢€ oe 
AlrroXtKov penvupa yépwv O€ TLS, 7) TWOAVYpPUCOS, 
eimev, KuxX@rrwv THO éméKetTO TONS. 


XXIV 


MYCENAE (2) 
POMPEIUS 
Ei cat épnuain xéyvpas Kovis €v8a Munn, 
el Kal amaupoTépyn TravTos ioety oKoTrEXOU, 
"Thou Tis KaGopav KrNEWHY TOW Ns ETAaTHOA 


/ \ * iL Sesh 7. t 
telyea, Kal Ipiapwov mavt éxévwca door, 


out Gods’ precincts and walls and inhabitants, I am queen again; 
but do thou, O my child, fearless Rome, lay the yoke of thy law 
over Greece, 
23 

Few of the native places of the heroes are in our eyes, and 
those yet left rise little above the plain; and such art thou, O 
hapless Mycenae, as I marked thee in passing by, more desolate 
than any hill pasture, a thing that goatherds point at; and an old 
man said, ‘ Here stood the Cyclopean city rich in gold.’ 


24 

Though I am but drifted desolate dust where once was Mycenae, 
though I am more obscure to see than any chance rock, he who 
looks on the famed city of Ilus, whose walls I trod down and 
emptied all the house of Priam, will know thence how great my 
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Kurétanou, Kepdpov oteyavertepot, oikia hattar, 
oikia TeTTIy@V, Evdloe aKpém“oves, 

Kye tov vuetéparow broxduvOévta Koparow 
pivoac@? axtivev jertouv duydba. 


XVIII 


THE RELEASE OF THE OX 
ADDAEUS 
AvAaks Kai ynpa TeTpupévoy éepyativny Body 
"Adkov ov dhovinu iyaye Tpos Koma, 
AidecOels épywv: 0 5é Tov Balen evi roin 
puxnOpols apotpou Téptret’ édXevOepin. 
XIX 
THE SWALLOW AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
EUENUS 
"ArOi Kopa pmediOpeTrte, AdXoS AdAOV apTaktaca 
TéeTTLY aTTHoW Saita hépers TéxEoLY 
Tov Nadov ad NadOEToa, TOV EvTrTEpOV a TTEpoEcaa, 
tov Eévov a Eciva, Tov Oepivov Depa, 
Kovyl taxos pipers ; ob yap Oéuis odd€ Sixarov 
ddANGO VpvoTrOdoUS VuvOTOADLS TTOmacLD. 


than tiles, houses of wood-pigeons, houses of crickets, O noontide 
branches, protect me likewise who lie beneath your tresses, fleeing 
from the sun’s rays. 


18 


The labouring ox, outworn with old age and labour of the 
furrow, Alcon did not lead to the butchering knife, reverencing it 
for its works; and loose in the deep meadow grass it rejoices 
with lowings over freedom from the plough. 


19 
Attic maid, honey-fed, chatterer, snatchest thou and _ bearest 
the chattering cricket for feast to thy unfledged young, thou 
chatterer the chatterer, thou winged the winged, thou summer 
guest the summer guest, and wilt not quickly cast it loose? for 
it is not right nor just that singers should perish by singers’ 
mouths. oe 

ce) 
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XX 
THE COMPLAINT OF THE CICALA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tiare pe Tov dirépnuov avardéi Trovpéves aypy 
rértuya Spocepav EdxeT’ at’ aKxpEe“over, 

Tiv Nupdéoy rapoditw andova khyate pécow 
obpect Kat cxcepais Eovda NadedvTa vaTrats ; 

"Hide cai Kixrnv Kai Kocovdor, jvide Toocous 
wWapas, dpovpains apmayas evTropins: 

Kaprrav Sndytipas éretv Oéuis* ONAVT’ ExEtvoUS" 
PArwv Kal yroEpis Tis POdvOS éatt Spocou ; 


XXI 
THE LAMENT OF THE SWALLOW 


PAMPHILUS 


Timre travnpéptos, Lavdvovi kappope Kovpa, 
7 ca X\ N U 
pupopéva KeXabels TpavAa Oia TTOMATOD ; 
"H 0 la 40 vA / ’ / 
Tot Tapbevias To0os ikeTo Tav ToL aTnUpa 


Opnixcos Tnpevs aiva Binoapevos ; 


20 


Why in merciless chase, shepherds, do you tear me the solitude- 
haunting cricket from the dewy sprays, me the roadside nightingale 
of the Nymphs, who at midday talk shrilly in the hills and the 
shady dells? Lo, here is the thrush and the blackbird, lo here 
such flocks of starlings, plunderers of the cornfield’s riches; it is 
allowed to seize the ravagers of your fruits: destroy them: why 
grudge me my leaves and fresh dew? 


21 


Why all day long, hapless maiden daughter of Pandion, soundest 
thou wailingly through thy twittering mouth? has longing come 
on thee for thy maidenhead, that Tereus of Thrace ravished from 
thee by dreadful violence ? 
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XXII 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE NYMPHS 
MYRINUS 
Ovpous 6 KwpunTys, 6 TA vUUdiKa wa vopevor, 
Ovpaus 0 cupifov aves icov Sdvaxe 
4% 6 > id X ¢€ \ \ / ce 
VvOLOS OlvOTTOTHS oKLEpaY VITO Tay TiTUY EbdeL, 


Ppoupet 8 avros éX@v Troiuvia Baxtpov "Eps. 


XXIII 
THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (1) 
MNASALCAS 
LTapev druppavroio mapa yOaparav yOdva Tovtov 
depKopuevos Téeuevos Kvrrpidos Eivadtas 
Kpdvay 7 aiyeipowot kataoKiov, ds aro vapa 


EovOai apvacovtas yelAeow adKvOVES. 


XXIV 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (2) 
ANYTE 
Kumpidos obros 0 x@pos, érel pidov érdeTo THVA 
aiéy at nTeipov NauTpov ophyv méAaYOS 
"Odpa Hirov vatyat TEAR TAOOV? api Sé ToVTOS 
Setpaiver, NuTapov SepKopevos Eoavov. 


22 


Thyrsis the reveller, the shepherd of the Nymphs’ sheep, Thyrsis 
who pipes on the reed like Pan, having drunk at noon, sleeps 
under the shady pine, and Love himself has taken his crook and 
watches the flocks. 

43 

Let us stand by the low shore of the spray-scattering deep, 
looking on the precinct of Cypris of the Sea, and the fountain 
overshadowed with poplars, from which the shrill kingfishers 
sip their draught. 

24 

This is the Cyprian’s ground, since it was her pleasure ever 
to look from land on the shining sea, that she may give fulfilment 
of their voyage to sailors; and around the deep trembles, gazing 
on her bright image. 
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XXV 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Myxére Sepatvortes adeyyéa vuKTos outydnv 
eis eue Oapoaréws TAWETE TOYTOTOpOL. 
Tldow ddoopévors THAavyéa Sadov avaTTo, 


A ) fa ig / 
Tov AGKANTLAOOY LYNMOTVYNVY KALATOV. 


XXVI 
SPRING ON THE COAST (1) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘O mAdos w@paios: Kal yap Nadayedoa yeArLOov 
Hon we BrAwKEV Yo yaplers Zépupos, 
Aeipaves 8 avOcdat, ceciynnev d€ Padacca 
Kvpace Kal TpnyeEl TVEVpaTL Bpaccopern. 
’AyKupas avédovo Kal €xAvVoaLo yvata, 
vauTinre, Kal TAWOLS TacaV edeis OOovNY: 
Tav0’ o Ipinros éyau éritéAXopar 0 ALpevitas, 


BA ) e / lal ’ re ey / 
avOpwd’, ws TAMWOLS TaCAD ET EwTropinu. 


XXVITI 
SPRING ON THE COAST (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"Axpatos pobin vl dpopos, ode Oaracca 
moppuper Tpomeph HpiKt yapacoopmevy, 


25 
No longer dreading the rayless night-mist, sail towards me 
confidently, O seafarers; for all wanderers I light my far-shining 
torch, memorial of the labours of the Asclepiadae. 


26 
Now is the season of sailing; for already the chattering swallow 
is come and the pleasant West wind; the meadows flower, and the 
sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence. 
Weigh thine anchors and unloose thine hawsers, O mariner, and 
sail with all thy canvas set: this I Priapus of the harbour bid 
thee, O man, that thou mayest sail forth to all thy trafficking. 


2] 
Now is the season for a ship to run through the gurgling water, 
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"Hon d€ wrAdoces pev brropopa yupa yendav 
oikla, Aepwovev 8 aBpa yena wérara* 
ap ” / / / a 
ouvexa unpvoacbe SidSpoya Teicpata, vadTat, 
Erxete S ayxvpas Pordbdas €k Aupévor, 
Aaifea 8 ediipéa rpotovitere rad@ 6 Upinros 


BA > / n 
UELLY EVOPLITAaS Tats evérr@ Bpopiov. 


XXVIII 


GREEN SUMMER 
NICAENETUS 


Ovk €0érw, DiroOnpe, Kata TTOdv, GAN em’ apovpns 
Saivvcba, Zepvpov mvevpate Tepmopevos* 
"Apel pot KoiTn pév UTO TAEUPHAL Yapevva, 
BY4 X / 4 > / 
éyyus yap Tpoudrov Séuvov évdarrins, 
Kail Xwyos apyaiov Kapav orépos: adra hepécbw 
3 \ / ¢€ / 7 
oivos Kai Movcéwy 1) yapicooa AUpn, 
Ovphpes tivovtes draws Aros everéa vippnv 
péATr@pey, vycou SeaTrOTW HmeTEpNs. 


and no longer does the sea gloom, fretted with gusty squalls, and 
now the swallow plasters her globed houses under the rafters, and 
the soft leafage laughs in the meadows. Therefore wind up your 
soaked cables, O sailors, and weigh your sunken anchors from the 
harbours, and stretch the forestays to carry your well-woven sails, 
This I the son of Bromius bid you, Priapus of the anchorage. 


28 


I do not wish to feast down in the city, Philotherus, but in the 
country, delighting myself with the breath of the West wind; 
sufficient couch for me is a strewing of boughs under my side, 
for at hand is a bed of native willow and osier, the ancient garland 
of the Carians ; then let wine be brought, and the delightful lyre 
of the Muses, that drinking at our will we may sing the renowned 
bride of Zeus, lady of our island. 
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XXIX 


PALACE GARDENS 
ARABIUS 

"TSact kal Kiros Kab ddroeot Kat Avoviow 

Kal TovTov TAHA yelTovos evppoctvy, 
Teprrva oé jou yains Te Kal €& ados GddOOev aAXos 

Kal ypureds dpéyer SApa Kal aypovopos, 
Tods & év éuol pipvovras 7) dpvidwv tis aeidwv 

H yAuKv wopOunwv hbéypua Tapnyopéect. 


29 
I am filled with waters and gardens and groves and vineyards, 
and the joyousness of the bordering sea; and fisherman and 
farmer from different sides stretch forth to me the pleasant gifts 
of sea and land: and them who abide in me either a bird singing 
or the sweet cry of the ferrymen lulls to rest. 


VII 
eb ae MIT Y: 


I 


THE HOUSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
MACEDONIUS 

EvceBin 70 wéXa€pov ad rpwro.o Oepetrov 
aypt cal trynrods iryaryev els dpogous, 

Ov yap am’ Gddotpiwy KTedvav Anictope YadKw 
6rABov aorArilwv tedEe Maxndédvi0s, 

Ovde Aurepyntys Keved Kal axepdéi pox Ow 
KNaboe Sixarotatou picbod ateuPopevos’ 

‘Os 8€ rrovey dwravpa purdocera av8pi Sixcalo 
ade Kai evoeBéwy Epya pévot pepoTrov. 


II 


THE GIRL’S CUP 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Xetros ’Avixnterca TO ypUceon Els ewe Téyrye: 
ara Tapacyoiuny Kal Tropa vuudidzoy. 


I 


Piety has raised this house from the first foundation even to the 
lofty roof ; for Macedonius fashioned not his wealth by heaping up 
from the possessions of others with plundering sword, nor has any 
poor man here wept over his vain and profitless toil, being robbed 
of his most just hire; and as rest from labour is kept inviolate by 
the just man, so let the works of pious mortals endure. 


2 


Aniceteia wets her golden lip in me; may I give her also the 
draught of bridal. 
215 
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Ill 


THE FLOWER UNBLOWN 
PHILODEMUS 


Odarw cou cadrv0Kav yupvov Oépos, ovSé pedaiver 
Bérpus 6 trapbevious mpwToBoray xapiTas, 

"AN dn od TOEa véou Ojyovaww "Epawres, 
Avousixn, Kai rip tipetas éyxpvgov. 

Devryopev dvcépwres, Ews Bédos ovK éml veup7’ 


pdytis éy@ peyadys avtixa TupKains. 


IV 


A ROSE IN WINTER 
CRINAGORAS 
Eiapos Hv0er pev 70 mpiy poda, viv & évi péoow 
yelwate Tophupéas eoyacapev KaduKAs 
XH émiperdnoavta yeveOrin aopeva THOSE 
nol, vuppidiov accoTaTn Neyéwv" 
KaddXiotns otebOjvas eri xpotapoice yuvatKkos 
ANdiov 7) piuveEelvy Npwoy HéXLOV. 


3 


Not yet is thy summer unfolded from the bud, nor does the 
purple come upon thy grape-cluster that puts out the first shoots of 
its maiden graces ; but already the young Loves are whetting their 
fleet arrows, Lysidice, and the hidden fire is smouldering. Flee 
we, wretched lovers, ere yet the shaft is on the string; I prophesy 
a mighty conflagration soon. 


4 


Roses were wont to bloom in spring, but now in midwinter we 
have opened our crimson cups, smiling in delight on this thy 
birthday morning, that brings thee full nigh the bridal bed: better 
for us to be wreathed on the brows of so fair a wife than wait for 
the spring sun. 
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Vv 


GOODBYE TO CHILDHOOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tipapéta po ydpovo Ta TUTava Tay T’ éparevvar 
ohaipay, Tov Te KOpas pUTopa KexpUdador, 
Tas re xopas, Arpvats, Kopa Kopa, ws érrvesKés, 
avOero, kai Ta Kopay évdtpar’ Apréud.. 
Aatda, Td dé radds brép yépa Tipaperetas 


/ , i. 
Onxapéva colois Tav oalav oolas. 
VI 


DEES CHOOLBOY 
EUPHORION 
IIpéras omer’ ére&e cadas Kidokos éOelpas 
DoiBo wadeinv tracey ayrainv: 
"Avi Oé 0f mOKapiOos, “ExnBore, Kados érrein 


ayapyndev ael Kicoos aeEopéva. 
Vil 
THE WIFE’S PRAYER 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
BiOuvis Kubépn pe tes aveOnxato, Kurps, 
Boppys eldwrov AVydwov evEapévn’ 


Her tambourines and pretty ball, and the net that confined her 
hair, and her dolls and dolls’ dresses, Timareta dedicates before her 
marriage to Artemis of Limnae, a maiden to a maiden, as is fit ; 
do thou, daughter of Leto, laying thine hand over the girl 
Timareta, preserve her purely in her purity. 


6 
When Eudoxus shore his first lovely fleece of hair he gave its 
childish glory to Phoebus ; instead of the tress, O Far-Darter, may 
the lovely ivy from Acharnae be upon him as he waxes in growth. 


7 
Cythera of Bithynia dedicates me, the marble image of thy 
form, O Cyprian, with prayer: do thou impart in return thy great 
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"AANA ov TH piKKH peydrnv yap avripepiCov, 
as 00s" apxeitas 8’ avdpos opoppocvva, 


Vill 
BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 


JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 


Cal ie 
Tlev0ot cai Wadia maxray Kat xnpia cipProv 
cal / Ul > / 

Tas KaduKooTedavou vupplos Evpuvopas 
‘Eppodiras avéOnnev 6 Baxdros: adra déyerOe 
> ? b lal / > te ED / XN lA 

avr’ avtas waktay, avt’ éué0ev TO mere. 


IX 
THE BRIDE’S VIGIL 
AGATHIAS 

Myrote Avyve wUKNTA Hépors und OuBpov éyetpors 

py TOV éwov Tavans vumhiov epyopevov: 
Alei ov dOovéers TH Kimpide: Kal yap 60 “Hpw 

4 4 t bs XN ” 

Hnppooce Aecdvdpa—Oupé, TO Novtroy Ea. 
“Hdatorou redé0ers, cal reiGopar OTTe YadeTT@OV 

Kumpida Owrrevers Seaotrotikny odvvny. 


grace for this little one, as is thy wont; and concord with her 
husband satisfies her. 


8 


To Persuasion and the Paphian, Hermophilas the neatherd, 
bridegroom of flower-chapleted Eurynome, dedicates a cream- 


cheese and combs from his hives; accept for her the cheese, for 
me the honey. 


) 


Never grow mould, O lamp, nor call up the rain, lest thou stop 
my bridegroom in his coming; alway thou art jealous of the 
Cyprian ; yes, and when she betrothed Hero to Leander—O my 
heart, leave the rest alone. Thou art the Fire-God’s, and I believe 
that by vexing the Cyprian thou flatterest thy master’s pangs. 
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Xx 
HEAVEN ON EARTH 


THEOCRITUS 
‘A Kuspus ob mavSapos: itaoxeo trav Oey, ebro 
Ovpaviar, ayvas dvOewa Xpvooydvas 
Olkw ev’ Apdixdéovs, 6 kat téxva kal Biov grxe 
Evvov: del 8é aduv Awiov eis eros Hv 
"Ex oé0ev apxopévois, @ Tota KNSdpevou yap 
aavatwv adbtol mreiov &xouvcr Bportoi. 


XI 
WEARY PARTING 
MELEAGER 
YA a . « 
Kuvdopto:t vaes mredaryitides, at ropov”EdAns 
mheite KaXOV KONTrOLS SeEdpevar Bopény, 
” ” A 
Hy rrov én’ nidver Kwav cata vacov idnre 
, 
Paviov eis yaporrov Sepxopuévay réXaryos, 
a / 
Todt’ érros ayyeinatte, Karal vées, Bs we Kouiber 
7 
ipepos ov vavtav trocat dé meComopov. 
Ed yap tobr eltrost’ evdayyerot, avtixa Kat Zevs 
_ oupLos bpmetépas mvevaeTar eis OOovas. 


Io 


This is not the common Cyprian ; revere the goddess, and name 
her the Heavenly One, the dedication of holy Chrysogone in the 
house of Amphicles, with whom she had children and life together ; 
and ever it was better with them year by year, who began with 
thy worship, O mistress; for mortals who serve the gods are the 
better off themselves. 

TE 


Well-freighted seafaring ships that sail the Strait of Helle, 
taking the fair North wind in your sails, if haply on the island 
shores of Cos you see Phanion gazing on the sparkling sea, carry 
this message, fair ships, that desire brings me, not a sailor but a 
wayfarer on my feet. For if you say this, carrying good news, 
straightway will Zeus of the Favouring Wind likewise breathe into 
your canvas. 
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XII 
MOTHERHOOD 
CALLIMACHUS 

Kal dru, BidiOura, Aveawvid0os ede Karevons 

edoxos, @divaV de ody EVTUXIN 
"Hy rdde viv pév, dvacoa, Kopns Umrep* avi oe TaLoos 

ee 5. °F BUA V x 

Uartepov evwdns AXXO TL VNOS EXOL. 


XIII 
PATO imme reales 
CALLIMACHUS 
To ypéos ds dméyers, AoKkAnmé, TO Tpo yuvaLKos 
Anpodikns ’Axécwy adperev evEapuevos, 
Tuyveckers: iv 8 dpa Xa0n Kat probov araiths, 
dynot wapéEeo Oa paptupinu o wiva€. 


XIV 
FATHER AND MOTHER 
PHAEDIMUS 
"Aprept, col Ta wédina Kuynoiov eicato vios, 
WN la 2 i Vg s 
Kal TéeTAOV OALyo TTUYWAa Dewiorodixn 
Oivena of rpneta Nexot Sitods UrEepéayes 


lal Ya / if 
xelpas, dtep TOEoV, TOTYLA, ViTTOMeVy’ 


I2 


Again, O Ilithyia, come thou at Lycaenis’ call, Lady of Birth, 
even thus with happy issue of travail; whose offering now this is 
for a girl, but afterwards may thy fragrant temple hold another 
for a boy. 

13 

Thou knowest, Asclepius, that thou hast received payment of 
the debt that Aceson owed, having vowed it for his wife Demo- 
dice; yet if it be forgotten, and thou demand thy wages, this 
tablet says it will give testimony. 


14 

Artemis, to thee the son of Cichesias dedicates his shoes, and 
Themistodice the strait folds of her gown, because thou didst 
graciously hold thy two hands over her in childbed, coming, O 
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/ a 
"Apteut, vntiaxov 8é Kat eioéte raida Aéovte 


lel ’ Cal lal A: 
vedoov idseiy Kodpov yut’ émracEdpevov. 


XV 
HOUSEHOLD HAPPINESS 
AGATHIAS 
Tp Madin otepdvovs, 7h Madrad« tiv roKapida, 
"Aprémids Sovnv dvOeTo Kardpdn: 
Kupeto yap pvnotipa tov HOede, Kat Adyev HBnv 


r \ fi ” ” ft 
cwhpova, Kal TEKEW) APOEV ETLKTE YEVOS. 


XVI 
GRACIOUS CHILDREN 
THEAETETUS 
"OrBua Téxva yévoicbe Tivos yévos éote, Th 8 byiv 
aoe Kadois yapley Keipwevor eat’ dvoma ; 
/ ’ , ’ \ by 2 \ ’ t 
Nixdvop éyoé eius, matnp & éwol Aimsopntos, 
pntnp © “Hynoo, ceil yévos Maxedar. 
Kai pev ey Dira eipi, Kat éorti pot odTos abeddos, 
€x 0 evynS ToKewy Ectapmes apporepos, 


our Lady, without thy bow. And do thou, O Artemis, grant yet 
to Leon to see his infant child a sturdy-limbed boy. 


15 
Callirhoé dedicates to the Paphian garlands, to Pallas a tress 


of hair, to Artemis her girdle; for she found a wooer to her heart 
and was given a stainless prime and bore men-children. 


16 


Fair fall you, children ; whose family are you? and what gracious 
name is given to so pretty things as you?—I am Nicanor, and my 
father is Aepioretus, and my mother Hegeso, and I am a Macedon- 
ian born.—And I am Phila, and this is my brother; and we both 
stand here fulfilling a vow of our parents. 


* 
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XVII 
THE UNBROKEN HOME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
G a \ , / UA ” 
AbT@ Kai Texéeoos yuvalKt Te TYUBoV Ederpev 
’AvSpotiav’ ovtrw 8 ovdevds eipt Taos. 
ef \ / \ 4 A a bee A \ coal 
Odtw Kal peivaipe TorALY Ypovov' ei & apa Kai Sei, 
SeEaiunv év éuol Tos mpotépous mpoTépous. 


XVIII 
THE BROKEN HOME 
BIANOR 
@evovons Exratov Euns mopov, aXN emt travoos 
édrriat Koupotépas Extevoy eis dvvas" 
Nov 8é pe kat mados POovepy tis Evoodice Moipa* 
ded Bpéhos, eevaOnv kat o€ TO EevTrOmevor. 
Tlepcepovn, T6de watpos él Opyvorrw akovoor, 
Oés Bpéhos és KoNTrOUS NTPOS aTroLyomerns. 


XIX 
SUNDERING 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"H mov ce yGovias, Apetnusas, €& axatoto 
Kexutod Oepévav ixvos em’ aiove 


17 
Androtion built me, a burying-place for himself and his children 
and wife, but as yet Iam the tomb of no one; so likewise may 
I remain for a long time; and if it must be, let me take to myself 
the eldest first. 
18 
I wept the doom of my Theionoé, but borne up by hopes of her 
child I wailed in lighter grief; and now a jealous fate has bereft 
me of the child also; alas, babe, I am cozened of even thee, all 
that was left me. Persephone, hearken thus much at a father’s 
lamentation ; lay the babe on the bosom of its dead mother. 


19 
Surely, methinks, when thou hadst set thy footprint, Aretemias, 
from the boat upon Cocytus’ shore, carrying in thy young hand thy 
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Otxomevoy Bpéos apts véew popéoveay dyoord 
@xtetpav Oarepal Awpides civ Aida, 

TlevOopevar réo wpa: od 8é Ealvovea rrapevas 
daxpuvow dyyerras Kei’ aviapoy eros: 

Aimdoov adivaca, dirat, téxos, dro ev avdpt 
Evdpove karrduropav, Addo § dyo POipuevors. 


XX 


NUNC DIMITTIS 
JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 
’ E / b) @ , ? >’ / / / 
s Tool aOpycaca Tap éoyartins iva poipns 
qvera Kai YOovious, yveca kai Evytous, 
Tods pev, OTs Cwov Aéitrov avépa, tods & Gre Totoy: 


’ \ XN , \ 3 Tae Me 
AXA TATHP [upVvoL Tratoly ep’ HpweTépors. 


XXI 


LEFT ALONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nixotroduv Mapdbavis €Onxato TAS évi wéTpy 
ouBpnoas Sakpvows AKdpvaka wappapény, 
"ANN ovdev TA€ov Exyxe: TL yap TAEOV avépe KNdevS 
povve UTrép yains, olyoméevns adoxov ; 


baby just dead, the fair Dorian women had compassion in Hades, 
inquiring of thy fate; and thou, fretting thy cheeks with tears, 
didst utter that woeful word: ‘O friends, having travailed of two 
children, I left one for my husband Euphron, and the other I bring 
to the dead.’ 
20 
Gazing upon my husband as my last thread was spun, I 
praised the gods of death, and I praised the gods of marriage, 
those that I left my husband alive, and these that he was even 
such an one; may he remain, a father for the children who are his 
and mine. 
ai 
Marathonis laid Nicopolis in this stone, wetting the marble 
coffin with tears, but all to no avail; for what is there more than 
sorrow for the husband alone upon earth when his wife is gone? 
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XXII 


EARTH’S FELICITY 
CARPHYLLIDES 
My pénrn wapi@y Ta pynpaTa pov, Tapodita, 
ovdev Exo Opyvav dEvov ovbé Paver 
/ {4 / . ig] >’ lA \ 
Téxvwy Texva AéNOLTIA’ LLNS aTrEMAVTA YUVaLKOS 
auyynpov' TpLacols Tatoly aica yapous, 
"EE oy Todas Traidas émols eveKoiutoa KONTTOLS 
> XN > , > i > / c) 
ovdevos oipwEas ov vooor, ov GavaTtov 
WA / > / \ 24 ¢/ 
Of pe KaTaoTreicavTes ATHMoVa, TOV YAUKUV UIrvoOV 


r , / b] ? > / 
Kouacbar ywopny Tréurpav én’ evoeBéewr. 


22 


Find no fault as thou passest by my monument, O wayfarer ; 
not even in death have I aught worthy of lamentation. I have 
left children’s children; I had joy of one wife, who grew old along 
with me; I made marriage for three sons whose sons I often lulled 
asleep on my breast, and never moaned over the sickness or the 
death of any: who, shedding tears without sorrow over me, sent 
me to slumber the sweet sleep in the country of the holy. 
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Tvecerat &vOev dcov mapos éxOevov' ei Sé we yhipas 
A > a , /' 
vBpicev, apkodwar paptups Mauovidy. 


XXV 
AMPHIPOLIS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

XtTpupove Kal pweyad Tero pévov ‘EAAnoTdvTe 

nplov Hdwvis Burri8os, ’Audironrs, 
Aoura tot AtOorins Bpavpwvidos ixvia vnod 

piper Kal ToTamod Taupiudyntov Vdwp, 
Thy 8€ mor’ AivelSars peyadnv épiv @s adravbes 

Tpvxos er’ aupotépats Sepxopued’ nico. 


XXVI 
SPARTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘A mapos dduntos Kal avéuBatos, ® Aaxedaipor, 
katrvov ém’ Kipora dépreas ‘OXEni0v 
"Acklos* olwvol d€ Kata yOovos olkia OévTes 


4 / > > > h 4 
pvpovtat, pnrov & ovK aiovot AVKOL. 


former strength was; and if old age has done me outrage, I am 
content with Homer’s testimony. 


25 
City built upon Strymon and the broad Hellespont, grave of 
Edonian Phyllis, Amphipolis, yet there remain left to thee the 
traces of the temple of her of Aethopion and Brauron, and the 
water of the river so often fought around; but thee, once the high 
strife of the sons of Aegeus, we see like a torn rag of sea-purple on 
either shore. 


26 


O Lacedaemon, once unsubdued and untrodden, thou seest 
shadeless the smoke of Olenian camp-fires on the Eurotas, and the 
birds building their nests on the ground wail for thee, and the 
wolves do not hear any sheep. 


Q 
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XXVII 
BERYTUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


a oe 
Thy odu of véxves mpotepov Sacav KaTenenpay, 


pets 5é Covtes THY Tod expe poser. 


XXVIII 
SED TERRAE GRAVIORA 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘Onndda rip w épreLe Toonv Gra peTpHT Ac ay 
év xOovt TH TevdKas els ewe KELpapevy, 
‘Hy rérayos Suécwoev er’ ova: adr Oaraaons 


Ti eps yervapevny evpov amurToTépyy. 


XXIX 
YOUTH AND RICHES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

5 / > \ / a fal , , > 
Hyp véos adda Tévys, viv ynpwev TAOVGLOS ELpLt, 

& pdvos x Tavt@v olKkTpos €év aporéposs, 
Og rére pev xphoOat Suvadpny omd7’ ovddé EV elyov, 

vov 8’ émote xphcOae py Svvapat TOT’ EX. 


27 
Formerly the dead left their city living; but we living hold the 
city’s funeral. 


28 


Me, a hull that had measured such spaces of sea, fire consumed 
on the land that cut her pines to make me. Ocean brought me 
safe to shore; but I found her who bore me more treacherous 
than the sea. 


20 
I was young, but poor ; now in old age I am rich, alas, alone of 
all men pitiable in both, who then could enjoy when I had nothing 
and now possess when I cannot enjoy, 
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NOK 
THE VINE’S REVENGE 
EUENUS 


” , SEN TCs, 4 ” / 
Knyv pe dayns eri pifav duos éts kaptropopicw 
dooov éTiaTeloat coi, Tpaye, Ovopéve. 


XXXI 
REVERSAL 
PLATO 


\ Sr ea GLEN s- I DanN € \ 
Xpvooy avnp evpwv édurrev Bpdyov: avtap 6 ypucsy 
Ov Alrev ody Evpwr Trev dv ebpe Bpoyov. 


XXXII 
TENANTS AT WILL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


, / a \ 
’"Aypos ’Axatpmevidov yevounv troré, viv 8é Meviamov, 
\ , > LY / 7 > a 
Kal wadw €& étépov Bjoopar eis Erepov 
Kai yap éxeivos eye wé mor @eTo, Kal TAaXLW OdTOS 


olerau: eipl & SAWS ovdevos, GAA Toxns. 


30 
Though thou eat me down to the root, yet still will I bear fruit 
enough to pour libation on thee, O goat, when thou art sacrificed. 


31 
A man finding gold left a halter; but he who had left the gold, 
not finding it, knotted the halter he found. 


Be 

I was once the field of Achaemenides, now I am Menippus’, and 
again I shall pass from another to another: for the former thought 
once that he owned me, and the latter thinks so now in his turn ; 
and I belong to no man at all, but to Fortune. 
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KKK 
PARTING COMPANY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


, 2 
Edis kai od Toyn péya yalpete Tov Aipev’ evpov 
> \ > \ 9 (¢: lal si \ hea uf 
ovdev éuol x’ vmiv TaifeTe TOUS ET ELE. 


XXXIV 
FORTUNE'S MASTER 
PALLADAS 
"Ensridos ob5é Toyns ere poe mérev, od’ areyifo 
Routrov THs amarns: HAvOor els Atpéva. 
Eipt wrévns dvOpwmos, édevOepin 5€ cvvoixa@v 
DBpictHy Tevins TAODTOY aTroaTpEepopat. 


XXXV 
BREAK OF DAY 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 
"Edis det Bidtou Krémres xpovov 4 muuatn é 
NOS TAS TOANAS EpOacEV AayoNias. 


33 
Hope, and thou Fortune, a long farewell; I have found the 
haven; there is nothing more between me and you; make your 
sport of those who come after me. 


34 
No more is Hope or Fortune my concern, nor for what remains 
do I reck of their deceit; I have reached harbour. I ama poor 
man, but living in Freedom’s company I turn my face away from 
wealth the scorner of poverty. 


a) 


Hope evermore steals away life’s period, till the last morning 
cuts short all those many businesses, 


X 
THE HUMAN COMEDY 


PROLOGUE 


STRATO 
M7 Eyres d€Arovcw éeuais Iplapov rapa Bwpois 
bende Ta Mydelns révOea kat NwoBns, 
M78’ "Irv év Oardpors Kal andovas év TeTadoLow 
TavTa yap 01 TpoTEpoL TavTa YvOnY &ypapor" 
"ANN tAapais Xapitecou pepuypévov dvv "Epota 
Kat Bpopovr tovtois & odpves ovK emperrov. 


iat 


FLOWER O’ THE ROSE 


DIONYSIUS 
‘H ra poda, poddeccay éxyers yapuv: adda TL Trades, 


, \ Nie: BEN t 
TAUTHY, 7) TA Poda, HE TUVamPoTeEpa ; 


rE 
Seek not on my pages Priam at the altars nor Medea’s and Niobe’s 
woes, nor Itys in the hidden chambers, and the nightingales 
among the leaves; for of all these things former poets wrote 
abundantly ; but, mingling with the blithe Graces, sweet Love and 
the Wine-god ; and grave looks become not them. 


2 


You with the roses, you are fair as a rose; but what sell you? 
yourself, or your roses, or both together ? 


245 
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Ill 
LOST DRINK 
NICARCHUS 
‘Eppaious hiv ’Adpodiovos && yoas oivov 
alpwv, mpookowas TévOos EOnKe peya. 
Olvos cat Kévtaupov amr@necev’ ws opener 6€ 


cae) a ‘Ss e cy a 2 rE 
XnNeas* VUV NMELS TOUTOV ATW ETAMEV. 


IV 
THE VINTAGE-REVEL 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Trevxorrorais Sarvpouce Kal auredopvtops Baryo 
“Hpovakt rpata Spaypata putadins 
Tpiccav oivotrédwy tpicaovs iepwoato Tovdde 
éuTANTAS OiVOU TPWTOXUTOLO KAdOUS, 
“Op jpets oretcavtes bcov Oéuss oivoTrt Baxyo 
Kal Yatvpo.s, Vatvpav Telova Tidpeba. 
Vv 
SNOW IN SUMMER 
SIMONIDES 
TH pa tor OvrAvptrovo mepl mrEUpAas ExaArU EV 


o&ds ato OpynKns opvipevos Bopéas 


o 
At the Hermaea, Aphrodisius, while lifting six gallons of wine 
for us, stumbled and dealt us great woe. ‘ From wine also perished 
the Centaur,’ and ah that we had too! but now it perished from 
us. 
4 
To the must-drinking Satyrs and to Bacchus, planter of the 
vine, Heronax consecrated the first handfuls of his plantation, 
these three casks from three vineyards, filled with the first flow of 
the wine ; from which we, having poured such libation as is meet to 


wine-crimsoned Bacchus and the Satyrs, will drink deeper than 
they. 


With this once the sharp North Wind rushing from Thrace 
covered the flanks of Olympus, and nipped the spirits of thinly- 
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‘Avdpav ayralvav Saxe ppévas’ adtap éxpvpOn 
fon, Tvepiav yhv érvecoapévn’ 

"Ev tus wouy’ adths yeér@ pépos* od yap eouKe 
Oepuny Bacravew avdpi pirw mporocw. 


VI 
A JUG OF WINE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
LtpoyyvAy, evTOpveuTE, povovaTe, waKkpoTpaxNre, 
tpavyny, ctewe hbcyyouévyn oTopate, 
Baxyou kat Moveéwy irapi) Natpe kal KuOepedns, 
HOvYEAwS, TEpTrVT) cUUBOALKOY Tapin, 
Tip@ orrotav vndw pebvers ov por, Hv dé weOvc Od 
ExVHhELS ; AOLKELS TUpTTOTLKIY Pirin. 


Vil 
THE EMPTY JAR 
ERATOSTHENES 


Olvorrotas Bevopav xeveov miOoy avbero, Baxye: 
déyvuco 6 evpevéws’ AAO yap ovdEV EXEL. 


clad men; then it was buried alive, clad in Pierian earth. Let a 
share of it be mingled for me; for it is not seemly to bear a tepid 
draught to a friend. 


6 


Round-bellied, deftly-turned, one-eared, long-throated, high- 
necked, bubbling in thy narrow mouth, blithe handmaiden of 
Bacchus and the Muses and Cytherea, sweetly laughing, delightful 
ministress of social banquets, why when I am sober are you in 
liquor, and when I am drunk, are you dry again? You wrong the 
good-fellowship of drinking. 


7 
Xenophon the wine-bibber dedicates an empty jar to thee, 
Bacchus ; receive it graciously, for it is all he has. 
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Vill 


ANGELORUM CHORI 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Kopdto, ypiceiov és éorrepiwy yopov aaTpwv 
Nevoowy, 008 ddArwv AE éBdpuva Yopors, 
Uréwas 8 avOoBorov xpatos tpixa, THY KENAOELV HV 
anktioa povooTrorols Yepaly emnpéebica: 
Kal rade Spdv evtxoopov éyo Biov: od8€ yap avTos 


if 
Koopos avevie NUps ErAETO Kal aTEpavov. 


IX 
SUMMER SAILING 
ANTIPHILUS 

Kyjv mptprn Naxéto pé Tote oTLBads, ai @ virep avis 

nxedoar axadav TUupate dupOepices, 
Kai rip éx puracov BeBinuévor, 4 7 ert TovT@V 

/ \ \ / 4 

xXUTPN, Kal KEveos Touporvywv FopuBos, 

K \ yw ee 1) ry tf re / 
al Kp€ Erovr’ écidorpe SujKxovoy, nd€ Tparefa 

éoTw [Lot OTPWTH) VNOS UTrepOe cavis: 

Ads AaBe, Kal WiOUpiopa TO vauTiKOY elye TUYD TIS 


, oe x , 3 re 
TpwONnv TOLAVTN TOV PLNOKOLVOV ELE. 


8 


I hold revel, regarding the golden choir of the stars at evening, 
nor do I spurn the dances of others; but garlanding my hair 
with flowers that drop their petals over me, I waken the melodious 
harp into passion with musical hands; and doing thus I lead a 
well-ordered life, for the order of the heavens too has its Lyre and 
Crown. 

9 

Mine be a mattress on the poop, and the awnings over it 
sounding with the blows of the spray, and the fire forcing its way 
out of the hearth-stones, and a pot upon them with empty turmoil 
of bubbles; and let me see the boy dressing the meat, and my 
table be a ship’s plank covered with a cloth; and a game of pitch 
and toss, and the boatswain’s whistle: the other day I had such 
fortune, for I love common life. 
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x 
L’ALLEGRO 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 

‘H8éa wavra Kédevda rXdyev Bios: dorei peoow 

eUXOS ETaLpElal, KpuTTA Sdporow AYN" 
’"Aypos Tépiruv dyes, Képdos OOS, ANAOSaTr) yOav 

yvocias’ x dé yapar oikos ouodpovéec, 
Tots 8 aydpmous appovtis det Bios’ &pxos eTvXOn 

Tatpl Téxos’ Ppoddos Tols ayovoicr PdBos" 
"Hvopény veorns, modu dpévas oidev dmdcoa. 

évdev Odpaos éyov Cae, huteve yévos. 


XI 
DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“EE @par woy Goats ixavoratar’ ai dé per’ adTas 


ypaupact Serxvipevar COL Néyouer BpoTois. 


XII 
HOPE AND EXPERIENCE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Hi rus arak ynpas tars Sevtepa AéxTpa Sio@xKes 
vaunyos Tr@et Sis BuvOdv apyanréov. 


Io 


All the ways of life are pleasant ; in the market-place are goodly 
companionships, and at home griefs are hidden; the country brings 
pleasure, seafaring wealth, foreign lands knowledge. Marriages 
make a united house, and the unmarried life is never anxious; 
a child is a bulwark to his father, the childless are far from fear ; 
youth knows the gift of valiance, white hairs of wisdom: therefore 
taking courage, live, and beget a family. 


II 
Six hours fit labour best: and those that follow, shown forth in 
letters, say to mortals, ‘ Live.’ 
12 


Whoso has married once, and again seeks a second wedding, is 
a shipwrecked man who sails twice through a difficult gulf. 
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XIII 


AN UNGROUNDED SCANDAL 
LUCILIUS 
Tas tpiyas, ® NixvAdd, twes Barre ce NEeyovat, 
is ov pedawortatas &€& ayopas érpio. 


XIV 
THE POPULAR SINGER 
NICARCHUS 
Nu«tixopaké adder Oavatndopov: adn btav aon 


Anpodtros, OvncKes KavTOS 6 vuKTLKOpA€. 


XV 
THE FAULTLESS DANCER 
PALLADAS 
Addynyv kal NiBnv epyjncato Méudis 6 cupos, 
as EvNwos Addvny, as AiPivos NvoBnv. 


XVI 
THE FORTUNATE PAINTER 
LUCILIUS 
Kixoot yevuicas 0 Swypados Kituyos vious, 


PANS 2: x lal / > x oe »” 
ove aTTO TMV TEKVWYV ovoev OMOLOV EVEL. 


13 
Some say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair; which is the most 
genuine black you could buy in the market. 


14 
The night-raven’s song is deadly ; but when Demophilus sings, 
even the night-raven dies. 
15 
Snub-nosed Memphis danced Daphne and Niobe; Daphne like 
a stock, Niobe like a stone. 
16 


Eutychus the portrait-painter got twenty sons, and never got one 
likeness, even among his children. 
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XVII 
SLOW AND SURE 


NICARCHUS 
Ilévte per’ dAXwv Xappos ev ’Apkadia Sorvyevor, 
Oaipa pév, AN bvTws EBSopmos e&érrecev. 
‘EE évt@v, tay’ épeis, mas EBSomos ; ebs iros avtod, 
Odapoe, Xdppe, éyav, irAOev ev iwario 
“EBSdomos ody obtw wapayiveras: ei & ete wévteE 


elye hirous, HAO’ av, Zwire, SwdéxarTos. 


XVIII 


MARCUS THE RUNNER 
LUCILIUS 
Nv«ra peony érroince tpéxwv tote Madpxos omAXitns 
ef 5] > a / \ / 
MoT atrokNecacOHvat TavTobe TO cTAOLOD, 
Oi yap Snpoctor KeicOai Twa Tavtes okay 
€ , fol ivf Lol t 
OTMLTHY TYAS ElveKa TOV ALOiVOV: 
Kai ti yap ; ets pas nvotyeto, Kal Tote MapKos 


HAGE, TpoTEANEL TOY TO TTAdiM TTAbLOV. 


17 
Charmus ran for the three miles in Arcadia with five others ; 
surprising to say, he actually came in seventh. When there were 
only six, perhaps you will say, how seventh? A friend of his went 
along in his great-coat crying, ‘Keep it up, Charmus!’ and so he 
arrives seventh; and if only he had had five more friends, Zoilus, | 
he would have come in twelfth. 


18 


Marcus once saw midnight out in the armed men’s race, so that 
the race-course was all locked up, as the police all thought that 
he was one of the stone men in armour who stand there in honour 
of victors. Very well, it was opened next day, and then Marcus 
turned up, still short of the goal by the whole course. 
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XIX 
HERMOGENES 
LUCILIUS 
‘O Bpayds ‘Eppoyevns, bray éxBary eis To yapal Tt 
EXKet pos TA KATW TODTO SopvopEeTTaVY. 
NOK 
PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING 
LUCILIUS 
Tdios éxmvevaas To Taviatatov éxyOés 0 NETTOS 
els THY EKKOMLONY OvSeY APHKEV OOS 
Kal wépas eis ’Aiénv kataBas Oros olos 67’ éfy 
TOV UTO YY TKEAETOV AETTTOTATOS TETATAL* 
Try dé Kevnv KXWHY of dpadtopes Hpay er’ Opov, 
éyyparpavtes avw, Vdios éxpépetat. 
XXI 
A LABOUR OF HERCULES 
LUCILIUS 
Tov pixpov Maxpava Oépovs Kotpmpmevov evpov 
Els TPWYANV pLKpOU TOU Trodos ElAKUGE pS" 
“Os & év TH Tpw@YAN Weros TOY pov atTroTrViEas, 
Zed watep, eltrev, Exes Sevtepov ‘Hpaxréa. 


1g 
Little Hermogenes, when he lets anything fall on the ground, has 
to drag it down to him with a hook at the end of a pole. 


20 

Lean Gaius yesterday breathed his very last breath, and left 

nothing at all for burial, but, having passed down into Hades just 

as he was in life, flutters there the thinnest of the anatomies under 

earth; and his kinsfolk lifted an empty bier on their shoulders, 
inscribing above it, ‘This is Gaius’ funeral.’ 


21 

Tiny Macron was found asleep one summer day by a mouse, 

who pulled him by his tiny foot into its hole; but in the hole he 

strangled the mouse with his naked hands and cried, ‘ Father Zeus, 
thou hast a second Heracles.’ 
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XXII 
EROTION 
LUCILIUS 


\ \ , 
THv pixpny raifovcay ’Epwtiov iprace Kova 
/ , lal a 
n O€, TL, Mnot, Spa, Zed mwatep, ei pw’ eOérexs ; 


XXIII 
ARTEMIDORA 
LUCILIUS 
‘Purifev év barvois Anuntpios "Aprepid@pay 
THY AETTHY, EK TOD SOmaTos &FéBanrev. 


XXIV 
THE ATOMIC THEORY 
LUCILIUS 

"RE dropuwv ’Exixoupos 6Xov Tov Kocpov éypawev 

elvat, TovTO OoKay, "ANKLE, NETTOTATOY: 
Eé 6€ T67’ Hv Avogpartos, éyparpev dv éx Avopdytou 

TOU Kal TOV ATOMOV TOUAV TL NETTOTEpoU, 
“H ta pwéev aA eypave cuvectavar €& aropar ay, 


> 4 ’ > 4 ” Ni > / 
€x TouTou © avTtas, AXKipme, TAS ATOMOVS. 


22 


Small Erotion while playing was carried aloft by a gnat, and 
cried, ‘What can I do, Father Zeus, if thou dost claim me?’ 


23 
Fanning thin Artemidora in her sleep, Demetrius blew her 
clean out of the house. 


24 

Epicurus wrote that the whole universe consisted of atoms, 
thinking, Alcimus, that the atom was the least of things. But if 
Diophantus had lived then, he would have written, ‘consisted of 
Diophantus,’ who is much more minute than even the atoms, or 
would have written that all other things indeed consist of atoms, 
but the atoms themselves of him. 
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XXV 
CHAEREMON 
LUCILIUS 

’Apels €& avpys AewThs éToTaTO Ov’ alOpns 

Xaipyjpwov aytpou troddov éXadporepos, 
Kal ray’ dv éppoitnto 80 aifépos, et wn apayvy 

Tovs Todas éwmArexOels batios éxpépato. 
Adbrod 8) vixtas Te Kal Huata mévte Kpepacdels 

éxtatos KaTéBn VnwaTe THS apayyys. 


XXVI 
GOD AND THE DOCTOR 
NICARCHUS 
Tod AvOivou Aros éyOes 0 KALVLKOS Hato Mapxos: 
\ / + \ if Ve b] / 
Kat riOos adv, Kal Levs, onpwepov expéperar. 


XX VII 
THE PHYSICIAN AND THE ASTROLOGER 
NICARCHUS 
“Eppoyévn Tov tatpov 0 datpodoyos Avodaytos 
elire Lovous Cons évvéa phvas éyeuv 
Kaketvos yerdoas, Ti wéev 0 Kpovos évvéa unvar, 


, a \ / > \ \ s s 
Pot, TEAL, oD vOELY Tapa SE TVYTOMA CoOL, 


25 
Borne up by a slight breeze, Chaeremon floated through the 
clear air, far lighter than chaff, and probably would have gone 
spinning off through ether, but that he caught his feet in a spider’s 
web, and dangled there on his back ; there he hung five nights and 
days, and on the sixth came down by a strand of the web. 


26 


Marcus the doctor called yesterday on the marble Zeus; though 
marble, and though Zeus, his funeral is to-day. 


27 
Diophantus the astrologer said that Hermogenes the physician 
had only nine months to live; and he laughing replied, ‘ What 
Cronus may bring to pass in nine months do you consider; but I 
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ie Ne 4 rt 
Kite, cat éxreivas povov ippato, cal Avddavros 


+ 2 es 
adov atrenTilwv, avTos atrecKapicen. 


XXVIII 


> 


A DEADLY DREAM 
LUCILIUS 
‘Eppoyévn tov iatpov iSomv Avsdavtos év barvois 
ovKeT’ avnyépOn, Kai mepiaupa hépav. 
XXIX 
SIMON THE OCULIST 
NICARCHUS 
“Hy tu” éyns éxOpov, Arovicie, ux) Katapdon 
tH "low TobT@ pndé Tov ‘Aptroxpatny, 
Myo’ ef tus tupdods Trove? Beds, GARG Sipwva' 
Kat yvoon Th Geds Kai TL Yipov Sbvarar. 
XXX 
SCIENTIFIC SURGERY 
NICARCHUS 
Xetpoupyav éopakev “Axeotopldny ’AyéXaos: 
Cav yap yoreverv, dnolv, Ewedre Taras. 


can make short work with you.’ He spoke, and reaching out, just 
touched him, and Diophantus, while forbidding another to hope, 
gasped out his own life. 


28 


Diophantus, having seen Hermogenes the physician in sleep, 
never awoke again, though he wore an amulet. 


29 
If you have an enemy, Dionysius, call not down upon him Isis 
nor Harpocrates, nor whatever god strikes men blind, but Simon; 
and you will know what God and what Simon can do. 


30 
Agelaus killed Acestorides by an operation ; for, ‘Poor man,’ he 
said, ‘he would have been lame for life.’ 
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XXXI 
THE WISE PROPHET 
LUCILIUS 
To watpi pou Tov adeddov of doTpooyou waKpoynpov 
mavres euavtevoavd’ ws ad’ évos TTOLAaTOS, 
"AN ‘Eppoxreldns avtov povos eimre mpopolpov" 
ele 8, 67 abtov éow vexpov éxoTrToueba. 
XXXII 
SOOTHSAYING 
NICARCHUS 
Bis ‘PéSov ef wrrevoes Tis "OXvpTreKov AOEV EpwTav 
Tov wavTwW, Kal TOS TAEVTETAL Aoparéos: 
X@ pdvtis, rpatov pév, hn, Kawny exe THY VadY, 
Kal un Yeluavos, TOD bé Bépovs avayou: 
Todto yap dv trovhs, HEews KaKeioe Kal Wde 


dy pr) TeipaTns év Tedayer oe AABN. 


XXXII 
A SCHOOL OF RHETORIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xaiper "ApioreiSov Tov pijtopos érta wabnrai, 
TégTapES Of TOLYOL Kal Tpla cUEeXLa. 


31 

All the astrologers as from one mouth prophesied to my father 
that his brother would reach a great old age; Hermocleides alone 
said he was fated to die early; and he said so, when we were 
indoors mourning over his corpse. 


32 

Some one came inquiring of the prophet Olympicus whether he 
should sail to Rhodes, and how he should have a safe voyage; and 
the prophet replied, ‘First have a new ship, and set sail not in 
winter but in summer ; for if you do this you will travel there and 
back safely, unless a pirate should capture you at sea.’ 


33 
All hail, ye seven pupils of Aristides the rhetorician, four walls 
and three benches. 
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XXXIV 
THE LIBERAL ARTS 
LUCILIUS 


> / , \ 
Ov déyeras Mapxoy rov pytopa vexpov 6 IInovTwr, 
+ bd / VA am , 
eiT@V, apKxeitw KépBepos woe Kvav: 
> O53 297 , 
Ei & é0éres ravtes, 1Elove cal Meritove 
TO mehotrounTH Kal Titve peréra 
2>Q\ N a a / 3 
Ovdev yap cod yeipov eyo KaKov, dypis av éNav 
e / a 
ade corotxifn ‘Poddos 6 ypappartixds. 


XXXV 
CROSS PURPOSES 
NICARCHUS 


Avorode dvcKkwdos éxpiveto, kal Todd wadrov 
¢ A 
HV 0 KpLTIS TOUT@Y THY dvo KwPOoTEpos: 

“Oy 0 ev avtéreyev TO évoixrov avTov odetrewy 
pnvev TévO 0 & &bn vuKtos adnrexévar 
"EuPrévas 8 adbtois 6 Kpitns Aéyeur és Ti wayerOe; 

/ + as lal > a / 
pntnp oP vuav: apuporepor Tpédere. 


34 


Pluto refuses to take in the dead orator Marcus, saying, ‘ Let one 
dog, Cerberus, suffice us here; but if you insist, declaim to Ixion 
and Melito the lyric poet and Tityus; for I have no worse evil than 
you, until Rufus the critic comes here to murder the language.’ 


35 
A deaf man went to law with a deaf man, and the judge was a 
long way deafer than both. The one claimed that the other owed 
him five months’ rent; and he replied that he had ground his corn 
by night; then the judge, looking gravely at them, said, ‘Why 
quarrel? she is your mother; keep her between you.’ 
R 
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XXXVI 
THE PATENT STOVE 
NICARCHUS 
’"Hydpacas yarxobv pideapior, “HAsodape, 
rod tept THY Opakny ux poTepov Bopéov: 
My dca, ur) Kapve warny Tov KamTVOY eyeipeEls: 
eis TO Oépos YarKhv Baveahw nyopacas. 


XXXVII 
THE WOODEN HORSE 
LUCILIUS 
@cocandov immov éxeus, Epaciotpate, adda carevoat 
ov Svvat’ avtov drys Pappwaka Oeccanrins, 
“Ovtws Sovpiov immov, dv ef Ppvryes eidxov Arravtes 
avy Aavaois, SKatas ovK av éonrOe TvXas: 
“Ov orjnaas avaOnua Oe0d Tivos, eb TpoTeKELS OL, 
Tas KpiOas Toles Tots Texviows TTLTayHY. 


XXXVIII 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
LUCILIUS 
RiowWev ’Avtioxos tiv Avoipdyou tote TUNHY 
KOUKETL THY TUANY Elavde Avoipayos. 


36 
You have bought a brass hot-water urn, Heliodorus, that is 
chillier than the North wind about Thrace; do not blow, do not 
labour, you but raise smoke in vain; it is a brass wine-cooler you 
have bought against summer. 


37 
You have a Thessalian horse, Erasistratus, but the drugs of all 
Thessaly cannot make him go, the real wooden horse, that, if 
Trojans and Greeks had all pulled together, would never have 
entered at the Scaean gate; set it up as an offering to some god, 
if you take my advice, and make gruel for your little children with 
its barley. 


38 
Antiochus once set eyes on Lysimachus’ cushion, and Lysima- 
chus never set eyes on his cushion again, 
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XXXIX 
CINYRAS THE CILICIAN 
DEMODOCUS 
Tlavres pév Kiduxes xaxol avépes: év 88 Kiduécy 
els ayabos Kuvipns, cal Kuipns 88 Kire€. 


XL 
A GENERATION OF VIPERS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘Aorisda, ppdvor, div, cal AadcKéas Trepidevye, 
Kal Kvva AVooONTHY, Kal Tadw AadiKéas. 


XLI 
THE LIFEBOAT 
NICARCHUS 
Rixe Didtov réuBov Lwryprov' arn’ ev exeiv 
awOnv’ ovdé Leds avtos tows Svvarau: 
Ovvoua yap povov Hv Ywrnpsos: of & émiBdvtes 
EmA€ov 7) Tapa yhv 7) Tapa Pepoedovny. 


39 
All Cilicians are bad men; among the Cilicians there is one 
good man, Cinyras, and yet Cinyras is a Cilician. 


40 
Keep clear of a cobra, a toad, a viper, and the Laodiceans ; also 
of a mad dog, and of the Laodiceans once again. 


41 

Philo had a boat, the Salvation, but not Zeus himself, I believe, 

can be safe in her; for she was salvation in name only, and those 

who got on board her used either to go aground or to go under- 
ground. 
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XLII 
THE MISER AND THE MOUSE 
LUCILIUS 
Mov ’AckrAnmiddns 0 pirdpyupos elder ev otk, 
Kal, TL Tovets, Pnolv, PiATATE LD, Tap’ Emote ; 
‘H8d 8 6 pis yerdoas, undév, pire, dnai, poPyOHs, 
ovxt Tpophs Tapa col yp7Couev, AXA mov7s. 


XLIII 
VEGETARIANISM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ov povos éurptyov arrexes Yépas, AAG Kal Tpets: 
tis yap ds euabtyov tyato, Iu@ayopa ; 
"ANN bray Endy Te Kal O7TNOH Kai adic OF, 
57) TOTE Kal ruyny ovK éyov écOlopev. 


MaLInY 
NICON’S NOSE 
NICARCHUS 


Tod ypurrod Nixwvos op tiv piva, Mévirrre, 


aieN 2 § \ / 5 ” 
QuTOS é OVV MaKpav paiveTar ELVAL ETL* 


42 
Asclepiades the miser saw a mouse in his house, and said, ‘ What 
do you want with me, my very dear mouse?’ and the mouse, 
smiling sweetly, replied, ‘Do not be afraid, my friend; we do not 
ask board from you, only lodging.’ 


43 
You were not alone in keeping your hands off live things ; we do 
so too; who touches live food, Pythagoras? but we eat what has 
been boiled and roasted and pickled, and there is no life in it then. 


44 


I see Nicon’s beak of a nose, Menippus ; it is evident he is still 
a long way off; but he will arrive if we wait patiently; for at the 
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TDjv H&E, wetvapev dpws* eb yap Tov, TévTE 
THS pos otadiovs olowas ovK arréxet. 

"AXN adTi pév, pds, mpotropeverat: hv 8 él Bovvov 
Uynrov oTOpev, KavTOV écorropueba, 


XLV: 
WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
ILty’ ’AckAnriddn: ti ta Sdxpva Tadta ; Ti Taoyens ; 
> \ , \ , >» h 
ov oe povoy yaheTn Kuzrpis eAntoaTo, 
O wy > \ \ yf Q / Sf. b loete Je Bh | 
vd emt col povvw kateOnk~ato ToEa Kai Lous 


muxpos” Epws: ti Cav év omrodtn TiWecat ; 
p i) 


XLVI 
THE WORLD’S REVENGE 
LUCIAN 


°Ev raow peOvovow ’Axivdvvos ner vnderv® 


yA x / Sen + / 
Touveka Kal peOvew avTos édoke povos. 


most he is not, I fancy, five stadia behind the nose. Here it is, 
you see, stepping forward ; if we stand on a high mound we shall 
catch sight of him in person. 


45 


Drink, Asclepiades ; why these tears? what ails you? not of you 
only has the cruel Cyprian made her prey, not for you only has 
bitter Love whetted the arrows of his bow; why while yet alive lie 
you in the dust? 


46 
In a company where all were drunk, Acindynus must needs be 
sober ; and so he seemed himself the one drunk man there. 
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XLVII 


EPILOGUE 
PHILODEMUS 
’HpacOnv: tis 8 ovyi; Kexopaxa ris 8 amintos 
tZ J 393) iy 3 if > \ @ an 
K@pLov ; GAN euavnyr ex Tivos ; ovXL Geod ; 
"EppibOa: trod yap émebyetar avTl wedaivns 
OpiE 48n, cuverhs ayyedos HrLKins. 
Ni / ef , > / Ca \ la) 
Kat raifew ote Karpos, éraiEapev: nvixa Kat vov 


ovKéTL, NWiTépns HpovTioos arropueba. 


47 
I was in love once; who has not been? I have revelled; who 
is uninitiated in revels? nay, I was mad; at whose prompting but 
a god’s? Let them go; for now the silver hair is fast replacing 
the black, a messenger of wisdom that comes with age. We too 


played when the time of playing was; and now that it is no longer, 
we will turn to worthier thoughts. 


DDE be 


I 
THE SPAN OF LIFE 
MADEDONIUS 

Tata cai Hidn@ua, od pév téxes, ) Se KadXvTTELS* 

Yalpetov' auhotépas jvuca TO otab.ov" 
Kips 8é, 4) vodwy 160t vetcopmar ovdé yap tpuéas 

x / x / Sf 3 / , 

1 Tivos, 7) TLs ewv, olda TOOEV peTéEBnv. 


II 


DUSTY DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
My pupa, pi) otepavous MOwvats oTHrAaLOL YapiCou, 
pendé TO Tip PrEENs* &s Kevov 7 SaTravn: 
Lavi wot ei Te Oérers Yapioar Téppny O€ peOVoKwY 


\ / > ¢ \ / 
TNNOV Toots, KOVY O Vavewr TieTat. 


¥ 


Earth and Birth-Goddess, thou who didst bear me and thou who 
coverest, farewell; I have accomplished the course between you, 
and I go, not discerning whither I shall travel; for I know not 
either whose or who I am, or whence I came to you. 


2 


Pay no offering of ointments or garlands on my stony tomb, 
nor make the fire blaze up; the expense is in vain. While I live 
be kind to me if thou wilt; but drenching my ashes with wine 


thou wilt make mire, and the dead man will not drink.’ 
263 
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Ill 
A CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
’ApKel ot yains muKpy Kovis* 7 Oe TEeploon 
ddXov érOri Bor TAOvGLA KEKNLLEVOV 
SrHdy, TO cKAMNpOY vexpoVv Bapos, of we Oavovta 
yveaovt’,”"Adkavdpos TODO Sts Kadderéneus. 


IV 
BENE MERENTI 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tata didn tov mpécBuv ’Apvytixov évbeo KorXTrOLS 
TOAAOY pynoapéevn TOV éTl GOL KapaTwv 
Kal yap det mpéuvov oot éveatnpitev édains, 
modraKe Kal Bpouiou KrAnpacw nyrdicev, 
Kal Anods érdnae, cat bdaTos avdaxas EAKov 
One ev evrAayavor, OnKe & domwpopopor’ 
’"AvO wv od mpneia Kata KpoTadou TodLoto 


a Ni ? \ 2. A v4 
Keio, Kal eLapwvas avOoKxopuer Botavas. 


- 
PEACE IN THE END 
DIONYSIUS 
IIpnitepov yijpas ce kal od Kata vodcos auaupy 


V4 , 
éoBecev, evunOns 8 Urrvov odethopevov 


3 
A little dust of earth suffices me; let another lie richly, weighed 
down by his extravagant tombstone, that grim weight over the dead, 
who will know me here in death as Alcander son of Calliteles. 


4 

Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thy bosom, remembering 
his many labours on thee; for ever he planted in thee the olive- 
stock, and often made thee fair with vine-cuttings, and filled thee 
full of corn, and, drawing channels of water along, made thee rich 
with herbs and plenteous in fruit: do thou in return lie softly over 
his grey temples and flower into tresses of spring herbage. 


A gentler old age and no dulling disease quenched thee, and 
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"Akpa wepiuvnoas Epatoabeves: ode Kupijyn 
paid ce Tatpwar evTds edekTo Tadwr, 

’Ayddov vié, piros dé Kal ev Eeivy Kexddrurau 
map Tose IIpwrhos kpdomedoy aiyiadod. 


VI 
THE WITHERED VINE 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

"Aptrenos os 778n Kaman oTnpiCowar ao 

oKntraviw Kane mw eis ’Aidnv Oavatos: 
Avoxader un Vopye: ti tor yaptéotepov ef Tpels 

n Tiovpas Totas Oddy br’ neréo ; 
*O8 eitras ov KouTo, ard Cony 6 TadaLos 


” > , 5 , 
WTATO, KNS TAEOVOY HAGE pEeTOLKETiNV. 


VII 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
THEAETETUS 
“Hydavev avépwrrois, 0 8 ériumdéov Hvdave Movaais 
Kpdvtwp, kal yipws irvOev ode Tpdcw: 
I}, od b€ TeOver@ta Tov iepov dvdp’ bredéEw 


Pee 


H p Gye Kal Caer xetOr ev evppocryy ; 


thou didst fall asleep in the slumber to which all must come, O 
Eratosthenes, after pondering over high matters; nor did Cyrene 
where thou sawest the light receive thee within the tomb of thy 
fathers, O son of Aglaus; yet dear even in a foreign land art thou 
buried, here by the edge of the beach of Proteus. 


6 
‘Even as a vine on her dry pole I support myself now on a staff, 
and death calls me to Hades. Be not obstinately deaf, O Gorgus ; 
what is it the sweeter for thee if for three or four summers yet thou 
shalt warm thyself beneath the sun?’ So saying the aged man 
quietly put his life aside, and removed his house to the greater 
company. 


7 
Delightful to men and yet more delightful to the Muses was 
Crantor, and did not live far into age: O earth, didst thou enfold 
the sacred man in death, or does he stiil live in gladness there? 
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Vill 


LOCA PASTORUM DESERTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nyiddes cal uypa BoatMa TadTa pedooals 
oluov ém’ eiapwiy NEEaTe vicoopevass, 
‘Os 6 yépav Aevxummos em’ aporrodecrot Aaywois 
EpOvto Yetmepin vuKtl oynoapevos, 
Sunvea 8 odxére of opéew pirov: ai dé Tov axpys 


nr e 
yelTova Trolpéviat TOANA TrOGOdGL VaTral. 


IX 
THE OLD SHEPHERD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Tlowpéves of ravtny dpeos pax oioTronEiTe 

aiyas Kevelpous éuBartéortes dis, 
Knrertayopn, mpos Tis, odiynv yapw adra Tpoanvi} 

tivoite yOovins elvera Pepoeporns: 
Bryxijoauw’ diés por, ex’ a€éotowo S€ ToLuny 

métpns cupivor mpnéa Bookopéevars, 
Eiaps dé pete Nerpovioy avOos auépoas 

xapitns oTepéTo TUUBOV Emory oTEpavo, 
Kat tis am’ evapvoto Katappaivoito yahaKxte 


lal \ , 
olds, AmoAyaloy macToY avacyopeEvos, 


8 


Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they come 
on their springtide way, that old Leucippus perished when out 
trapping scampering hares on a winter’s night, and no longer is 
the tending of the hives his pleasant task; but the pastoral dells 


mourn sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak for 
neighbour. 


Shepherds who pass over this ridge of hill pasturing your goats 
and fleecy sheep, pay to Cleitagoras, in Earth’s name, a small but 
kindly grace, for the sake of Persephone under ground; let sheep 
bleat by me, and on an unhewn stone the shepherd pipe softly to 
them as they feed, and in early spring let the countryman pluck the 
meadow flower to enwreathe my tomb with a garland, and let one 
make milk drip from a fruitful ewe, holding up her milking-udder, 
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ad ¢ Sf 
Kpn7io’ typaivey éritbpBiov: eiot Oavdrtor, 


a oN >» lal 
evoly amotPaias Kav POipévous Yapures. 


x 
THE DEAD FOWLER 
MNASALCAS 
‘Aptravoes kal THOSE Godoy mrepov lepos dpvis 
Taa8 vTép ddelas ECopevos TAAaTAVoOU, 
"Onrero yap Toiwavdpos 6 Mdduos, od8 ere veiras 


Ie tele MY) a ip , 
tEov em’ aypevTais NEVAMEVOS KAaNAaLOLS. 


XI 
THE ANT BY THE THRESHING-FLOOR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Avtod cot rap’ dhovi, dunmades épydta puppn€, 
nptov ék Barov Subdbos éxtic day 
"Odpa ce kai POipevov Anods stayuntpodos atrak 
Oéryn apotpain Keipevov év Oadaun. 
XII 
THE TAME PARTRIDGE 
SIMMIAS 
Ovxer av’ tdijev Spios edaKiov, aypora TépduE, 


nYNEToaV ins Yhpuv ato oTO“aTwr, 


to wet the base of my tomb: there are returns for favours to dead 
men, there are, even among the departed. 


TO 

Even here shall the holy bird rest his swift wing, sitting on this 

murmuring plane, since Poemander the Malian is dead and comes 
no more with birdlime smeared on his fowling reeds. 


II 
Here to thee by the threshing-floor, O toiling worker ant, I rear 
a memorial to thee of a thirsty clod, that even in death the corn- 
nurturing furrow of Demeter may lull thee as thou liest in thy 
rustic cell. 
12 


No more along the shady woodland copse, O hunter partridge, 
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a oe 
Onpevov Bariovs cvvopndtKas éy vo“@ UANS' 
” \ / > ai A 58 U 
yTOS O00”, 
a'xeo yap Tupatay eis “AXEpovTOS 


XIII 
THE SILENT SINGING-BIRD 
TYMNES 
"Opveov & Xdpiow pewednpevov, @ Tapopotov 
anKvoow Tov cov POoyyov icwaapevoy, 
‘HomdaOns, bin’ erase: oa & 0a Kal To cov dv 
Tvedua sLoTnpal vuKTos éxovow odol. 
XIV 
THE FIELDS OF PERSEPHONE 
ARISTODICUS 
Ov«ére 8 ce Alyera Kat advedv ’AXKid0s oiKov 
axpt pertCopuévay Orretar aéd1os 
"Hdn yap Aewavas érl KAvpévou rerotnaar 


kat dpocepa xpucéas avlea Ilepoedpovas. 


XV 
THE DISCONSOLATE SHEPHERD 
THEOCRITUS 
*O, dethare TY Ovpat, Ti ToL TréoV Ef KaTATAEELS 


Saxpuct SuyAnvas Oras ddupomevos ; 


dost thou send thy clear cry from thy mouth as thou decoyest thy 
speckled kinsfolk in their forest feeding-ground ; for thou art gone 
on the final road of Acheron. 
13 
O bird beloved of the Graces, O rivalling the halcyons in likeness 
of thy note, thou art snatched away, dear warbler, and thy ways 
and thy sweet breath are held in the silent paths of night. 


14 

No longer in the wealthy house of Alcis, O shrill grasshopper, 
shall the sun behold thee singing; for now thou art flown to the 
meadows of Clymenus and the dewy flowers of golden Persephone. 


15 
Ah thou poor Thyrsis, what profit is it if thou shalt waste away 
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” € / \ 
Oiyeras & yipapos, TO KadXOY TéKoS, olxer’ és “Acdap, 
\ \ ra) b 
Tpayus yap yarais audetiake AWKos, 
€ \ he na 
Al d€ kdves Krayyebvre Ti To TréOY, dvika THVAS 


? / >Q\ / 
oaréov ovde réppa AelreT’ arrovyouévas ; 


XVI 
LAMPO THE HOUND 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Onpevtnv Adurwva Midou kiva Siba xatéxra 
Kaitrep UTrép Wuyijs TOANA Tovnodpevov' 
[locat yap dpvacev vorepov réSov, ddr Td vwbes 
midakos ex TUpris ovK éerayuver Udwp, 
Ilirre 8 aravijcas: 1) § éBdvcev. 4 dpa, Noudar, 
Aaurovi krauévov phviv E00 erddovr. 


XVII 


STORM ON THE HILLS 
DIOTIMUS 
Avropatas de. moti Tavdcov ai Boes FAOov 
> v a i / 
€& Opeos TOA vipopevar yLove: 
Atat, Onpipaxos bé rapa Spul Tov paxpov ebdev 


A > Nf > SS > If 
brrvov: exorpnOn 8 éx Tupos ovpavion. 


the apples of thy two eyes with tears in thy mourning? the kid is 
gone, the pretty young thing, is gone to Hades; for a savage wolf 
crunched her in his jaws ; and the dogs bay ; what profit is it, when 
of that lost one not a bone nor a cinder is left ? 


16 


Thirst slew hunter Lampo, Midas’ dog, though he toiled hard for 
his life ; for he dug with his paws in the moist flat, but the slow 
water made no haste out of her blind spring, and he fell in despair ; 
then the water gushed out. Ah surely, Nymphs, you dealt on 
Lampo your wrath for the slain deer. 


17 
Unherded at evenfall the cattle came to the farmyard from the 
hill, snowed on with heavy snow; alas, and Therimachus sleeps 
the long sleep beside an oak, stretched there by fire from heaven. 
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XVIII 
A WET NIGHT 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Ovx ofS ef Avovucoy dvoccopat 7 Atos 6u8pov 

pérpou’, dducOnpol & eis rodas awporepor: 
"Aypode yap xatiovta Ilorvgevov éx tote datos 

TUUBos ever yAicypav éEepiTrovTa Aodar, 
Keiras & Alonidos Spudpvns éxds. adda Tus Opgvns 

Secpaivor weOvwv atparov verinv. 


XIX 
FAR FROM HOME 
TYMNES 
M») cot TovTo, Didawt, Ainv émiKaipiov écT@ 
ei py Tpos NetAw xis wopins ETuxes, 
"AANA a’ ’EnevBépyns 68 Ever Tahos: Erte yap lon 
mavtobep eis Aidnv épyouévorcw O00. 


XX 
DEATH AT SEA 
SIMONIDES 
Lapa pev adrodam KevOer Kos: ev Sé ce TOvTe, 
Knretobeves, Kigeiv@ poip’ éxvyev Oavatou 


18 


I know not whether I shall complain of Dionysus or blame the 
rain of Zeus, but both are treacherous for feet. For the tomb 
holds Polyxenus, who returning once to the country from a feast, 
tumbled off the slippery slopes, and lies far from Aeolic Smyrna: 
therefore let one full of wine fear a rainy footpath in the dark. 


19 
Let not this be of too much moment to thee, O Philaenis, that 
thou hast not found thine allotted earth by the Nile, but this tomb 
holds thee in Eleutherne ; for to comers from all places there is an 
equal way to Hades. 
20 


Strange dust covers thy body, and the lot of death took thee, 
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Trafouevov, yrurepod S€ pedihpovos olkade vdaTou 
nuTraKes, vd tkev Xiov ém’ audipdrnv. 


XXI 
AT THE WORLD'S END 
CRINAGORAS 
Acinrazos, ti Kevaiow addryopeba Oaponoavres 
értriow, atnpod AnOouevor Oavarov ; 
"Hy 66¢ ab pvOorce nat HOeor ravta YérevKos 
adptlos: adn’ HBns Baroy éravpopevos, 
‘Torariou ev "IBnpot, tocov diya tnr0Oe AéaBov, 
KelTat aeTpHtov Eeivos ém’ aiyiadov. 


XXII 


IN LIMINE PORTUS 
ANTIPHILUS 

"Hon rou ratpns Teracas oyedédv, adptov, etzrov 

% paxph Kat’ éwov dvomvoin KoTacet: 
Ova yeiros Euvee, Kat Hv icos “Aids Tovros, 

Kal pe KaTéTpUNEV KElVO TO KOVHoY Eros. 
Ildvra doyov trepvrXako Tov avjpiov oddé Ta piKpa 

AnOer THY yYAWOooNS avTimadov Néuecwv. 


O Cleisthenes, wandering in the Euxine sea; and thou didst fail of 
sweet and dear home-coming, nor ever didst reach sea-girt Chios. 


21 


Alas, why wander we, trusting in vain hopes and forgetting 
baneful death? this Seleucus was perfect in his words and ways, 
but, having enjoyed his youth but a little, among the utmost 
Iberians, so far sundered away from Lesbos, he lies a stranger on 
unmapped shores. 

22 


Already almost in touch of my native land, ‘To-morrow,’ I said, 
‘the wind that has set so long against me will abate’; not yet had 
the speech died on my lip, and the sea was even as Hades, and 
that light word broke me down. Beware of every speech with 
to-morrow in it; not even small things escape the Nemesis that 


avenges the tongue. 
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XXIII 
DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

M7n®’ 67’ ém’ ayKvpns ddo0n miateve Padacon, 

vauTire, nd el Tot welopata Yépaos Exor' 
Kal yap “lov dp évixdmrecer, és d€ KodkuuBov 

vavTov Tas TAYLVAS oivos EdnoE YEpas. 
Debye yopoutuTiny ériwniov éyOpos laxyeo 


ft \ a By / 
movtos: Tupanvot Tovtov éGevto vopmov. 


XXIV 
IN SOUND OF THE SEA 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
\ / > fw 2 , / 

Kal véxuy ampnivtos avinces pe Oadacoa 

Adow épnpuain xpuTrov bro oTiAad., 

\ amN a ’ BA \ x \ 

UTpynves del hwvedoa trap’ ovate kal Tapa Kwpov 

ona Tip, ovOpwtroL, THSE TapwKicaTe 
“H avoins ynpwce Tov ovK ert hoptide vnt 

éutropov, aN’ odlyns vauTirov eipecins, 
Onkxapévn vaunyov ; 0 8 é« wovToto watevov 


, fi \ , e 
Cwny, €k TOVTOU Kal “opoy EiAKUTAapND. 


25 
Not even when at anchor trust the baleful sea, O sailor, nor even 
if dry land hold thy cables; for Ion fell into the harbour, and at 
the plunge wine tied his quick sailor’s hands. Beware of revel- 


ling on ship-board; the sea is enemy to Iacchus; this law the 
Tyrrhenians ordained. 


24 

Even in death shall the implacable sea vex me, Lysis hidden 
beneath a lonely rock, ever sounding harshly by my ear and along- 
side of my deaf tomb. Why, O fellow-men, have you made my 
dwelling by this that reft me of breath, me whom, not trading in 
my merchant-ship but sailing in a little rowing boat, it brought to 


shipwreck ? and I who sought my living out of the sea, out of the 
sea likewise drew my death. 
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XXV 
THE EMPTY HOUSE 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


4 / 
Avopope Nikdvwp Trodie wewopnuéve TOVTO, 
lal 8s / X\ 3 Ce aS & 
Ketoas On Eeivn yupvos em’ Hiove 
x tA Nw / a 
H od ye mpos wétpyow ta 8 brB.a Keiva péradpa 
ppodda re Kai rdons edrris dade TUpov, 
Oude Ti ce Kredvav eppicato ded, édeewvé, 
4 
wdE0 poyOnaas ixOvor Kal rerdyet. 


XXVI 


THE SEA’S HARVEST 
ISIDORUS AEGEATES 


"Ex je yewpopins ’EteoxXéa trovtios éXtris 
eixucev dOveins europov épyacins, 

Nota d€ Tuponvijs érdtevy ados: GAN’ Gua vt 
mpnvixGeis xelvns bdacw éyKxatéduv 

"AOpoov éuBpicavtos anuatos: ovK ap’ addwas 
avTos émemveter Kelis OOdvas avEepmos. 


25 


Hapless Nicanor, doomed by the grey sea, thou liest then naked 
on a strange beach, or haply by the rocks, and those wealthy halls 
are perished from thee, and lost is the hope of all Tyre; nor did 
aught of thy treasures save thee; alas, pitiable one! thou didst 


perish, and all thy labour was for the fishes and the sea. 


26 


From my plot of land hope of the sea drew me, Eteocles, to be a 
merchant of foreign traffic, and I fared on the ridges of the Tyrrhene 
brine; but I sank with my ship, overwhelmed in its waters, under 
the full weight of the gale: not the same is the wind that blows on 


the threshing-floor and on the canvas. 
S 
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XXVII 


THE SINKING OF THE PLEIAD 


AUTOMEDON 


"AvOpwre Sons mepipetdeo, und€ map’ wpny 
vavtinos toOs Kal as ov ToAvs avdpl Bios" 

Acinare Kredvixe, od & eis Xurrapny Oacov €dOetv 
hrretyev, KoLANS ewrropos ek Supins, 

"Euopos ® Kneovexe Svaw 8 bro UWnevddos abtny 


movtoTopav, avtH IArevdds cvyxarésus. 


XXVIII 
A RESTLESS GRAVE 
ARCHIAS 


/ a 
Ovde véxus vaunyos él yGova us €Xac Gels 
ay x 

KUPATLW aYpUTY@Y AnTOMAL HidVOV: 
°H yap aduppyKtous vd Seupdow, ayxo8e TovToU 

duopevéos, Eelvwy yepoly Exupca TAadov 

ta x ) 

Alel 8é Bpopéovta Kal év vexverct Oaraoons 


€ / Dek lal a if 
0 TAHnpoV aim Sodrov arreyGopevov. 


27 
O man, be sparing of life, neither go on sea-faring out of season ; 
even so the life of man is not long. Miserable Cleonicus, yet thou 
didst hasten to come to fair Thasos, a merchantman out of hollow 
Syria, O merchant Cleonicus; but hard on the sinking of the 
Pleiad while thou journeyedst over the sea, as the Pleiad sank, so 
didst thou. 


28 


Not even in death shall I, Theris, tossed shipwrecked upon land 
by the waves, forget the sleepless shores; for beneath the spray- 
beaten reefs, nigh the disastrous main, I found a grave at the hands 
of strangers, and for ever do I wretchedly hear roaring even among 
the dead the hated thunder of the sea. 





a 
: 
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XXIX 
TELLURIS AMOR 
CRINAGORAS 

Tlosuny & pdxap, eiOe kar’ odfpeos émpoBdrevor 

KNYO, Townpov TodT’ ava NevKoAO hor, 
Kptots ayntipot Bora BAnyoper’ oralov, 

 wixph Bayar vnoya wndddva 
“Adpy’ touyap uv bmoBévO.0s: audi 88 radrnv 

Oiva we por8djnoas Etpos amnuécato. 


XXX 
A GRAVE BY THE SEA 
ASCLEPIADES 
Oxto pev mnxELs Grrexe TeNYEla Oadacoa 
\ 4 i ewe, / A 

Kal Kupatve Boa & nrika oo. OUvams: 
“Hy 6€ tov Evpapew xabérns tadov, &dXo pév ovdev 

Kpnyvov, evpynoets 8’ daTéa Kal orrodinp. 


XXXI 
AN EMPTY TOMB 
CALLIMACHUS 
"“O dere und éyévovto Goal vées: ov yap av nets 
maida Avoxreidov SwTorwy ea Tévopev. 


29) 

- O happy shepherd, would that I too had shepherded on the moun- 
tain along this white grassy hill, making the bleating flock move 
after the leader rams, rather than dipped a ship’s steering-rudders 
in the bitter brine: so I sank under the depths, and the East wind 
that swallowed me down cast me up again on this shore. 


30 

Keep eight cubits away from me, O rough sea, and billow and 
roar with all thy might; but if thou pullest down the grave of 
Eumares, thou wilt find nothing of value, but only bones and dust, 


21 
Would that swift ships had never been, for we should not have 
bewailed Sopolis, son of Diocleides; but now somewhere in the 
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A my be i Me 
Nov 8 6 ey ely ddé ov éeperat véxus’ avi 8 exeivov 
rn , 
obvowa Kal Keveov aha Trapepxopeba. 


XXXII 


THE DAYS OF THE HALCYONS 
APOLLONIDES 


if / 
Kai rote Suvners dboBos topos, ei7ré, OdXacca, 
> > ree | BJ f SA / 
él Kal é€v AXKUOVaY huacl KAavaopLeBa, 
7 / t i SAN / a 
Adxvovoyr, als rovtos ael otnpiEato Kia 
UYVELOV, WS Kpivat XépToV ATLATOTEPND ; 
b] MS Nee ef a AD r) Wi: > - 
Adda Kal nvixa pata Kat wdivecow amnpov 


avyeis, ctv Poptw dvaas “Apiatomévny. 


XXXII 


A WINTER VOYAGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kat cé, Krenvopidy, 1o0os dere Tatpisdos ains 
Oaponcavta Notov Naira yermepin: 
“Opn yap ce wédnoev avéyyvos: vypa dé THY on 

KvpaT ad iwepTyy ExduvoeEV NALKINY. 


sea he drifts dead, and instead of him we pass by a name on an 
empty tomb. 


32 

And when shall thy swirling passage be free from fear, say, O 
sea, if even in the days of the halcyons we must weep, of the 
halcyons for whom Ocean evermore stills his windless wave, that 
one might think dry land less trustworthy? but even when thou 


callest thyself a gentle nurse and harmless to women in labour, 
thou didst drown Aristomenes with his freight. 


33 
Thee too, son of Cleanor, desire after thy native land destroyed, 
trusting to the wintry gust of the South; for the unsecured season 
entangled thee, and the wet waves washed away thy lovely youth. 
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XXXIV 
THE DEAD CHILD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovr@ rou TACKapoL TeTUNpEVOL, OVSE GEXAVAS 
Tol TpveTels unvav dvioxebdvro Spoor, 
Knrevdixe, Nixacls dre cav rep) Adpvaxa parnp, 
Tam, én’ alaxT@ TON éBoace Tadw 
Kail yevéras Tepixrevros én’ ayvaro 8 ’Ayéporte 
nBSdces HBav, Krevdcr’, avorrordrav. 
XXXV 
THE LITTLE SISTER 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘H rais ayer’ depos ev EBSoum 48’ eviavtd 
ets ’AiSnv, Tors HALKIins TpoTépn, 
Aethaia Trobéovea Tov eixocdpnvov aderApov 
VATLov aaTopyou yevoduevoy Oavarov. 
Altai, Avypa trafotca Mepiotepi, ws ev évoiwm 
avOparros Saipov Onxe Ta Sewdrtara. 
XXXVI 
PERSEPHONE’S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Aidn addiTaveuTe Kal AtpoTre, Tite TOL odTH 
Kad aicypov was vimiov apdhavicas ; 
34 
Not yet were thy tresses cut, nor had the monthly courses of 
the moon driven a three-years’ space, O poor Cleodicus, when thy 
mother Nicasis, clasping thy coffin, wailed long over thy lamented 


grave, and thy father Pericleitus; but by unknown Acheron thou 
shalt flower out the youth that never, never returns. 


35 
This girl passed to Hades untimely, in her seventh year, before 
her many playmates, poor thing, pining for her baby-brother, who 
at twenty months old tasted of loveless Death. Alas, ill-fated 
Peristeris, how near at hand God has set the sorest griefs to men. 


36 
Hades inexorable and inflexible, why hast thou thus reft infant 
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lal , 4 
"Korat pay 6 ye mais ev ddpaor Depoepoverors 


\ / Vf 
maiyviov' adN’ olKor AvYpa A€dovTrE Tadn. 


XXXVII 
CHILDLESS AMONG WOMEN 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
7A Sein’ "Avrixress, Sevd7) & eyo 7 TOV ev HByS 
axpwh Kal podvoy Taida Tupwcapern, 
"Oxtaxardexérns 05 aT@d«E0, TéxvoV" ey@ 5é 
éphdviov Kralw yhpas odupopevy. 
Bainy eis” AidS0s oxvepov Sopov ovTE wot NS 
Hoel, OUT AKTLIS @KEOS NEALOU* 
"A Sein’ “Avtixress, wewopnpueve, TévOeos eins 
intnp, Cons ek pe Kopioodpmevos. 


XXXVIII 
FATE’S PERSISTENCY 
PHILIPPUS 
‘H cup ravta texovoa Piraiviov, 7) BapurrevOns 
KATH, » TEXVOY TPLOGOY iSodca Tago”, 
"AdXotplas @diow Epoppicas 7 yap éwdrrELY 


fal a 
mavTws wot Ejyoew TOUTOV OV OUK ETEKON, 


Callaeschrus of life? Surely the child will be a plaything in the 
palace of Persephone, but at home he has left bitter sorrows. 


of 
Ah wretched Anticles, and wretched I who have laid on the pyre 
in the flower of youth my only son, thee, child, who didst perish 
at eighteen years; and I weep, bewailing an orphaned old age: 
fain would I go to the shadowy house of Hades; neither is morn 
sweet to me, nor the beam of the swift sun. Ah, wretched Anticles, 
struck down by fate, be thou healer of my sorrow, taking me with 
thee out of life. 
38 
I, Philaenion, who gave birth but for the pyre, I the woeful 
mother, I who had seen the threefold grave of my children, 
anchored my trust on another’s pangs; for I surely hoped that he 
at least would live, whom I had not borne. So I, who once had 
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‘H & edrraus Oerov vidv dvijyayov: Grd je Salpov 
+ Lie Ah n\ yy 4 
n0ere und’ GAANS pNTpds eyew YdpLTa, 

Kr Gels tuérepos yap arépOuro: viv 88 Texovcats 
nn Kal Noutrais TévOos ey@ yéyova. 


XXXIX 
ANTE DIEM 
BIANOR 
Ilavta Xdpwv admrnote, ri Tov véov fptracas abtws 
"AtTTanov ; ov ads én, Kav Odve ynpanréos ; 
XL 
UNFORGOTTEN 
SIMONIDES 
@7 wore IIpwropuayxos, matpos mepl yelpas éyovtos, 
nuvi’ ad’ iwepTny érveev HrALKINV’ 
*O Teunvopidn, radds dirov ovrote Mijon 


5 haat Se} \ f ” , 
OUT APETV moGéwy OUTE caodppoovrny. 


XLI 
THE BRIDECHAMBER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"Hn pév kpoxoers Ieravarids ritvato vipa 


/ 
KnXeuvapéta ypucéwy tracts éow Oaddpov 


fair children, brought up an adopted son; but God would not let 
me have even a second mother’s grace; for being called ours he 
perished, and now I am become a woe to the rest of mothers too. 


39 
Ever insatiate Charon, why hast thou wantonly taken young 
Attalus? was he not thine, even if he had died old? 


40 
Protomachus said, as his father held him in his hands when he 
was breathing away his lovely youth, ‘O son of Timenor, thou wilt 
never forget thy dear son, nor cease to long for his valour and his 
wisdom.’ 
41 
Already the saffron-strewn bride-bed was spread within the 
golden wedding-chamber for the bride of Pitane, Cleinareta, and 
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Kadenoves 8 4rsrovto Suwdéviov proya TevKAaS 
dpew apporépars avayopevot TANGpLaLs 

Ano kat Nixirmos apaptataca d€ vodcos 
rrapbevixav, Mabas ayayev €s médaryos* 

’Aryewval 8 exdpovto cuvadsxes ovxXi Oupétpav 
dra tov ’Aisew otepvotuTh watayov. 

XLII 
BRIDEGROOM DEATH 
MELEAGER 

Od ydpov adw ’Aisav érivuppidiov Kreapiota 
SéEaTo Trapbevias dpupata Nvopéva: 

"Apte yap éomrépion vipas ml SixAlow ayevy 
AoTol, Kal Oadrdwov érratayedvTO Bvpat 

"Hoos 8 ddodvypov avéxparyor, éx 8 “Tyévatos 
oiyabels yoepov bbéypa weOappocaro, 

Ai & atbrai Kai péyyos eSadovyouv Tapa TacTo 
mevcar kal bOiwéva vépbev Epawoy odor. 

XLII 
THE YOUNG WIFE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 

“Optos eiyé ce Tactds, awptos Efdé oe TUUBOS 

evOaréwrv Xapitoy dvOos, Avacracin: 


her guardians Demo and Nicippus hoped to light the torch-flame 
held at stretch of arm and lifted in both hands, when sickness 
snatched her away yet a maiden, and drew her to the sea of Lethe; 
and her sorrowing companions knocked not on the bridal doors, 
but on their own smitten breasts in the clamour of death. 


42 
Not marriage but Death for bridegroom did Clearista receive 
when she loosed the knot of her maidenhood: for but now at even 
the flutes sounded at the bride’s portal, and the doors of the 
wedding-chamber were clashed ; and at morn they cried the wail, 
and Hymenaeus put to silence changed into a voice of lamentation; 
and the same pine-brands flashed their torchlight before the bride- 
bed, and lit the dead on her downward way. 


43 
In season the bride-chamber held thee, out of season the grave 
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\ \ 
Lol yevérns, col MuKpa ToGLsS KATA Sdxpva rei Ben, 
\ / 
gol Taxa Kal TopOpueds Saxpuyées veKvov' 
> \ ee / 
Ov yap OdXov AvKaBavTa Sujvucas dyyL cUVEUVOD, 
AX’ Exxaoenétiv, ped, KaTEeYEL oe Taos. 


XLIV 
SANCTISSIMA CONIUNX 
CRINAGORAS 

Aeiiain, Ti oe TP@TOv Eros ti Sé SevTaTov Elta ; 

Sevhain: Todt’ év mavtl Kako érvpor 
Oixeat, @ yapiecoa yivat, Kal és eiSeos Hpnv 

TaKpa Kal eis Wuxhs HOos éveyrapéevn: 
IIp@rn cot vow Eoxev érntupov: Hv yap amavra 


, A 
SevTEp’ autpntov Tov ert coi yapltov. 


XLV 
SUNDERED HANDS 
DAMAGETUS 
‘Yotatiov, PwKaia KdXVTI TOAL, TODTO Meava@ 
elrrev €s ATPUYETOV VUKTA KaTEpKouEern: 
Oipos eyo SvaTHVvos, AmréAXLYE, Toto, Guevve, 


a > 4 A. a / 
Motov ém oLKeln Vnt TEpas TENAYOS* 


took thee, O Anastasia, flower of the blithe Graces; for thee a 
father, for thee a husband pours bitter tears; for thee haply even 
the ferryman of the dead weeps; for not a whole year didst thou 
accomplish beside thine husband, but at sixteen years old, alas! 
the tomb holds thee. 


44 

Unhappy, by what first word, by what second shall I name thee ? 

unhappy! this word is true in every ill. Thou art gone, O gracious 

wife, who didst carry off the palm in bloom of beauty and in bear- 

ing of soul; Prote wert thou truly called, for all else came second 
to those inimitable graces of thine. 


45 
This last word, O famous city of Phocaea, Theano spoke as she 
went down into the unharvested night: ‘Woe’s me unhappy ; 
Apellichus, husband, what length, what length of sea dost thou 
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Adbrap eyed oxedd0ev popos iaratau @s Odenrov YE 
yerp hirgu THY anv xEtpa KaBodoa Gavel. 


XLVI 


UNDIVIDED 
APOLLONIDES 
"EdOavev ‘HrudSwpos, épéorreto 8 obd daov wpn 
botepov avdpl pio Avoyévera Sdpap: 
"Auda 8 as cvvévacoy bd TWAAKL TUMBevovTat 


Evvoy dryaddopevos Kal Tabov ws Oddapov. 


XLVII 
FIRST LOVE 
MELEAGER 

Adxpva cot kai vépbe Sia yOovds, ‘Hodpa, 

Swpodmar otopyas Aetravoy eis Aidav, 
Adxpva Svaddxputa TorvkravTo 8 ert TYUBo 

orévow vana Tar, pvapa hirofpocvvas* 
Oixtpa yap oixktpa piray ce Kal év POipmévors Meréaypos 

aiatw, ceveay eis Ayépovta xapw 


cross on thine own ship! but nigh me stands my doom; would 
God I had but died with my hand clasped in thy dear hand.’ 


46 
Heliodorus went first, and Diogeneia the wife, not an hour’s 
space after, followed her dear husband; and both, as they dwelt 


together, are buried under this slab, rejoicing in their common 
tomb even as in a bride-chamber. 


47 
Tears I give to thee even below with earth between us, Helio- 
dora, such relic of love as may pass to Hades, tears sorely wept ; 
and on thy much-wailed tomb I pour the libation of my longing, 
the memorial of my affection. Piteously, piteously, I Meleager 
make lamentation for thee, my dear, even among the dead, an idle 
gift to Acheron. Woe’s me, where is my cherished flower? Hades 
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Alai, mod 1d rroOewov éuor OdXros ; dptracev” Avas, 
aptacev, akpatov 8 dvOos edupe Kovis. 

"AAG ce youvodpua, ya Tavtpode, Tav TavddupTov 
npéua cots KoATrOWS, MATEP, EevayKadLoaL. 


XLVIII 
FIRST FRIENDSHIP 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“A pakap auBpocinar svvéotie irtate Movaas 
xaipe Kai eiv ’AiSew Sduacr Karréipaye. 


XLIX 
STREWINGS FOR GRAVES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“AvGea TorArA yévolTo veoduntw él TIBY, 
bn Baros adyunpy, a) KaKoV aiyimrupor, 
"AN ta Kal cdpapvya Kai bdaTivn vdpKiccos, 


OviBue, Kal wept cod wavta yévorto poda. 


L 
THE LIBERATOR 
DAMASCIUS 
Zociun 4 rplv éodca move TO c@pate SovrAH 
Kal TO T@OmaTL VOY evpev éXEUOEpinv. 
plucked her, plucked her and marred the freshly-blown blossom 


with his dust. But I beseech thee, Earth that nurturest all, gently 
to clasp her the all-lamented, O mother, to thy breast. 


48 
Ah blessed one, dearest companion of the immortal Muses, fare 
thou well even in the house of Hades, Callimachus. 


49 
May flowers grow thick on thy newly-built tomb, not the dry 
bramble, not the evil weed, but violets and marjoram and wet 
narcissus, Vibius, and around thee may all be roses. 


50 
Zosime, who was once a slave in body alone, for her body like- 
wise has now found freedom. 
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LI 
DIMITTE MORTUOS 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ovvoud por—ri 8& rodTo ; Twatpis 5é por—és Ti b€ TodTO; 
KrELvod & eit yévous—ei yap abaupotaton ; 
Znaoas evddEws @durrov Biov—ei yap addEas ; 
xeiwar 8 évOdde vov—ris Tivt TadTa reyes 5 


Lil 
MORS IMMORTALIS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


a 7 
KatOavoy, adda péva ce peveis 5€ Te Kal ov TL’ adrov 


TavTas on@s Ovntods els “Aidns déyeTar. 


LIII 
THE LIGHT OF THE DEAD 
PLATO 
"Aotnp mplv pev EXamTres éEvt Cwoicw “Eoos, 
vov ¢ Oavev Naptrers “Kotrepos ev POspévoss. 


Be 
My name—Why this p—and my country—And to what end this? 
—and I am of illustrious race—Yea, if thou hadst been of the 
obscurest >—Having lived nobly I left life—What if ignobly ?—and 
I lie here now—Who art thou that sayest this, and to whom? 


52 
I died, but I await thee; and thou too shalt await some one 
else: one Death receives all mortals alike. 


53 
Morning Star that once didst shine among the living, now 
deceased thou shinest the Evening Star among the dead. 


THE JOY OF YOUTH 
RUFINUS 


/ , 
Aovaapevor, Ipodixn, ruxacdpeba Kat Tov dxparov 
EX, t fi Soe 
EAXK@pmeV KUALKAS pelCovas aipopevoL 
\ ¢ , . 
Bawos 0 yatpovtwy éotiv Bios: eita Ta Nowra 
le Us \ \ li / 
ypas KwAVcEL, Kal TO TéXOS OavaTos. 


II 
THE USE OF LIFE 
NICARCHUS 


Ovx amobvnckew Set we ; Th wou pédes Hv Te TOdaypos, 
w+ \ X > , Js ig , 
ny Te Spopmervs yeyovas eis Aidnv vrayo ; 
IIoAXot yap pw’ apotow: a ywrov pe yevér Pau, 
a of \ 5y ” ne ENYA) / 
TaVS evexev yap laws ovTroT’ €@ OLacovs. 


I 


Let us bathe, Prodice, and garland ourselves, and drain unmixed 
wine, lifting larger cups; little is our life of gladness, then old age 
will stop the rest, and death is the end. 


2 


Must I not die? what matters it to me whether I depart to 
Hades gouty or fleet of foot? for many will carry me; let me 
become lame, for hardly on their account need I ever cease from 


revelling. 
285 
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Ill 
VAIN RICHES 
ANTIPHANES 


€ , f 

Wnditers, eaxddarpov, 0 6 ypovos Hs TOKOY OUT 

Kal TONLOY TLKTEL YHpAs eTEPXOMLEVOS, 
Kotte miay ott dvOos éml xpotados avabdjaas, 

2 if > \ if Sins? / 

ov pupoy, ov yNagupov yvous ToT’ EpwpeEvLoV 
Teduntn, mrovtodcay adeis peyadnv dvaOyKnr, 

éx ToAN@v OBodov povvov éveyKameEvos. 


IV 


MINIMUM CREDULA POSTERO 
PALLADAS 


Ildot Oavety pepotrecoiy ddetrcTar, ovd€ Tis eoTly 
avpwov ei Enoer Ovntos émicTduevos* 

Todto cadas, avOparre, wa0av evppatve ceavTor, 
ANROnv Tod Oavatov Tov Bpomioy KaTéexar, 

Tépzreo xat Ladin, tov ébnpuépsov Biov kor, 
Tadna O€ wavta Toyn Tpaywata Sos bvérrew. 


3 


Thou reckonest, poor wretch ; but advancing time breeds white 
old age even as it does interest; and neither having drunk, nor 
bound a flower on thy brows, nor ever known myrrh nor a delicate 
darling, thou shalt be dead, leaving thy great treasury in its 
wealth, out of those many coins carrying with thee but the one. 


4 


All human must pay the debt of death, nor is there any mortal 
who knows whether he shall be alive to-morrow; learning this 
clearly, O man, make thee merry, keeping the wine-god close by 
thee for oblivion of death, and take thy pleasure with the Paphian 
while thou drawest thy ephemeral life; but all else give to 
Fortune’s control. 
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V 
DONEC HODIE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Hive cai evppaivov, ti yap abpsov 3) ri rd wédXov ; 

ovdels yuyv@aker pr) Tpéyxe, put) Kota’ 
‘Os Stvacat yapicat, pet ddos, paye, Ovnta royifou: 

To Shy rod pr Chv oddev Orws aTreX EL. 
Ilas 6 Bios tovdaSe, por? peovov" ap TporaBns, cod, 


BA \ / / 
av 8¢ Oavns, érépov mavra, ov 8 oddev eyes. 


VI 
REQUIESCE ANIMA 
MIMNERMUS 
‘HBa pou, pire Oupé tay’ dv twes &ddor Ecovrat 
avopes, eyo O€ Oavov yaia pédaw’ Ecomat. 


VII 
ONE EVENT 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Ilévre aver Keion KaTéxov Todas, ovdE TA TEPTTVA 
fwns od avyas Ovveat jeXiov: 
“Oote NaBov Baxyou Swpov démas Edke yeynbos, 
Kiyxve, karXiotnv ayKas Exov ddoxov: 


Drink and be merry; for what is to-morrow or what the future ? 
no man knows. Run not, labour not; as thou canst, give, share, 
consume, be mortal-minded ; to be alive and not to be alive are 
no way at all apart. All life is such, only the turn of the scale ; 
if thou art beforehand, it is thine; and if thou diest, all is 
another’s, and thou hast nothing. 


6 


Be young, dear my soul: soon will others be men, and I being 
dead shall be dark earth. 


i 
Five feet shalt thou possess as thou liest dead, nor shalt see the 
pleasant things of life nor the beams of the sun; then joyfully lift 
and drain the unmixed cup of wine, O Cincius, with thine arm 
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Ei 8é cou dOdvaros coding voos, icO. KreavOns 
kai Zivev ’Ai&nv tov Babdy ws Eworov. 


Vill 
THE PASSING OF YOUTH 
APOLLONIDES 

‘Tarvwers, @ Tatpe TO de cKUHOS av’TO Bod ce: 

Eypeo, fu TépTrou porpLdin wEAETN’ 
My deton, Avodape, XaBpos & eis Baxyov odicOav 

aypis emt oparepov CwporroTer yovatos* 
"Kooe®’ br’ ov TridpuecOa Torvs TOAUS' ANN ay’ ETrEiryoU" 


, 
 TUVETH KPOTahaV ATTETAL NMETEPOD. 


IX 
THE HIGHWAY TO DEATH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

’ / t / 4 > Ud vy 
Oxdpopov pe Néyouar Sanpoves avepes AcTPOV" 

Elpl EV, GAN’ OV rot TOUTO, LéAevKeE, MEAEL' 
His ’Aiény pia tact KataiBacus’ ef 5é TaxLov 

nuetépn, Miva Odccoy érrowopePa' 
Tlivwpev' Kat 87 yap érntupov eis 0d0v immos 

3 ’ \ al od a > > oh 
oivos, émel meCots atpartros eis Aidnv. 


clasped round thy lovely wife; and if philosophy say that thy 
mind is immortal, know that Cleanthes and Zeno went down to 
deep Hades. 


8 


Thou slumberest, O comrade; but the cup itself cries to thee, 
‘Awake; do not make thy pleasure in the rehearsal of death.’ 
Spare not, Diodorus ; slipping greedily into wine, drink deep, even 
to the tottering of the knee. ‘Time shall be when we shall not 
drink, long and long; nay, come, make haste; prudence already 
lays her hand on our temples. 


9 
Men skilled in the stars call me brief-fated; I am, but I care 
not, O Seleucus. ‘There is one descent for all to Hades; and if 
ours comes quicker, the sooner shall we look on Minos. Let us 
drink; for surely wine is a horse for the high-road, when foot- 
passengers take a by-path to Death. 
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xX 
BEFORE THE DELUGE 
STRATO 

Kai mie viv Kat épa, Aapdxpares, ob yap és aiel 

Tope? ovd det TépYruos éEbueOa 
Kai otedpdvors cepardas ruxacépeba kat peupiow@pev 

avrous, mplv TUuBous Tadra pépew érépous. 
Nov év éuol miétw wéOu 16 wréov baréa Tapa, 


N: \ , 
vexpa dé Acveadiov a’ta KatakducdTo. 


XI 
FLEETING DAWN 
ASCLEPIADES 
Ilivapev Baxyou fwpov ropa: SdxtuXos dds" 
4 Tad KoyuUaoTav NvxVvoV ideiv wévopmer ; 
IIivapev yarepas' peta Tov ypovov ovKére trovrvy, 


L \ \ tae ed , 
OVETALE, THY MAKPAV VUKT avaTravaopmeba, 


XII 


OUTRE-TOMBE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
TlovrdKt pev 70d’ devca, Kal ex TUuBov Sé Borjcw: 


Tivete, Tply TavTny aupiBarnabe Koviv. 


Io 


Drink now and love, Damocrates, since not for ever shall we 
drink nor for ever hold fast our delight; let us crown our heads 
with garlands and perfume ourselves, before others bring these 
offerings to our graves. Now rather let my bones drink wine 
inside me; and when they are dead, let Deucalion’s deluge sweep 
them away. 

II 

Let us drink an unmixed draught of wine; dawn is an hand- 
breadth ; are we waiting to see the bed-time lamp once again? 
Let us drink merrily ; after no long time yet, O luckless one, we 
shall sleep through the long night. 


12 
Often I sang this, and even out of the grave will I cry it: 
‘Drink, before you put on this raiment of dust.’ 
oy 
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XIII 
EARTH TO EARTH 
ZONAS 
Ads pot TovK yains TeTovnuévov Adv KUTrEAXo?, 
ds yevouny, kal bf’ & xeloop’ atropOipevos. 


XIV 


THE COFFIN-MAKER 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"HOeXov dv wrovTEty @s TAOVCLOS HY ToTe Kpotcos 
Kat Baoirers eivat THS peyadns 'Acins, 

"ANN Grav éuBreyo Nixavopa tov copoTnyor, 
Kal yv@ Tpos Tt Tole’ TATA TA YAWOOOKOLA, 

’"Axthy Tov Tacaas Kal Tats KoTUAaLS UTroBpé~as 
thv Acinv TaA® Tpos pupa Kal oTepavous. 


XV 


RETURNING SPRING 
PHILODEMUS 
"Hdn cal podov éoti, kal axudfov épéBivOos, 
Kal Kavrol KpauBys, Dwovre, TPwTOTOpOV, 
Kai paivn Sayrayedoa Kal aptimayns aditupos 
Kal Opisdxwy ovdov aBpodpuh tétaXra. 


13 
Give me the sweet cup wrought of the earth from which I was 
born, and under which I shall lie dead. 


14 

I should have liked to be rich as Croesus of old was rich, and to 
be king of great Asia; but when I look on Nicanor the coffin- 
maker, and know for what he is making these flute-cases of his, 
sprinkling my flour and wetting it with my jug of wine, I sell all 
Asia for ointments and garlands. 


T5 
Now is rose-time and peas are in season, and the heads of early 
cabbage, O Sosylus, and the milky maena, and fresh-curdled cheese 
and the soft-springing leaves of curled lettuces ; and do we neither 
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fares a J 


“Hyeis 8 obt’ axtijs ériBalvopuer ob’ év arrower 
yuyvoue?? ws alel, Ywavre, TO TpoTepor ; 

Kai phy ’Avtoyévns cat Barxwos éyOes érartor, 
vov 8 avtovs Oarras onpuepov éexpépoperv. 


XVI 


A LIFE’S WANDERING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kamradoxwy éOvous Trodvavbéas oldat’ apovpas ; 
KeiGev eyo huouny €x ToKéwy ayabarv: 
’"E€ote rovs Aurépuny, Svar HArAvOov HSE Kal Ho 
ovvoua wor Addupos Kal ppevos eixedov Hv" 
“BEnkxoorov éros travenevOepov é€eBiwca: 
kal KadXov TO TUYNS Kal TLKpOY oda Blov. 


XVII 


ECCE MYSTERIUM 
BIANOR 
Odtos 0 pndév, 0 ALTOS, O Kal AdTPLS, ODTOS épadtat 
KaoTl TLVOS Yruxns KUpLos adXoTPpins. 


pace the foreland, nor climb to the outlook, as always, O Sosylus, 
we did before? for Antigenes and Bacchius too frolicked yesterday, 
and now to-day we bear them forth for burial. 


16 


Know ye the flowery fields of the Cappadocian nation? thence 
I sprang, of good parents: since I left them I have wandered to 
the sunset and the dawn; my name was Glaphyrus, and like my 
mind. I lived out my sixtieth year in perfect freedom; I know 
both the favour of Fortune and the bitterness of life. 


17 
This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this man is loved, 
and is lord of another’s soul. 
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XVIII 
THE SHADOW OF LIFE 
THEOGNIS 
Adpoves dvOpwrot Kab vijrrot olte Oavovtas 
kralova’, ov AEns avOos arroArvpevor. 


XIX 
THE HOUSE OF FAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
"HyrOe Oealrntos cabapny ddov' ei & emt Kiooov 
\ ok > A / / »” 

Tov Tedv ovX adn, Bake, KédevOos ayer, 
“AdANor pév Kijpuxes ert Bpaydy odvoya Karpov 

bbéyEovtat, xeivou & “ENXas del cogiar. 


XX 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tods cataretpartas yAuKepov aos ovKéte Opnva, 
rovs & emi mpocdokin Cavras del Oavatov. 


XXI 
PARTA QUIES 
PALLADAS 
IIpoadoxin Oavatov morveduves eat avin, 


TovTo be Kepdaiver OvnTos aTrOANUpEVOS" 


18 
Fools and children are mankind to weep the dead, and not the 
flower of youth perishing. 
19 
Theaetetus followed the pure way; and though this path leads 
not, O Bacchus, to thine ivy, the name of others shall be uttered 
by heralds but for a little while, and his wisdom by Hellas for ever. 


20 


Those who have left the sweet light I bewail no longer, but 
those who live ever in expectation of death. 


21 
Expectation of death is woeful grief, and this is the gain of a 
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\ / 7 \ > IZ 
M») Towwuy Kravons TOV aTrepyopEvoy BL0TOLO, 
ss / 
ovdev yap Oavatou SevTepov éore TaO0s. 


XXII 
THE CLOSED ACCOUNT 
PHILETAS 
Ov KXalw Ecivay cé pidaitate’ Todda yap éyvos 


th A 
Kaa’ Kaxav 8’ ad col potpav éverpe Oeos. 


XXIII 
THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 

IIXods cfarepos ro Civ" yerpalopevos yap év avTo 

TONAGKL VAVNYOV TWTALOMEV OLKTPOTEPA’ 
Tv dé Téyny Biotowo KuBepynterpay ExovTes 

@s él TOD TEAayous aupiPoro. TrEOLED, 
Oi peév én’ edtrroiny, of 8 EuTradw* adr apa aves 


See \ \ ao ’ / 
€lLS EVA TOV KATA YS OPfLov atrepyoueBa. 


XXIV 
DAILY BIRTH 
PALLADAS 
Nuxros atrepyopevns yevvopeba juap én’ hap 
Tov TpoTépov B.oTou pndev ExovTeEs ETL, 


mortal when he perishes ; weep not then for him who departs from 
life, for after death there is no other accident. 


22 


I weep not for thee, O dearest of friends; for thou knewest 
many fair things; and in turn God dealt thee thy lot of ill. 


23 

Life is a dangerous voyage; for tempest-tossed in it we often 
strike rocks more pitiably than shipwrecked men; and having 
Chance as pilot of life, we sail doubtfully as on the sea, some on a 
fair voyage, and others contrariwise ; yet all alike we put into the 
one anchorage under earth. 
j oh 
Day by day we are born as night retires, no more possessing 
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’"AdroTpioblevtes THS ExOecws Svaywryis 
Tod Aourod Sé Biov onpepov apyopmevor’ 

M» roivuy Aéye cauTOY éTaV, Tpec BTA, TEpLaoO”, 
Tov yap aTrenOovTa@v aonpepov ov pETEXELS. 


XXV 
THE LIMIT OF VISION 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nov dppes, mpocd’ ddrrot €Oddreov, avTixa 6 GdAdov 


Ov cppes yeveav ovKer’ érrovroueda. 


XXVI 
THE BREATH OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
"Hepa Aetrraréov puxtnpodey autrvetovTes 
Ccopev nedtov Naymada Sepxopevoe 
Ildvres dc0u C@pev Kata Tov Biov, dpyava 8 éopev 
avpats Cwoyovols mvevpata SeyvUpevo.. 
Ei &€ rus ody OdXtynY Taraun ohiyEcev avTpND, 
auyny cvanoas eis "Aidny katayer 
Odtws ovdev eovtes, aynvopin Tpepoper Oa 
mvouns €& orLyNS Néepa BooKopevot. 


aught of our former life, estranged from our course of yesterday, 
and beginning to-day the life that remains. Do not then call 
thyself, old man, abundant in years ; for to-day thou hast no share 
in what is gone. 


25 
Now we flourish as before others did and soon others will, 
whose children we shall never see. 


26 


Breathing thin air in our nostrils we live and look on the torch 
of the sun, all we who live what is called life; and are as organs, 
receiving our spirits from quickening airs: and if one chokes that 
little breath with his hand, he robs us of life, and brings us down 
to Hades. Thus being nothing we wax high in hardihood, feeding 
on air from a little breath. 
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XXVII 


TWO ETERNITIES 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Mupios iv, dvOpwrre, xpovos Tpotod, apt Tpos HO 

HAVES, Yw@ NowTrds puptos eis ’ALSnv: 
Tis potpa wis brorelrerar } bcov Saco 

oTlypN, Kal oTUypAS El TL YapNNoTEpor ; 
Mixpy cev Swi TeOALupevyn’ odSé yap adTn 

det’, AXN éyOpod atuyvorépn Oavdrov. 


XVIII 


THE LORD OF LANDS 
AMMIANUS 
Kav péxpis “Hparréous otnrav éXOns trapopifov 
yns wépos avOpwros Tacw icov ce pével, 
Keton 8 "Ip@ buov0s, exw 6Borod trréov ovder, 


2 \ > iL \ a b) , 
ELS THV OVKETL ONY YHV avadvopeEVos. 


XXIX 


THE PRICE OF RICHES 
PALLADAS 
IIouteis, kal Ti TO Novtrov ; amrEepyYopmevos peTa TavTOD 
TOV TAOUTOV GUpEs Els TOPOV EAKOMEVOS ; 


27 
Infinite, O man, was the foretime until thou camest to thy dawn, 
and what remains is infinite on through Hades: what share is left 
for life but the bigness of a pinprick, and tinier than a pinprick if 
such there be? Little is thy life and afflicted; for not even so is 
it sweet, but more loathed than hateful death. 


28 
Though thou pass beyond thy landmarks far as the pillars of 
Heracles, the share of earth that is equal to all men awaits thee, 
and thou shalt lie even as Irus, having nothing more than thy 
penny, mouldering into a land that at last is not thine. 


29 
Thou art rich, and what of it in the end? as thou departest, 
dost thou drag thy riches with thee, pulling them into the coffin? 
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nr ch > , \ 
Tov wrodtov cuvayers SaTravav xpovov' ov Svvacat Se 


an a f 
los cwpedoas éTpa TEepliacoTepa. 


XXX 
THE DARKNESS OF DAWN 
AMMIANUS 
Has é& jobs mapaméurretat, elt’, auedovvTov 
nov, eEaidyns Ee. 0 moppupeos, 
Kat rods pév tHEas, Tovs & omtyoas, évious b¢ 
duonaas, afer Tavras és év Bapabpov. 


Soa) 
NIL EXPEDIT 
PALLADAS 
Ths éréBnu yupvos, yupvos 8 b7r0 yaiay azreipue, 
Kal TL maTnv LoyOa, yupvov opa@v TO TEXOS ; 


XXXII 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
LUCIAN 
Ovnta ta THY OvnTOV, Kal TayTa TapepKETaL Mas" 


Av O€ uj, GAN Hwets avTa Trapepyouea. 


Thou gatherest riches at expense of time, and thou canst not heap 
up more exceeding measures of life. 


30 

Morning by morning passes ; then, while we heed not, suddenly 

the Dark One will be come, and, some by decaying, and some by 
parching, and some by swelling, will lead us all to the one pit. 


31 
Naked I came on earth, and naked I depart under earth, and 
why do I vainly labour, seeing the naked end? 


32 
Mortal is what belongs to mortals, and all things pass by us; 
and if not, yet we pass by them. 
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XXXII 
THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


> »+ , A ff , A 
OvK juny, yevounv? juny, ovx elu Tooadra’ 
> {2 yf 
el O€ Tus GAN’ épées, revoeTat’ ovK Evopat. 


XXXIV 
NIHILISM 
GLYCON 


Pe VA / 
Ilavta yéXws Kai Tata Kovis Kat TdvTa TO pndév" 
4 \ b b V4 b) \ Ny , 
mavTa yap €& adoywv éaotl Ta yuyvoueva. 


XXXV 
NEPENTHE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
lds yevounv ; robe eit ; Tivos yapw HAOov ; arenOeiv. 
Tas SUvapat TL wabeiv, undev erLaTapeEvos ; 
’ \ BAN , 4 yy id / > 
Ouvdev €@y yevounv: madw écoopat ws Tapos Ra 
ovdev Kal pndev TOV jwEepOTT@V TO YyévOS. 
"ANN aye pot Baxyoo hirndovov évrve vama' 


fa) a 7 
TOUTO yap é€oTL KakoV papwakov avTiooTov. 


Se: 
I was not, I came to be; I was, I am not: that is all; and who 
shall say more, will lie: I shall not be. 


34 
All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is nothing; for out of 
unreason is all that is. 


35 
How was I born? whence am I? why did I come? to go again. 
How can I learn anything, knowing nothing? Being nothing, I 
was born; again I shall be as I was before; nothing and nothing- 
worth is the human race. Come then, serve to me the joyous 
draught of Bacchus ; for this is the drug counter-charming ills. 
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XXXVI 
THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
PALLADAS 
Ildvres 76 Oavatw typovpeba Kal tpepopecba 
ds ayérn xolpov spalopevov adoyos. 


XXXVII 
LACRIMAE RERUM 
PALLADAS 
Aaxpuyéwv yevouny kat Saxptoas arobyncKkw 
Sdxpuat 8 év rodXois Tov Biov edpov Grov. 
"0, yévos avOpwrav roAvdaxpvor, ac beves, oiKTpov, 
cupomevoyv KaTa yas Kal Svarvdpevor. 


XXXVIII 
THE WORLD’S WORTH 
AESOPUS 
las tus avev Oavarov ce duyn, Bie ; mupla yap cev 
Auvypa, Kal oUTE huyety evpapes OUTE HEpeLy* 
“Hoéa pev yap cov ta pice Kanda, yaia, Oddacoa, 
dotpa, ceAnvains KUKNa Kal HEediov, 
TaAnra 6 ravta door te Kat adyea KHV TL TAOH TLS 
ec Orov, aporBainu éxdéyetat Néueouv. 


36 
We all are watched and fed for Death as a herd of swine 
butchered wantonly. 


37 
Weeping I was born and having wept I die, and I found all my 
living amid many tears. O tearful, weak, pitiable race of men, 
dragged under earth and mouldering away ! 


38 
How might one escape thee, O life, without dying? for thy 
sorrows are numberless, and neither escape nor endurance is easy. 
For sweet indeed are thy natural beauties, earth, sea, stars, the 
orbs of moon and sun; but all else, fears and pains, and though 
one have a good thing befall him, there succeeds it an answering 
Nemesis. 


a ate 


— eS 
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XXXIX 
PIS-ALLER 


THEOGNIS 


, \ sh A 
Tlavrwv pev py divas érvyPoviorcw apiotov 
pnd’ éovdeiv avyas o&€os jerdiov" 
ee A 
Duta § bras akicta TUNas Aidao Tephaat 


\ lal fal 
Kal KetoOas ToAAHY YRv errapnodpevov. 


XL 
THE SORROW OF LIFE 
POSEIDIPPUS 
Tloény tis Biotoro Taun TpiBov ; ev ayoph pev 
velkea Kal yareTral mpnEses’ ev Sé Soposs 
Ppovrides’ ev 8 aypois Kapatav adus' év 5é Oaracon 
tapBos* érl Eeivns 6’, Hv wev ens T1, dé0s, 
“Hy & arropis, avinpov' éxers ydpov ; ovK apépiuvos 
éooeas’ ov yapcess; Ons er épnuotepos’ 
Téxva Trovow' mynpwots amrats Bios’ ai vedrntes 
appoves’ at Toda © eutradw adpavecs. 
"Hy apa toivde dvoiv évos aipecis, TO yevea Oar 


UZ a) 
pndérroT 4 TO Oavely avTixa TLKTOMEVOV. 


a0 
Of all things not to be born into the world is best, nor to see 
the beams of the keen sun; but being born, as swiftly as may 
be to pass the gates of Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of 
earth. 
40 
What path of life may one hold? In the market-place are 
strifes and hard dealings, in the house cares; in the country labour 
enough, and at sea terror; and abroad, if thou hast aught, fear, 
and if thou art in poverty, vexation. Art married? thou wilt not 
be without anxieties ; unmarried? thy life is yet lonelier. Children 
are troubles; a childless life is a crippled one. Youth is foolish, 
and grey hairs again feeble. In the end, then, the choice is of one 
of these two, either never to be born, or, as soon as born, to die. 
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XLI 
THE JOY OF LIFE 


METRODORUS 


/ 4 / / . ’ > lal 3 
Tlavroiny Bioto.o Tapo.s TpiBov" evv ayopy MEV 
/ a AN 4 * > oe Py / 
Kvdea Kat TivuTal menses’ ev dé SopoLs 
lal \ / 
"Aumaup’ év 8 aypois piovos xapis* év d€ Oadacon 
x ‘ A 
xépdos* emt Eeivns iv ev exns Tt, KAEOS, 
al » s ” 
*Hy & drops, wovos oldas: exers yapmov ; OtKos aplaTos 
” > , al O ee tes L - 
éooetar’ ov yapéess ; Cns ér EXahportepos 
e , 
Téxva 1600s addpovtis amass Bios at veoTnTEs 
poparéat modal & eurari evoeBees* 
lal lal x tf 
Ovx dpa tov Siccdy Eévos alpeots, 7) TO yever Pau 
, 3 \ . \ a 
pndéror’ %) 70 Save: wavta yap éo0ra Big. 


XLII 
QUIETISM 
PALLADAS 


Tite patny, avOpwre, Tovels Kal TavTa TapacceEls 
, 7 al Bs \ f 
KAnpw SovrAEVMY TH KATA THY YEVETLD ; 
a \ 
Tovtw cautov apes: TO Saipove un PirovetKer 
ony dé TUYNY oTEepyov NovYiny ayaTa. 


41 

Hold every path of life. In the market-place are honours and 
prudent dealings, in the house rest; in the country the charm of 
nature, and at sea gain; and abroad, if thou hast aught, glory, and 
if thou art in poverty, thou alone knowest it. Art married? so 
will thine household be best ; unmarried? thy life is yet lighter. 
Children are darlings; a childless life is an unanxious one: youth 
is strong, and grey hairs again reverend. The choice is not, then, 
of one of the two, either never to be born or to die; for all things 
are good in life. 


42 

Why vainly, O man, dost thou labour and disturb everything, 
when thou art slave to the lot of thy birth? Yield thyself to it, 
strive not with Heaven, and, accepting thy fortune, be content with 
quiet. 


i el 
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XLII 
EQUANIMITY 
PALLADAS 
Ei 70 hépov oe héper, pépe kai dépov' ef &§ ayavaxreis 


Ni \ a 
Kal cavTov AuTEIS, Kal TO hépov ce héper. 


XLIV 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 
PALLADAS 


Lenviy was 6 Bios Kal traiyviov: t wade mattew 
\ \ / a 2 \ 2) / 
THY oTrovony pweTabels, } hépe TAs ddvVaS. 


XLV 
THE ONE HOPE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 

Ov 70 Sv yaplecoay exer pvow, adda TO pirat 

ppovrioas €x otépvav Tas TodLoKpoTadous. 
TIodtov éyew €Oérw Tov érapKioy, 7) S& Tepicon 

Oupov aei KaTéder ypvcoparns medéTn’ 
"EvOev év avOpa@troioty apeiova TroddaKe Siyeus 

Kal Tevinv TAOUTOV, Kai Biotov Oavarov. 
Tadta ov yiyvookav Kpabins iOuve cerevOous 


> IY ? rf > / \ / 
els play eicopowy éAtriOa, THY copiny. 


43 
If that which bears all things bears thee, bear thou and be 
borne; but if thou art indignant and vexest thyself, even so that 
which bears all things bears thee. 


44 
All life is a stage and a game: either learn to play it, laying by 
seriousness, or bear its pains. 


45 

It is not living that has essential delight, but throwing away out 
of the breast cares that silver the temples. I would have wealth 
sufficient for me, and the excess of maddening care for gold ever 
eats away the spirit; thus among men thou wilt find often death 
better than life, as poverty than wealth. Knowing this do thou 
make straight the paths of thine heart, looking to the one hope, 
Wisdom, 
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XLVI 
AMOR MYSTICUS 
MARIANUS 


A / BJ Lal / vA pu ges \ A 
Ilod cou rokov éxeivo TadivTovoey of T amo Eto 
4 / > / U4 
Tnyvupevoe pecatny €s Kpadinv Sovaxes ; 
Ilod wrepa ; mod Naprras Tokv@duvos ; és Ti bé Tpicoa 
f \ + \ i dee ) TAX f fe 
oTéupata yepaly éyets, Kpati © mr’ Gdro Hépets ; 
, 
Ovx ard mravinpov, Eéve, Kvmrpidos, ov« atro yatns 
ell Kal UraLns Exyovos evppocvrys, 
"AAN’ eyo és Kabapny pepoTrav dpéva Tupaoy avanTo 
evpabins, uxynv 8 ovpavoyv cicavaya" 
"Ex 8 apetov otepavovs Tictpwv TEK@ OV ad’ ExaoTNS 


Tovase hépav, TPOTH TO copings oTéhomat. 


XLVII 
THE LAST WORD 
PALLADAS 


\ Py 03 NIN \ 
Toda Aare’s, avOpwrre, yapai dé TiOn wera wiKpov* 
f \ , a ” \ , 
oiya, Kal peréta Cov ere Tov Oavarov. 


46 

Where is that backward-bent bow of thine, and the reeds that 
leap from thy hand and stick fast in mid-heart? where are thy 
wings? where thy grievous torch? and why carriest thou three 
crowns in thy hands, and wearest another on thy head ?—I spring 
not from the common Cyprian, O stranger, I am not from earth, 
the offspring of sensual joy; but I light the torch of learning in 
pure human minds, and lead the soul upwards into heaven. And I 
twine crowns of the four virtues ; whereof carrying these, one from 
each, I crown myself with the first, the crown of Wisdom. 


47 


Thou talkest much, O man, and thou art laid in earth after a 
little ; keep,silence, and while thou yet livest, meditate on death. 


(EONS, Idee dele yak, ON M BME, 2.4 


OF EPIGRAMMATISTS 





Ea tempestate flos poetarum futt. 
Qui nunc abterunt hinc in communem locum, 
PLAUTUS, prol. Casina. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX OF EPIGRAMMATISTS 


INCLUDED IN THIS SELECTION 


Addaeus, 

Aeschylus, 

Aesopus, 

Agathias, : 
Alcaeus of Messene, 
Alpheus, 

Ammianus, . 
Anacreon, : 
Antipater of iden : 
Antipater of Thessalonica, 
Antiphanes, . 
Antiphilus, 

Anyte, . : 
Apollonides, , 

Arabius, 

Archias, 

Aristodicus, 

Ariston, . 

Artemidorus, 
Asclepiades, . 
Asclepiodotus, 
Automedon, . 


Bacchylides, . 
Bianor, . 


Callimachus, . 
Carphyllides, 
Cometas, 
Crinagoras, 


Damagetus, 
Damascius, 
Demodocus, . 
Diodorus, 
Dionysius, 
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Dioscorides, . 
Diotimus, 


Eratosthenes, 
Erinna, . 
Erycius, 
Euenus, 
Euphorion, 


Gaetulicus, 
Glaucus, 
Glycon, . 


Hegesippus, . 
Hermocreon, 


Isidorus Aegeates, 
Joannes Barbucallus, 


Julianus Aegyptius, 
Julius Polyaenus, . 


Leonidas of Tarentum, . 


Leontius, 
[cucian es 
Lucilius, 


Macedonius, . 
Maecius, 

Marcus epceestices 
Marianus, 
Meleager, 
Metrodorus, . 
Mimnermus, . 
Mnasalcas, 

Moero, . 
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Moschus, , ; ‘ . 318) Ptolemaeus, . , ; 2s 
Myrinus, 5 : ; - 327| 
‘Rhianus, . : : air 
Nicaenetus, . é : . 316) Rufinus, F , i . 334 
Nicarchus, . : : es 27) 
Nicias, . i : , 5 Sie Gane ; Pie 
Nossis, . i : : ists Secundus, . ‘ : a Soy 
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WEVIESE SS i : ; - 329} Simonides, . : : . 308 
Pamphilus, . ; 2 - 320] Strato, . ; : 327 
Parmenio, . : : > 325 
Parrhasius, . ‘ a Bu 
Paulus Gilentiavius, . . 333 | Lheaetetus, . - 318 
Perses, . ; ‘ ; . 312 Theaetetus Scholasticus 3334 
Phaedimus, . . .. .« gaa | Dheoeritus, - 550i games 
Phaennus, . , : . 318 Theodorides, ; ; SEY) 
Phanias, : : : 5 Bue Theognis,  . . . - 307 
Philetas, . 5 ; . 313 Theophanes, : : ‘ Se ay 
Philippus, . ; ; . 326 Thucydides, . ; : 309 
Philodemus, . ; : ese? Thymocles, . . : 4328 
Plato) . = « ) « arngog ) PyMNnes,- a eee ce 
Pompeius, . : ; 5 ee 
Poseidippus, . : : SS lOu) Zonas. : ; F J 9322 


Greek literature from its earliest historical beginnings to 
its final extinction in the Middle Ages falls naturally under 
five periods. These are :—(1) Greece before the Persian 
wars ; (2) the ascendancy of Athens; (3) the Alexandrian 
monarchies ; (4) Greece under Rome; (5) the Byzantine 
empire of the East. The authors of epigrams included in 
this selection are spread over all these periods through a 
space of about fifteen centuries. 


I. Period of the Lyric poets and of the complete political 
development of Greece, from the earliest time to the 
repulse of the Persian tnvasion, B.C. 480. 


MIMNERMUS of Smyrna fl. B.C. 634-600, and was the con- 
temporary of Solon. He is spoken of as the ‘inventor of 
elegy, and was apparently the first to employ the elegiac 
metre in threnes and love poems. Only a few fragments, 
about eighty lines in all, of his poetry survive. 


; 
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ERINNA of Rhodes, according to a very dubious tradition 
the contemporary of Sappho (fl. 600 B.c.), died very young. 
There are three epigrams in the Palatine Anthology under 
her name, probably genuine: see Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 141, 
and the note on IV. 6 of this selection. Besides the fragments 
given by Bergk, detached phrases of hers are probably pre- 
served in Anth, Pal. vii. 12 and 13, and in the description 
by Christodorus of her statue in the gymnasium at Constan- 
tinople, Anth. Pal. ii. 108-110. She was included in the 
Garland of Meleager, who speaks, 7 12, of the ‘sweet 
maiden-complexioned crocus of Erinna.’ 

THEOGNIS of Megara, the celebrated elegiac and gnomic 
poet, fl. B.c. 548, and was still alive at the beginning of the 
Persian wars. The fragments we possess are from an Antho- 
logy of his works, and amount to about 1400 lines in all. 
He employed elegiac verse as a vehicle for every kind of 
political and social poetry ; some of the poems were sung to 
the flute at banquets and are more akin to lyric poetry; 
others described as yvauar de édeyelas, ‘elegiac sentences,’ 
can hardly be distinguished in essence from ‘hortatory’ 
epigrams, and two of them have accordingly been included 
as epigrams of Life in this selection. 

ANACREON of Teos in Ionia, B.C. 563-478, migrated with 
his countrymen to Abdera on the capture of Teos by the 
Persians, B.c. 540. He then lived for some years at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos (who died B.c. 522), and after- 
wards, like Simonides, at that of Hipparchus of Athens, 
finally returning to Teos, where he died at the age of 
eighty-five. Of his genuine poetry only a few inconsider- 
able fragments are left; and his wide fame rests chiefly on 
the pseudo-Anacreontea, a collection of songs chiefly of a 
convivial and amatory nature, written at different times but 
all of.a late date, which have come down to us in the form 
of an appendix to the Palatine Ms. of the Anthology, and 
from being used as a school-book have obtained a circula- 
tion far beyond their intrinsic merit. The Garland of 
Meleager, /. 35, speaks of ‘the unsown honeysuckle of 
Anacreon, including both lyrical poetry (uéAicma) and 
epigrams (€Aeyor) as distinct from one another. The Pala- 


\ 
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tine Anthology contains twenty-one epigrams under his 
name, a group of twelve together (vi. 134-145) transferred 
bodily, it would seem, from some collection of his works, 
and the rest scattered; and there is one other in Planudes. 
Most are plainly spurious, and none certainly authentic ; 
but one of the two given here (tI. 8) has the note of style of 
this period, and is probably genuine. The other (XI. 33) is 
obviously of Alexandrian date, and is probably by Leonidas 
of Tarentum. 

SIMONIDES of Ceos, B.C. 556-467, the most eminent of the 
lyric poets, lived for some years at the court of Hipparchus 
of Athens (B.C. 528-514), afterwards among the feudal nobility 
of Thessaly, and was again living at Athens during the 
Persian wars. The later years of his life were spent with 
Pindar and Aeschylus at the court of Hiero of Syracuse. He 
was included in the Garland of Meleager (4 8, ‘the fresh 
shoot of the vine-blossom of Simonides’); fifty-nine epigrams 
are under his name in the Palatine MS., and eighteen more 
in Planudes, besides nine others doubtfully ascribed to him. 
Several of his epigrams are quoted by Herodotus; others 
are preserved by Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaeus, etc. In all, 
according to Bergk, we have ninety authentic epigrams from 
his hand. There were two later poets of the same name, 
Simonides of Magnesia, who lived under Antiochus the 
Great about 200 B.C., and Simonides of Carystus, of whom 
nothing definite is known; some of the spurious epigrams 
may be by one or the other of them. 

Beyond the point to which Simonides brought it the 
‘epigram never rose. In him there is complete ease of 
workmanship and mastery of form together with the noble 
and severe simplicity which later poetry lost. His dedi- 
cations retain something of the archaic stiffness; but his 
magnificent epitaphs are among our most precious inherit- 
ances from the greatest art of Greece. 

BACCHYLIDES of Iulis in Ceos flourished B.c. 470. He 
was the nephew of Simonides, and lived with him at the 
court of Hiero. There are only two epigrams in the 
Anthology under his name. The Garland of Meleager, 
/. 34, speaks of ‘the yellow ears from the blade of Bacchy- 


_ 
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lides.’ This phrase may contain an allusion to his dedicatory 
epigram to the West Wind, Il. 35 in this selection. 

Finally, forming the transition between this and the great 
Athenian period, comes AESCHYLUS, B.C. 525-456. That 
Aeschylus wrote elegiac verse, including a poem on the 
dead at Marathon, is certain; fragments are preserved by 
Plutarch and Theophrastus, and there is a well-supported 
tradition that he competed with Simonides on that occasion. 
As to the authorship of the two epigrams extant under his 
name there is much difference of opinion. Bergk does not 
come to any definite conclusion. Perhaps all that can be 
said is that they do not seem unworthy of him, and that 
they certainly have the style and tone of the best period. 
It is, however, suspicious that a poet of his great eminence 
should not be mentioned in the Garland of Meleager ; for 
we can hardly suppose these epigrams, if genuine either 
unknown to Meleager or intentionally omitted by him. 


II. Period of the ascendancy of Athens, and of the great 
dramatists and historians; from the repulse of the 
Persian invasion to the extinction of Greek freedom at 
the battle of Chaeronea, B.C. 480-338. 


Soon after the beginning of this period the epigram 
almost disappears. Between Simonides and Plato there is 
not a single name on our list, the lines on Euripides, Iv. 13 
in this selection, attributed to the historian THUCYDIDES 
(B.C. 471-401) being of later, probably of Alexandrian date ; 
and it is not till the period of the transition, the first half 
of the fourth century B.c., that the epigram begins to re- 
appear. About 400 B.C. a new grace and delicacy is added 
to it by PLATO (B.C. 429-347; the tradition, in itself pro- 
bable, is that he wrote poetry when a very young man). 
Thirty-two epigrams in the Anthology are ascribed, some 
doubtfully, to one Plato or another; a few of obviously late 
date to a somewhat mythical PLATO JUNIOR (6 Newrepos), 
and one to PLATO THE COMEDIAN (fl. 428-389), the con- 
temporary and rival of Aristophanes. Ina note to II. 22 in 
this selection something is said as to the authenticity of the 
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epigrams ascribed to the great Plato. He was included in 
the Garland of Meleager, who speaks, //. 47-8, of ‘the golden 
bough of the ever-divine Plato, shining everywhere by its 
virtue’—a phrase the more remarkable that it anticipates, 
and may even in some degree have suggested, the mystical 
golden bough of Virgil. 

To the same period belongs PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, who 
fl. 400 B.C., the most eminent painter of his time, in whose 
work the rendering of the ideal human form was considered 
to have reached its highest perfection. Two epigrams and 
part of a third ascribed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. 

DEMODOCUS of Leros, a small island in the Sporades, is 
probably to be placed here. Nothing is known as to his life, 
nor as to his date beyond the one fact that an epigram of 
his is quoted by Aristotle, Eth. VV. vii. 9. Four epigrams by 
him, all couplets containing a sarcastic point of the same 
kind, are preserved in the Palatine Anthology. 


III. Period of the great Alexandrian monarchies ; from 
the accession of Alexander the Great to the annexation 
of Syria by the Roman Republic, B.C. 336-65. 


Throughout these three centuries epigrammatists flourished 
in great abundance, so much so that the epigram ranked as 
one of the important forms of poetry. After the first fifty 
years of the period there is no appreciable change in the 
manner and style of the epigram; and so, in many cases 
where direct evidence fails, dates can only be assigned 
vaguely. The history of the Alexandrian epigram begins 
with two groups of poets, none of them quite of the first 
importance, but all of great literary interest, who lived just 
before what is known as the Alexandrian style became pro- 
nounced ; the first group continuing the tradition of pure 
Greece, the second founding the new style. After them the 
most important names, in chronological order, are Calli- 
machus of Alexandria, Leonidas of Tarentum, Theocritus 
of Syracuse, Antipater of Sidon, and Meleager of Gadara. 
These names show how Greek literature had now become 
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diffused with Greek civilisation through the countries bor- 
dering the eastern half of the Mediterranean. 
The period may then be conveniently subdivided under 
five heads— 
(1) Poets of Greece Proper and Macedonia, continuing 
the purely Greek tradition in literature. 
(2) Founders of the Alexandrian School. 
(3) The earlier Alexandrians of the third century B.C. 
(4) The later Alexandrians of the second century B.C. 
(5) Just on the edge of this period, Meleager and his 
contemporaries : transition to the Roman period. 


(1) ADAEUS or ADDAEUS, called ‘the Macedonian’ in 
the title of one of his epigrams, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Among his epigrams are epitaphs 
on Alexander and on Philip; his date is further fixed by 
the mention of Potidaea in another epigram, as Cassander, 
who died B.C. 296, changed the name of the city into 
Cassandrea. Eleven epigrams are extant under his name, 
but one is headed ‘ Adaeus of Mitylene’ and may be by a 
different hand, as Adaeus was a common Macedonian name. 
They are chiefly poems of country life, prayers to Demeter 
and Artemis, and hunting scenes, full of fresh air, with a 
serious sense of religion and something of Macedonian 
gravity. The picture they give of the simple and refined 
life of the Greek country gentleman, like Xenophon in his 
old age at Scillus, is one of the most charming and intimate 
glimpses we have of the ancient world, carried on quietly 
among the drums and tramplings of Alexander’s conquests, 
of which we are faintly reminded by another epigram on an 
Indian beryl. 

ANYTE of Tegea is one of the foremost names among the 
epigrammatists, and it is somewhat surprising that we know 
all but nothing of her from external sources. ‘The lilies of 
Anyte’ stand at the head of the list of poets in the Garland 
of Meleager, 7. 5; and Antipater of Thessalonica in a cata- 
logue of poetesses (Anth. Pal. ix. 26) speaks of ’ Avitns croma 
OyAvtv “Ounpov. The only epigram which gives any clue to 
her date is one on the death of three Milesian girls in a 
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Gallic invasion, probably that of B.c. 279; but this is headed 
‘Anyte of Mitylene, and is very possibly by another hand. 
A late tradition says that a statue of her was made by the 
sculptors Cephisodotus and Euthycrates, whose date is 
about 300 B.C., but even if this was so, it may have been 
made after her time and when her reputation had been long 
established. Twenty-four epigrams are ascribed to her, 
twenty of which seem genuine. They are so fine that some 
critics have wished to place her in the great lyric period ; 
but their deep and most refined feeling for nature rather 
belongs to this age. They are principally dedications and 
epitaphs, written with great simplicity of description and 
much of the grand style of the older poets, and showing 
(if the common theory as to her date be true) a deep and 
sympathetic study of Simonides. 

Probably to this group belong also the following poets : 

HEGESIPPUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, three dedications and five epitaphs, in a simple 
and severe style. The reference in the Garland of Meleager, 
7, 25, to ‘the maenad grape-cluster of Hegesippus’ is so 
wholly inapplicable to these that we must suppose it to 
refer to a body of epigrams now lost, unless this be the 
same Hegesippus as the poet of the New Comedy who 
flourished at Athens about 300 B.c., and the reference be 
to him as a comedian rather than an epigrammatist. 

PERSES, called ‘the Theban’ in the heading of one 
epigram, ‘the Macedonian’ in that of another (no differ- 
ence of style can be traced between them), a poet of the 
same type as Addaeus, with equal simplicity and good 
taste, but inferior power. The Garland of Meleager, 7, 26, 
speaks of ‘the scented rush of Perses.’ There are nine 
epigrams of his in the Palatine Anthology, including some 
beautiful epitaphs. 

PHAEDIMUS of Bisanthe in Macedonia, author of an epic 
called the Heracleia according to Athenaeus, ‘The gilli- 
flower of Phaedimus’ is mentioned in the Garland of 
Meleager, 7. 51. Two of the four epigrams under his name, 
a beautiful dedication, and a very noble epitaph, are in this 
selection; the other two, which are in the appendix of 
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epigrams in mixed metres at the end of the Palatine 
Anthology (Section xiii.) are very inferior, and seem to 
be by another hand. 


(2) Under this head is a group of three distinguished 
poets and critics : 

PHILETAS of Cos, a contemporary of Alexander, and 
tutor to the children of Ptolemy I. He was chiefly distin- 
guished as an elegiac poet. Theocritus (vii. 39) names him 
along with Asclepiades as his master in style, and Pro- 
pertius repeatedly couples him in the same way with Calli- 
machus. If one may judge from the few fragments extant, 
chiefly in Stobaeus, his poetry was simpler and more dignified 
than that of the Alexandrian school, of which he may be 
called the founder. He was also one of the earliest commen- 
tators on Homer, the celebrated Zenodotus being his pupil. 

SIMMIAS of Rhodes, who fl. rather before 300 B.C., and 
was the author of four books of miscellaneous poems includ- 
ing an epic history of Apollo. ‘The tall wild-pear of 
Simmias’ is in the Garland of Meleager, 7. 30. Two of the 
seven epigrams under his name in the Palatine Anthology 
are headed ‘Simmias of Thebes. This would be the 
disciple of Socrates, best known as one of the interlocutors 
in the Phaedo. But these epigrams are undoubtedly of the 
Alexandrian type, and quite in the same style as the rest ; 
and the title is probably a mistake. Simmias is also the 
reputed author of several of the ypimor or pattern-poems 
at the end of the Palatine Ms. 

ASCLEPIADES, son of Sicelides of Samos, who flourished 
B.C. 290, one of the most brilliant authors of the period. 
Theocritus (¢. ¢. supra) couples him with Philetas as a model 
of excellence in poetry. This passage fixes his date towards 
the end of the reign of Ptolemy 1, to whose wife Berenice 
and daughter Cleopatra there are references in his epigrams. 
There are forty-three epigrams of his in the Anthology ; 
nearly all of them amatory, with much wider range and 
more delicate feeling than most of the erotic epigrams, and 
all with the firm clear touch of the classical period. There 
are also one or two fine epitaphs. The reference in the 
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Garland of Meleager, 7. 46, to ‘the wind-flowers of the son 
of Sicelides’ is another of Meleager’s exquisite criticisms. 


(3) LeonIDAS OF TARENTUM is the reputed author of 
one hundred and eleven epigrams in the Anthology, chiefly 
dedicatory and sepulchral. In the case of some of these, 
however, there is confusion between him and his namesake, 
Leonidas of Alexandria, the author of about forty epigrams 
in the Anthology, who lived in the reign of Nero. In two 
epigrams Leonidas speaks of himself as a poor man, and in 
another, an epitaph written for himself, says that he led a 
wandering life and died far from his native Tarentum. His 
date is most nearly fixed by the inscription (Amth. Pal. vi. 
130, attributed to him on the authority of Planudes) for a 
dedication by Pyrrhus of Epirus after a victory over Anti- 
gonus and his Gallic mercenaries, probably that recorded 
under B.c. 274. Tarentum, with the other cities of Magna 
Graecia, was about this time in the last straits of the struggle 
against the Italian confederacy ; this or private reasons may 
account for the tone of melancholy in the poetry of Leonidas. 
He invented a particular style of dedicatory epigram, in 
which the implements of some trade or profession are enu- 
merated in ingenious circumlocutions; these have been 
singled out for special praise by Sainte-Beuve, but will 
hardly be interesting to many readers. The Garland of 
Meleager, 7. 15, mentions ‘the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas,’ 
and the phrase well describes the diffuseness and slight want 
of firmness and colour in his otherwise graceful style. 

Nossis of Locri, in Magna Graecia, is the contemporary 
of Leonidas; her date being approximately fixed by an 
epitaph on Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished 300 B.C. 
We know a good many details about her from her eleven 
epigrams in the Anthology, some of which are only inferior 
to those of Anyte. The Garland of Meleager, /. 10, speaks 
of ‘the scented fair-flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets 
Love himself melted the wax’; and, like Anyte, she is men- 
tioned with the characteristic epithet ‘woman-tongued,’ by 
Antipater of Thessalonica in his list of poetesses. She 
herself claims (Anth. Pal. vii. 718) to be a rival of Sappho. 
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To the same, or a somewhat later date, must be assigned 
PHANIAS, the author of eight epigrams in the Anthology, 
four of which are dedications in the manner of Leonidas. 
‘The corn-flowers of Phanias’ are mentioned in the Garland 
of Meleager, 7 20. The epitaph in this selection (111. 40) is, 
however, given by Planudes under the name of Theophanes, 
and may be by a different author. It is much simpler and 
finer than any of the rest. 

THEOCRITUS of Syracuse—so he is called, but it is not 
certain whether he was born in Sicily or in Cos—lived for 
some time at Alexandria under Ptolemy IL, about 280 B.c., 
and afterwards at Syracuse under Hiero 11. From some 
allusions to the latter in the Idyls, it seems that he lived 
into the first Punic war, which broke out B.c. 264. Twenty- 
nine epigrams are ascribed to him on some authority or 
other in the Anthology; of these Ahrens allows only nine 
as authentic. 

NIcrAs of Miletus, physician, scholar, and poet, was the 
contemporary and close friend of Theocritus. Idyl xi. is 
addressed to him, and the scholiast says he wrote an idyl in 
reply to it; Idyl xxii. was sent with the gift of an ivory 
spindle to his wife, Theugenis; and one of Theocritus’ 
epigrams (Anzth. Pal. vi. 337) was written for him as a dedi- 
cation. There are eight epigrams of his in the Anthology 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 398 is wrongly attributed to him, and should 
be referred to Nicarchus), chiefly dedications and _ inscrip- 
tions for rural places in the idyllic manner. ‘The green 
mint of Nicias’ is mentioned, probably with an allusion to 
his profession, in the Garland of Meleager, /. 19. 

CALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, the most celebrated and 
the most wide in his influence of Alexandrian scholars and 
poets, was descended from the noble family of the Battiadae 
of Cyrene. He studied at Alexandria, and was appointed 
principal keeper of the Alexandrian library by Ptolemy IL, 
about the year 260 B.c._ This position he held till his death 
twenty years later. He was a prolific author in both prose 
and verse. Sixty-three epigrams of his are preserved in 
the Palatine Anthology and two more by Strabo and 
Athenaeus; five others in the Anthology ate ascribed to 
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him on more or less doubtful authority. He brought to 
the epigram the utmost finish of which it is capable. Many 
of his epigrams are spoiled by over-elaboration and affected 
daintiness of style; but when he writes simply his execution 
is incomparable. The Garland of Meleager, 2. 21, speaks of 
‘the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of acid 
honey’; and there is in all his work a pungent flavour 
which is sometimes bitter and sometimes exquisite. 

POSEIDIPPUS, the author of twenty-five extant epigrams, 
of which twenty are in the Anthology, is more than once 
referred to as ‘the epigrammatist, as though a different 
person from Poseidippus the comedian, the last distin- 
guished name of the New Comedy, who began to exhibit 
after the death of Menander in B.c. 291. He probably lived 
somewhat later; the Garland of Meleager, /. 45, couples 
‘the wild corn-flowers of Poseidippus and Hedylus,’ and 
Hedylus was the contemporary of Callimachus. One of 
his epigrams refers to the Stoic Cleanthes, who became head 
of the school B.c. 263 and died about B.C. 220, as though 
already an old master. 

With Poseidippus may be placed METRODORUS, the author 
of an epigram in reply to one by Poseidippus (XII. 39, 40 in 
this selection). Whether this be contemporary or not, it 
can hardly be of the same authorship as the forty arith- 
metical problems which are given in an appendix to the 
Palatine Anthology (Section XIV.), or the epigram on a 
Byzantine lawyer, Anth. Pal. ix. 712. These may be all 
by a geometrician of the name who is mentioned as having 
lived in the age of Constantine. 

MOoERO or Myko of Byzantium, daughter of the tragedian 
Homerus, flourished towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy 
IL, about 250 B.C. She wrote epic and lyric poetry as well 
as epigrams; a fragment of her epic called Mnemosyne is 
preserved in Athenaeus. Antipater of Thessalonica men- 
tions her in his list of famous poetesses. Of the ‘many 
martagon-lilies of Moero’ in the Anthology of Meleager 
(Garland, l. 5) only two are extant, both dedications. 

NICAENETUS of Samos flourished about the same time. 
There are four epigrams of his in the Anthology, and 
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another is quoted by Athenaeus, who, in connection with 
a Samian custom, adduces him as ‘a poet of the country.’ 
He also wrote epic poems. The Garland of Meleager, /. 29, 
speaks of ‘the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus.’ 

EUPHORION of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian and poet, 
was born B.C. 274, and in later life was chief librarian at 
the court of Antiochus the Great, who reigned B.C. 224-187. 
His poems, translated into Latin by G. Cornelius Gallus 
(Virgil, Acl. vi. 64-73, x. 50, 51), had an immense reputa- 
tion. His influence on Latin poetry provoked the well- 
known sneer of Cicero (Zuse. iii 19) at the cantores 
Euphorionis; cf. also Cic. de Div. ii. 64, and Suetonius, 
Tiberius, C. 70. Only two epigrams of his are extant in 
the Palatine Anthology. The Garland of Meleager, / 23, 
speaks of ‘the rose-campion of Euphorion.’ 

RHIANUS of Crete flourished about 200 B.c., and was 
chiefly celebrated as an epic poet. Besides mythological 
epics, he wrote metrical histories of Thessaly, Elis, Achaea, 
and Messene; Pausanias quotes verses from the last of 
these, MJessen. i. 6, xvii. 11. Suetonius, Zc. supra, mentions 
him along with Euphorion as having been greatly admired 
by Tiberius. There are nine epigrams by him, erotic and 
dedicatory, in the Palatine Anthology, and another is 
quoted by Athenaeus. The Garland of Meleager, 7 11, 
couples him with the marjoram-blossom. 

THEODORIDES of Syracuse, the author of nineteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, flourished towards the close of the 
third century B.C., one of his epigrams being an epitaph on 
Euphorion. He also wrote lyric poetry; Athenaeus men- 
tions a dithyrambic poem of his called the Centaurs, and a 
Flymun to Love. The Garland of Meleager, 4 53, speaks of 
‘the fresh-blossoming festal wild-thyme of Theodorides.’ 

A little earlier in date is MNASALCAS of Plataeae, near 
Sicyon, on whom Theodorides wrote an epitaph (Azth. Pal. 
xiii, 21), which speaks of him as imitating Simonides, and 
criticises his style as turgid. This criticism is not borne 
out by his eighteen extant epigrams in the Palatine Antho- 
logy, which are in the best manner, with something of the 
simplicity of his great model, and even a slight austerity of 
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style which takes us back to Greece Proper. The Garland 
of Meleager seizes this quality when it speaks, 2 16, of ‘the 
tresses of the sharp pine of Mnasalcas.’ 

Contemporary with Mnasalcas is PHAENNUS, coupled in 
the Garland of Meleager, 7 30, with the terebinth or 
turpentine-tree (Pzstacia terebinthus), Nothing else is 
known of him, and only two epigrams of his are extant. 

MoscHus of Syracuse, the last of the pastoral poets, 
flourished towards the end of the third century B.C., perhaps 
as late as B.C. 200 if he was the friend of the grammarian 
Aristarchus. A single epigram of his is extant in Planudes. 
The Palatine Anthology includes his idyll of Love the Run- 
away (ix. 440), and the lovely hexameter fragment by 
Cyrus (ix. 136), which has without authority been attri- 
buted to him and is generally included among his poems. 

To this period may belong DIOTIMUS, whose name is at 
the head of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. One of 
these is headed ‘Diotimus of Athens, one ‘Diotimus of 
Miletus, the rest have the name simply. Nothing is known 
from other sources of any one of them. An Athenian 
Diotimus was one of the orators surrendered to Antipater 
B.C. 322, and some of the epigrams might be of that period. 
A grammarian Diotimus of Adramyttium is mentioned in 
an epigram by Aratus of Soli (who fl. 270 B.c.); perhaps he 
was the poet of the Garland of Meleager, which speaks, 
/, 27, of ‘the quince from the boughs of Diotimus.’ 

AUTOMEDON of Aetolia is named as the author of an 
epigram in the Palatine Anthology, of which the first two 
lines are in Planudes under the name of Theocritus ; it is in 
his manner, and in the best style of this period. There are 
twelve other epigrams by an Automedon of the Roman 
period in the Anthology, one of them headed ‘ Automedon 
of Cyzicus. From internal evidence these belong to the 
reign of Nerva or Trajan. An Automedon was one of the 
poets in the Anthology of Philippus (Gaz/and, /. 11), but is 
most probably different from both of these, as that collection 
cannot well be put later than the reign of Nero, and pur- 
ports to include only poets subsequent to Meleager: cf. 
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THEAETETUS is only known as the author of three epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology (a fourth usually ascribed 
to him, Axth. Pal. vii. 444, should be referred to Theaetetus 
Scholasticus, zzfra, p. 334), and two more in Diogenes 
Laértius. From one of these last, an epitaph on the 
philosopher Crantor, who died soon after 300 B.C., he may 
be probably identified with the Theaetetus praised by 
Callimachus (Ath. Pal. ix. 565) as having abandoned poetry 
for philosophy. 


(4) ALCAEUS of Messene, who flourished 200 B.C., repre- 
sents the literary and political energy still surviving in 
Greece under the Achaean League. Many of his epigrams 
touch on the history of the period; several are directed 
against Philip 11. of Macedonia. The earliest to which a 
date can be fixed is on the destruction of Macynus in 
Aetolia by Philip, B.c. 218 or 219 (Polyb. iv. 65), and the 
latest on the dead at the battle of Cynoscephalae, B.c. 197, 
written before their bones were collected and buried by 
order of Antiochus B.c. 191. This epigram is mentioned 
by Plutarch as having given offence to the Roman general 
Flamininus, on account of its ascribing to the Aetolians an 
equal share with the Romans in the honour of the victory. 
Another is on the freedom of Flamininus, proclaimed at the 
Isthmia B.c. 196. An Alcaeus was one of the Epicurean 
philosophers expelled from Rome by decree of the Senate 
in B.C. 173, and may be the same. Others of his epigrams 
are on literary subjects. All are written in a hard style. 
There are twenty-two in all in the Anthology. Some of 
them are headed ‘Alcaeus of Mitylene, but there is no 
doubt as to the authorship; the confusion of this Alcaeus 
with the lyric poet of Mitylene could only be made by one 
very ignorant of Greek literature. The Garland of Mele- 
ager, /. 13, couples him with the hyacinth. 

Of the same period is DAMAGETUS, the author of twelve 
epigrams in the Anthology, and included as ‘a dark violet’ 
in the Garland of Meleager, /. 21. They are chiefly epi- 
taphs, and are in the best style of the period. 

Dionysius of Cyzicus must have flourished soon after 
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200 B.C. from his epitaph on Eratosthenes, who died B.C. 196. 
Eight other epigrams in the Palatine Anthology,-and four 
more in Planudes, are attributed to a Dionysius. One is 
headed ‘Dionysius of Andros, one ‘Dionysius of Rhodes’ 
(it is an epitaph on a Rhodian), one ‘ Dionysius the Sophist,’ 
the others ‘Dionysius’ simply. There were certainly several 
authors of the name, which was one of the commonest in 
Greece; but no distinction in style can be traced among 
these epigrams, and there is little against the theory that 
most, if not all, are by the same author, Dionysius of Cyzicus. 

DIOSCORIDES, the author of forty-one epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, lived at Alexandria early in the second 
century B.c. An epitaph of his on the comedian Machon 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who also says that Machon was 
master to Aristophanes of Byzantium, who flourished 200 
B.C. His style shows imitation of Callimachus; the Gar- 
land of Meleager, 7. 23, speaks of him as ‘the spice-plant of 
the Muses.’ : 

ARTEMIDORUS, a grammarian, pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and contemporary of Aristarchus, flourished 
about 180 B.C., and is the author of two epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, both mottoes, the one for a Theocritus, 
the other for a collection of the bucolic poets. The former 
is attributed in the Palatine MS. to Theocritus himself, but 
is assigned to Artemidorus on the authority of a MS. of 
Theocritus. 

PAMPHILUS, also a grammarian, and pupil to Aristarchus, 
was one of the poets in the Garland of Meleager (/ 17, ‘the 
spreading plane of the song of Pamphilus’). Only two 
epigrams of his are extant in the Anthology. 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON is one of the most interesting 
figures of the close of this century, when Greek education 
began to permeate the Roman upper classes. Little is 
known about his life; part of it was spent at Rome in the 
society of the most cultured of the nobility. Cicero, On iii. 
194, makes Crassus and Catulus speak of him as familiarly 
known to them, but then dead; the scene of the dialogue is 
laid in B.C. 91. Cicero and Pliny also mention the curious 
fact that he had an attack of fever on his birthday every 
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winter. ‘The young Phoenician cypress of Antipater, in 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 42, refers to him as one of the 
more modern poets in that collection. 

There is much confusion in the Anthology between him 
and his equally prolific namesake of the next century, 
Antipater of Thessalonica. The matter would take long 
to disentangle completely. In brief the facts are these. In 
the Palatine Anthology there are one hundred and seventy- 
eight epigrams, of which forty-six are ascribed to Antipater 
of Sidon and thirty-six to Antipater of Thessalonica, the 
remaining ninety-six being headed ‘ Antipater’ merely. 
Twenty-eight other epigrams are given as by one or other 
in Planudes and Diogenes Laértius. Jacobs assigns ninety 
epigrams in all to the Sidonian poet. Most of them are 
epideictic ; a good many are on works of art and literature ; 
there are some very beautiful epitaphs. There is in his 
work a tendency towards diffuseness which goes with his 
talent in improvisation mentioned by Cicero. 

To this period seem to belong the following poets, of 
whom little or nothing is known: ARISTODICUS of Rhodes, 
author of two epigrams in the Palatine Anthology: ARIS- 
TON, author of three or four epigrams in the style of 
Leonidas of Tarentum: HERMOCREON, author of one 
dedication in the Palatine Anthology and another in Pla- 
nudes: and TYMNES, author of seven epigrams in the 
Anthology, and included in the Garland of Meleager, 
Z, 19, with the ‘the fair-foliaged white poplar’ for his cog- 
nisance, 


(5) MELEAGER son of Eucrates was born at the partially 
Hellenised town of Gadara in Northern Palestine (the 
Ramoth-Gilead of the Old Testament), and educated at 
Tyre. His later life was spent in the island of Cos, where 
he died at an advanced age. The scholiast to the Palatine 
MS. says he flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus ; this 
was Seleucus vi., Epiphanes, who reigned B.C. 95-93. The 
date of his celebrated Anthology cannot be much later, 
as it did not include the poems of his fellow-townsman 
Philodemus, who flourished about B.C. 60 or a little earlier. 

x 
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Like his contemporary Menippus, also a Gadarene, he wrote 
what were known as gzovdoyéAo.a, miscellaneous prose 
essays putting philosophy in popular form with humorous 
illustrations. These are completely lost, but we have frag- 
ments of the Saturae Menippeae of Varro written in imitation 
of them, and they seem to have had a reputation like that of 
Addison and the English essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Meleager’s fame however is securely founded on the 
one hundred and thirty-four epigrams of his own which he 
included in his Anthology. Some further account of the 
erotic epigrams, which are about four-fifths of the whole 
number, is given above, p. 35. For all of these the Mss. of 
the Anthology are the sole source. 

DIoDORUS of Sardis, commonly called ZONAS, is spoken 
of by Strabo, who was a friend of his kinsman Diodorus the 
younger (see zxz/fra, p. 324), as having flourished at the time 
of the invasion of Asia by Mithridates B.c. 88. He was a 
distinguished orator. Both of these poets were included in 
the Anthology of Philippus, and in the case of some of the 
epigrams it is not quite certain to which of the two they 
should be referred. Eight are usually ascribed to Zonas: 
they are chiefly dedicatory and pastoral, with great beauty 
of style and delicate feeling for nature. 

ERYCIUS of Cyzicus flourished about the middle of the 
first century B.c. One of his epigrams is on an Athenian 
woman who had in early life been captured at the sack of 
Athens by Sulla B.c. 80; another is against a grammarian 
Parthenius of Phocaea, possibly the same who was the 
master of Virgil. Of the fourteen epigrams in the Antho- 
logy under the name of Erycius one is headed ‘ Erycius the 
Macedonian’ and may be by a different author. 

PHILODEMUS of Gadara was a distinguished Epicurean 
philosopher who lived at Rome in the best society of the 
Ciceronian age. He was an intimate friend of Piso, the 
consul of B.c. 58, to whom two of his epigrams are 
addressed. Cicero, zz Pzs. 68 foll., where he attacks Piso 
for consorting with Graecul7, almost goes out of his way to 
compliment Philodemus on his poetical genius and the 
unusual literary culture which he combined with the pro- 
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fession of philosophy: and again in the de Fintbus speaks 
of him as ‘a most worthy and learned man.’ He is also 
referred to by Horace, 1 Sat. ii. 121. Thirty-two of his 
epigrams, chiefly amatory, are in the Anthology, and five 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 


IV. Roman period ; from the establishment of the Empire 
to the decay of art and letters after the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, B.C. 30-A.D. 180. 


This period falls into three subdivisions ; (1) poets of the 
Augustan age; (2) those of what may roughly be called the 
Neronian age, about the middle of the first century ; and (3) 
those of the brief and partial renascence of art and letters 
under Hadrian, which before the accession of Commodus 
had again sunk away, leaving a period of some centuries 
almost wholly without either, but for the beginnings of 
Christian art and the writings of the earlier Fathers of the 
Church. Even from the outset of this period the epigram 
begins to fall off. There is a tendency to choose trifling 
subjects, and treat them either sentimentally or cynically. 
The heaviness of Roman workmanship affects all but a few 
of even the best epigrams, and there is a loss of simplicity 
and clearness of outline. Many of the poets of this period, if 
not most, lived as dependants in wealthy Roman families 
and wrote to order: and we see in their work the bad results 
of an excessive taste for rhetoric and the practice of fluent 
but empty improvisation. 


(1) ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA, the author of upwards 
of a hundred epigrams in the Anthology, is the most copious 
and perhaps the most interesting of the Augustan epigram- 
matists. There are many allusions in his work to con- 
temporary history. He lived under the patronage of L. 
Calpurnius Piso, consul in B.C. 15, and afterwards proconsul 
of Macedonia for several years, and was appointed by him 
governor of Thessalonica. One of his epigrams celebrates 
the foundation of Nicopolis by Octavianus, after the battle 
of Actium ; another anticipates his victory over the Parthians 
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in the expedition of B.C. 20; another is addressed to Gaius 
Caesar, who died in A.D. 4. None can be ascribed certainly 
to a later date than this. 

ANTIPHANES the Macedonian is the author of ten epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology; one of these, however, 
is headed ‘Antiphanes of Megalopolis’ and may be by a 
different author. There is no precise indication of time in 
his poems. 

BIANOR of Bithynia is the author of twenty-two epigrams 
in the Anthology. One of them is on the destruction of 
Sardis by an earthquake in A.D. 17. He is fond of senti- 
mental treatment, which sometimes touches pathos but often 
becomes trifling. 

CRINAGORAS of Mitylene lived at Rome as a sort of court 
poet during the latter part of the reign of Augustus. He is 
mentioned by Strabo as a contemporary of some distinction. 
In one of his epigrams he blames himself for hanging on to 
wealthy patrons; several others are complimentary verses 
sent with small presents to the children of his aristocratic 
friends: one is addressed to young Marcellus with a copy 
of the poems of Callimachus. Others are on the return of 
Marcellus from the Cantabrian war, B.C. 25 ; on the victories 
of Tiberius in Armenia and Germany; and on Antonia, 
daughter of the triumvir and wife of Drusus. Another, 
written in the spirit of that age of tourists, speaks of under- 
taking a voyage from Asia to Italy, visiting the Cyclades 
and Corcyra on the way. Fifty-one epigrams are attributed 
to him in the Anthology ; one of these, however (Azth. Pal. 
ix. 235), is on the marriage of Berenice of Cyrene to 
Ptolemy Iil., Euergetes, and must be referred to Callimachus 
or one of his contemporaries. 

Dioporus, son of Diopeithes of Sardis, also called 
Diodorus the Younger, in distinction to Diodorus Zonas 
(supra, p. 322), is mentioned as a friend of his own by 
Strabo, and was a historian and melic poet besides being 
an epigrammatist. Seventeen of the epigrams in the 
Anthology under the name of Diodorus are usually ascribed 
to him, and include a few fine epitaphs. 

EvENusS of Ascalon is probably the author of eight 
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epigrams in the Anthology ; but some of these may belong 
to other epigrammatists of the same name, Euenus of 
Athens, Euenus of Sicily, and Euenus Grammaticus, unless 
the last two of these are the same person. Euenus of 
Athens has been doubtfully identified with Euenus of Paros, 
an elegiac poet of some note contemporary with Socrates, 
mentioned in the Paedo and quoted by Aristotle: and it 
is just possible that some of the best of the epigrams, most 
of which are on works of art, may be his. 

PARMENIO the Macedonian is the author of sixteen 
epigrams in the Anthology, very various in subject and for 
the most part undistinguished. 

These seven poets were included in the Anthology of 
Philippus ; of the same period, but not mentioned by name 
in the proem to that collection, are the following :— 

APOLLONIDES, author of thirty-one epigrams in the 
Anthology, perhaps the same person as an Apollonides of 
Nicaea mentioned by Diogenes Laertius as having lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. One of his epigrams refers to the 
retirement of Tiberius at Rhodes from B.c. 6 to A.D. 2, and 
another mentions D. Laelius Balbus, who was consul in 
B.C. 6, as travelling in Greece. 

GAETULICUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology (vi. 154 and vii. 245 are wrongly ascribed to 
him) is usually identified with Gn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, 
legate of Upper Germany, executed on suspicion of con- 
spiracy by Caligula, A.D. 39, and mentioned as a writer of 
amatory poetry by Martial and Pliny. But the identifica- 
tion is very doubtful, and perhaps he rather belongs to the 
second century A.D. No precise date is indicated in any 
of the epigrams. 

POMPEIUS, author of two epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, also called Pompeius the Younger, is generally 
identified with M. Pompeius Theophanes, son of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene the friend of Pompey the Great, and 
himself a friend of Tiberius according to Strabo. Two 
epigrams ascribed to Phanias and Perses in the Palatine 
Anthology (vii. 537, 539) are given under the name of 
Theophanes, and one headed dédéovoroy in the Palatine 
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Anthology (ix. 647), is under the name of Pompeius, in 
Planudes: probably the ascription is to this poet in each 
case. 

To the same period probably belong QUINTUS MAECIUS 
or MACCIUS, author of twelve epigrams in the Anthology, 
and MARCUS ARGENTARIUS, perhaps the same person as a 
rhetorician Argentarius mentioned by the elder Seneca, 
author of thirty-seven epigrams, chiefly amatory and con- 
vivial, some of which have much grace and fancy. Others 
place him in the age of Hadrian. 


(2) PHILIPPUS of Thessalonica was the compiler of an 
Anthology of epigrammatists subsequent to Meleager (see 
above, p. 16 foll.) and is himself the author of seventy-four 
extant epigrams in the Anthology besides six more dubi- 
ously ascribed to him. He wrote epigrams of all sorts, 
mainly imitated from older writers and showing but little 
original power or imagination. The latest certain historical 
allusion in his own work is one to Agrippa’s mole at Puteoli, 
but Antiphilus, who was included in his collection, certainly 
wrote in the reign of Nero, and probably Philippus was 
of about the same date. Most of his epigrams being merely 
rhetorical exercises on stock themes give no clue to his 
precise period. 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium, whose date is fixed by his 
epigram on the restoration of liberty to Rhodes by 
Nero, A.D. 53 (Tac. Ann. xii. 58), is the author of forty- 
nine epigrams in the Anthology, besides three doubtful. 
Among them are some graceful dedications, pastoral 
epigrams, and sea-pieces. The pretty epitaph on Agricola 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 549) gives no clue to his date, as it certainly 
is not on the father-in-law of Tacitus, and no other person 
of the name appears to be mentioned in history. 

To the same period seems to belong ISIDORUS AEGEATES, 
author of five epigrams in the Anthology, two of them in 
iambic verse. Aegae was one of the commonest names of 
Greek towns; the most famous was in Euboea, but there 
were others in Achaia, Macedonia, Mysia, and Cilicia. An 
Isidorus Scholasticus Bolbythiotes (the last sounds like an 
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Egyptian name, but there was a town Bolbe on the lake of 
the same name in Macedonia), author of one epigram in the 
Anthology which might be of the same period, is generally 
considered to be a different person. 

JULIUS POLYAENUS is the author of a group of three 
epigrams (Anth. Pal. ix. 7-9), which have a high seriousness 
rare in the work of this period. He has been probably 
identified with a C. Julius Polyaenus who is known from 
coins to have been a duumvir of Corinth (Colonia Julia) 
under Nero. He was a native of Corcyra, to which he 
retired after a life of much toil and travel, apparently as a 
merchant. The epigram by Polyaenus of Sardis (Anth. Pal. 
ix. I), usually referred to the same author, is in a completely 
different manner. 

LUCILIUS, the author of one hundred and twenty-three 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology (twenty others are of 
doubtful authorship) was, as we learn from himself, a gram- 
marian at Rome and a pensioner of Nero. He published 
two volumes of epigrams, somewhat like those of Martial, 
in a satiric and hyperbolical style.! 

NICARCHUS is the author of forty-two epigrams of the 
same kind as those of Lucilius. Another given under his 
name (Aznth. Pal. vii. 159) is of the early Alexandrian 
period, perhaps by Nicias of Miletus, as the converse mistake 
is made in the Palatine MS. with regard to xi. 398. A large 
proportion of his epigrams are directed against doctors. 
There is nothing to fix the precise part of the century in 
which he lived. 

To some part of this century also belong SECUNDUS of 
Tarentum and MYRINUS, each the author of four epigrams 
in the Anthology. Nothing further is known of either. 


(3) STRATO of Sardis, the collector of the Anthology 
called Motca Iladtxy Xtparwvos and extant, apparently in 
an imperfect and mutilated form, as the twelfth section or 
first appendix of the Palatine Anthology, may be placed 
with tolerable certainty in the reign of Hadrian. Besides 


1 The spelling Zacé//ius is a mere barbarism, the/ being doubled to indicate 
the long vowel: so we find DrarvANos, etc. 
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his ninety-four epigrams preserved in his own Anthology, 
five others are attributed to him in the Palatine Anthology 
and one more in Planudes. For a fuller discussion of his 
date see above, p. 18. 

AMMIANUS is the author of twenty-nine epigrams in the 
Anthology, all irrisory. One of them (Anth. Pal. xi. 226) 
is imitated from Martial, ix. 30. Another sneers at the 
neo-Atticism which had become the fashion in Greek prose 
writing. His date is fixed by an attack on Antonius 
Polemo, a well-known sophist of the age of Hadrian. 

THYMOCLES is only known from his single epigram in 
Strato’s Anthology. It is in the manner of Callimachus 
and may perhaps be of the Alexandrian period. 

To this or an earlier date belongs ARCHIAS of Mitylene, 
the author of a number of miscellaneous epigrams, chiefly 
imitated from older writers such as Antipater and Leonidas. 
Forty-one epigrams in all are attributed on some authority 
to one Archias or another; most have the name simply ; 
some are headed ‘ Archias the Grammarian,’ ‘ Archias the 
Younger,’ ‘ Archias the Macedonian, ‘ Archias of Byzantium.’ 
All are sufficiently like each other in style to be by the 
same hand. Some have been attributed to Cicero’s client, 
Archias of Antioch, but they seem to be of a later period. 

To the age of Hadrian also belongs the epigram inscribed 
on the Memnon statue at Thebes with the name of its 
author, ASCLEPIODOTUS, IX. 19 in this selection. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS of Alexandria, mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, who gave his name to the 
Ptolemaic system of the heavens, flourished in the latter 
half of the second century. His chief works are the Meyary 
LwyTakts THe’ Actpovoulas in thirteen books, known to the 
Middle Ages in its Arabian translation under the title of 
the Almagest, and the Vewypagixh ‘Y diyyno in eight books. 
He also wrote on astrology, chronology and music. A 
single epigram of his on his favourite science is preserved 
in the Anthology. Another commonplace couplet under the 
name of Ptolemaeus is probably by some different author. 

LUCIAN of Samosata in Commagene, perhaps the most 
important figure in the literature of this period, was born 
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about A.D. 120. He practised as an advocate at Antioch, 
and travelled very extensively throughout the empire. He 
was appointed procurator of a district of Egypt by Com- 
modus (Emperor A.D. 180-192) and probably died about 
A.D. 200. Besides his voluminous prose works he is the 
author of forty epigrams in the Anthology, and fourteen 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful or insufficient 
authority. 

To some part of this period appear to belong ALPHEUS of 
Mitylene, author of twelve epigrams, some school-exercises, 
others on ancient towns, Mycenae, Argos, Tegea, and Troy, 
which he appears to have visited as a tourist ; CARPYLLIDES 
or CARPHYLLIDES, author of one fine epitaph and another 
dull epigram in the moralising vein of this age: GLAUCUS 
of Nicopolis, author of six epigrams (one is headed ‘Glaucus 
of Athens,’ but is in the same late imperial style; and in 
this period the citizenship of Athens was sold for a trifle by 
the authorities to any one who cared for it: cf. the epigram 
of Automedon, Anth. Pal. xi. 319); and SATYRUS (whose 
name is also given as Satyrius, Thy lus, Thyillus, and Satyrus 
Thyillus), author of nine epigrams, chiefly dedications and 
pastoral pieces, some of them of great delicacy and beauty. 


V. Byzantine period ; from the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople, A.D. 330, to the formation of 
the Palatine Anthology in the reign of Constantine Por- 
plyrogenitus, about the middle of the tenth century. 


For the first two centuries of this period hardly any 
names have to be chronicled. Literature had almost ceased 
to exist except among lexicographers and grammarians ; 
and though epigrams, Christian and pagan, continued to be 
written, they are for the most part of no literary account 
whatever. One name only of importance meets us before 
the reign of Justinian. 

PALLADAS of Alexandria is the author of one hundred 
and fifty-one epigrams (besides twenty-three more doubtful) 
in the Anthology. His sombre figure is one of the last of 
the purely pagan world in its losing battle against Christi- 
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anity. One of the epigrams attributed to him on the 
authority of Planudes is an eulogy on the celebrated 
Hypatia, daughter of Theon of Alexandria, whose tragic 
death took place A.D. 415 in the reign of Theodosius the 
Second. Another was, according to a scholium in the 
Palatine MS., written in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens, joint-Emperors 364-375 A.D. The epigram on the 
destruction of Berytus, IX. 27 in this selection, gives no 
certain argument of date. Palladas was a grammarian 
by profession. An anonymous epigram (Amth. Pal. ix. 
380) speaks of him as of high poetical reputation; and, 
indeed, in those dark ages the bitter force that underlies his 
harsh thought and half-barbarous language is enough to 
give him a place of note. Casaubon dismisses him in two 
contemptuous words, as ‘ versificator insulstsstmus’; this is 
true of a great part of his work, and would perhaps be true 
of it all but for the saeva zndignatio which kindles the verse, 
not into the flame of poetry, but as it were to a dull red 
heat. There is little direct allusion in his epigrams to the 
struggle against the new religion. One epigram speaks 
obscurely of the destruction of the idols of Alexandria 
by the Christian populace in the archiepiscopate of Theo- 
philus, A.D. 389; another in even more enigmatic language 
(Anth, Pal. x. 90) seems to be a bitter attack on the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection; and a scornful couplet against 
the swarms of Egyptian monks might have been written by 
a Reformer of the sixteenth century. For the most part 
his sympathy with the losing side is only betrayed in his 
despondency over all things. But it is in his criticism 
of life that the power of Palladas lies; with a remorse- 
lessness like that of Swift he tears the coverings from 
human frailty and holds it up in its meanness and misery. 
The lines on the Descent of Man (Anth. Pal. x. 45), which 
unfortunately cannot be included in this selection, fall as 
heavily on the Neo-Platonist martyr as on the Christian 
persecutor, and remain even now among the most mordant 
sarcasms ever passed upon mankind. 

To the same period in thought—beyond this there is no 
clue to their date—belong AESOPUS and GLYCON, each the 
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author of a single epigram in the Palatine Anthology. 
They belong to the age of the Byzantine metaphrasts, 
when infinite pains were taken to rewrite well-known 
poems or passages in different metres, by turning Homer 
into elegiacs or iambics, and recasting pieces of Euripides 
or Menander as epigrams. 

A century later comes the Byzantine lawyer, MARIANUS, 
mentioned by Suidas as having flourished in the reign of 
Anastasius L, A.D. 491-518. He turned Theocritus and 
Apollonius Rhodius into iambics. There are six epigrams 
of his in the Anthology, all descriptive, on places in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. 

At the court of Justinian, A.D. 527-565, Greek poetry 
made its last serious effort ; and together with the imposing 
victories of Belisarius and the final codification of Roman 
law carried out by the genius of Tribonian, his reign is 
signalised by a group of poets who still after three hundred 
years of barbarism handled the old language with remark- 
able grace and skill, and who, though much of their work is 
but clever imitation of the antique, and though the verbosity 
and vague conventionalism of all Byzantine writing keeps 
them out of the first rank of epigrammatists, are neverthe- 
less not unworthy successors of the Alexandrians, and 
represent a culture which died hard. Most, if not all of 
them, were either lawyers and jurists, or high officials in 
the civil service or the imperial household. 

AGATHIAS son of Mamnonius, poet and historian, was 
born at Myrina in Mysia about the year 536 A.D. He 
received his early education in Alexandria, and at eighteen 
went to Constantinople to study law. Soon afterwards he 
published a volume of poems called Daphniaca in nine 
books. The preface to it (Anh. Pal. vi. 80) is still extant, 
and many of his epigrams were no doubt included in it. 
His History, which breaks off abruptly in the fifth book, 
covers the years 553-558 A.D.; in the preface to it he 
speaks of his own early works, including his Anthology of 
recent and contemporary epigrams, of which a further 
account is given above, p. 19 foll. One of the most pleasant 
of his poems is an epistle to his friend Paulus Silentiarius, 
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written from a country house on the opposite coast of the 
Bosporus, where he had retired to pursue his legal studies 
away from the temptations of the city. He tells us himself 
that law was distasteful to him, and that his time was 
chiefly spent in the study of ancient poetry and history. In 
later life he seems to have returned to Myrina, where he 
carried out improvements in the town and was regarded as 
the most distinguished of the citizens (Ath. Pal. ix. 662). 
He is believed to have died about 582 A.D. Agathias is the 
author of ninety-seven epigrams in the Anthology, in a 
facile and diffuse style; often they are exorbitantly long, 
some running to twenty-four and even twenty-eight lines. 
A number of Christian epigrams of his have also been pre- 
served, some of which (2g. Anth. Pal. i. 37-39) are not 
unworthy of a place alongside those of the classical Greek 
poets. 

ARABIUS, author of seven epigrams in the Anthology, is 
called Scholasticus or (in the Byzantine usage) lawyer. 
Four of his epigrams are on works of art, one is a descrip- 
tion of an imperial villa on the coast near Constantinople, 
and the other two are in praise of Longinus, prefect of 
Constantinople under Justinian. One of these last is referred 
to in an epigram by Macedonius (Auth. Pal. x. 380). 

ERATOSTHENES, called Scholasticus, is the author of five 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology. Epigrams by Julianus, 
Macedonius, and Paulus Silentiarius, are ascribed to him in 
other MSS., and from this fact, as well as from the evidence 
of the style, he may be confidently placed under the same 
date. Nothing further is known of him. 

JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, also called JOANNES GRAM- 
MATICUS, is the author of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. 
Three of them are on the destruction of Berytus by earth- 
quake in A.D. 551: from these it may be conjectured that 
he had studied at the great school of civil law there. As to 
his name, a scholiast in Ms. Pal. says, Ody éotw Ovoma. 
BapBovxady yap mort év Tots [évrds]”1Bypos tod roTapoi. 
But this seems to be an incorrect reminiscence of the name 
"ApBovrddAy, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 
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JULIANUS, commonly called JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS, is 
the author of seventy epigrams (and two more doubtful) in 
the Anthology. His full title is aro vmrapywy Alyirrou, 
or ex-prefect of a division of Egypt, the same office which 
Lucian had held under Commodus. His date is fixed by 
two epitaphs on Hypatius, brother of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who was put to death by Justinian in A.D. 532. 

LEONTIUS, called Scholasticus. author of twenty - four 
epigrams in the Anthology, is generally identified with a 
Leontius Referendarius, mentioned by Procopius under this 
reign. The Referendarii were a board of high officials, 
who, according to the commentator on the Wotctza zmperit, 
transmitted petitions and cases referred from the lower 
courts to the Emperor, and issued his decisions upon them. 
Under Justinian they were eighteen in number, and were 
spectabiles, their president being a Comes. One of the epi- 
grams of Leontius is on Gabriel, prefect of Constantinople 
under Justinian; another is on the famous charioteer Por- 
phyrius. Most of them are on works of art. 

MACEDONIUS of Thessalonica, mentioned by Suidas s. v. 
"Aya@cas as consul in the reign of Justinian, is the author of 
forty-four epigrams in the Anthology, the best of which are 
some delicate and fanciful amatory pieces. 

PAULUS, always spoken of with his official title of SILEN- 
TIARIUS, author of seventy-nine epigrams (and six others 
doubtful) in the Anthology, is the most distinguished poet 
of this period. Our knowledge of him is chiefly derived 
from Agathias, Hzst. v. 9, who says he was of noble birth 
and great wealth, and head of the thirty Silentiarii, or 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, who were among the highest 
functionaries of the Byzantine court. Two of his epigrams 
are replies to two others by Agathias (Anth. Pal. v. 292, 
293; 299, 300); another is on the death of Damocharis of 
Cos, Agathias’ favourite pupil, lamenting with almost literal 
truth that the harp of the Muses would thenceforth be silent. 
Besides the epigrams, we possess a long description of the 
church of S. Sophia by him, partly in iambics and partly 
in hexameters, and a poem in dimeter iambics on the hot 
springs of Pythia. The ‘grace and genius beyond his age, 
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which Jacobs justly attributes to him, reach their highest 
point in his amatory epigrams, forty in number, some of 
which are not inferior to those of Meleager. 

RUFINUS, author of thirty-nine (and three more doubtful) 
amatory epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, is no doubt of 
the same period. In the heading of one of the epigrams he 
is called Rufinus Domesticus. The exact nature of his 
public office cannot be determined from this title <A 
Domestic was at the head of each of the chief departments 
of the imperial service. 

THEAETETUS, called Scholasticus, is named as the author 
of four epigrams in the Palatine and three more in the 
Planudean Anthology. His date is fixed by allusions to 
Domninus, Prefect of Constantinople under the elder Justin, 
and to Julianus Antecessor, the jurist to whom Priscian 
dedicated his famous Latin Grammar. 

Probably to the same period belongs the THEOPHANES 
named as the author of two epigrams in the miscellaneous 
appendix (XV.) to the Palatine Anthology, one of them in 
answer to an epigram by Constantinus Siculus, as to whose 
date there is the same uncertainty. 

To the reign of Justinian also belongs the celebrated 
Syrian philosopher DAMASCIUS, or the Damascene (his own 
name has not been recorded), author of a single fine couplet 
in the Anthology. His philosophical works are both numer- 
ous and important, but he is not known otherwise as a verse- 
writer. He was the last head of the Neo-Platonic School, 
and the last person who taught from the chair of Plato. 
When Justinian closed the Schools of Athens A.D. 529, 
Damascius was one of the seven philosophers who sought 
refuge from Christian intolerance at the court of Khosru 
Nushirwan, and who on their return were expressly ex- 
empted by treaty from the penal laws against Pagans. The 
story is given by Gibbon, c. xl. 

With this brief latter summer the history of Greek poetry 
practically ends. The epigrams of Damocharis, the pupil of 
Agathias, seem already to show the decomposition of the 
art. The imposing fabric of empire reconstructed by the 
genius of Justinian and his ministers had no solidity, and 
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was crumbling away even before the death of its founder: 
while the great plague, beginning in the fifteenth year of 
Justinian, continued for no less than fifty-two years to ravage 
every province of the empire and depopulate whole cities 
and provinces. In such a period as this the fragile and 
exotic poetry of the Byzantine Renaissance could not sustain 
itself. Polititical and theological epigrams continued to be 
written in profusion; but the collections may be searched 
through in vain for a single touch of imagination or beauty. 
Under the reign of Constantine VII. (A.D. 911-959) comes the 
last shadowy name in the Anthology. 

COMETAS, called Chartularius or Keeper of the Records, 
is the author of six epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, 
besides a poem in hexameters on the Raising of Lazarus. 
From some marginal notes in the MS. it has been inferred 
that he was a contemporary of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Three of the epigrams are on a revised text of Homer which 
he edited. None are of any literary value, except for the 
one beautiful pastoral couplet, VI. 10 in this selection, in 
which we seem to hear the very voice of ancient poetry 
bidding the world a lingering and reluctant farewell. 
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THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Anth. Pal. iv. t. 

7, 2. tpyvobéray MS. corr. Reiske. The fluctuation between Doric and 
Ionic forms in the poem is rather perplexing. 

2.7. xopév MS. corrected into yop@v. Reiske alters (but needlessly) 
to ropav, agreeing with vuver, ‘clear songs’. 

7. 13. The hyacinth is called ‘vocal’ in allusion to the inscribed 
petals familiar to English readers from Lycidas: the ypamra taxi Oos 
of Theocritus, x. 28. 

Z. 17. owns MS. corr. Grafe. 

7. 23. Gpewov MS. corr. Heyne: ev Movoas xuxAduvor, Boissonade. 

7.24. The poet who ‘took his surname from the Dioscuri’ is 
Dioscorides. 

Z. 27. yAukv pédos MS. with a correction which seems to mean pyov. 
Whether yAuxvpndov be written as one or two words, it means a quince. 

Z, 31. The meaning of this couplet is very uncertain. The text 
printed is that of the Ms. But the question is whether both the words 
dpopuntoo and mapGevidos are proper names, or, if only one, which. 
There is no trace of either an Amometus or a Parthenis elsewhere ; 
and while duopyrowo is a quite suitable epithet for Aeywavos, mapGevis is 
also the name of a flower, a kind of pellitory, of which the phrase Baa 
dv@ea might well be used. The word dcaxvigwy is also suspicious, as 
Meleager uses the aorist participle elsewhere throughout the poem ; 
if mapOevis is the flower, the words Bad dvaxvifov must conceal the 
name of another poet. But conjecture seems futile. 

1. 36. véxrapos eis & edéyous MS. corr. Hermann. 

7. 38. puxpas MS. corr. Hemsterhuys. 

Z. 40. woppupeny kvdpov MS., the latter word corrected into kvap.ov. 
Most editors read xvavoy ; but see note on Z 54 below. In either case 
roppupény should be wopdipeov ; for the vulgate text of this very line 
seems to be the only authority for a feminine xvavos, meaning the corn- 
flower as distinct from the other senses of the word. 

7. 44. The ‘singing gift of Hermes’ is Hermodorus. 

Z. 46. ‘The son of Sicelides’ is Asclepiades, referred to under the 
same name by his pupil Theocritus. 

7.54. The Ms. reading is retained here. But whether the words 
xvavos and xvayos here and in Z. 4o should not be transposed is rather 
uncertain. Of Polycleitus nothing is known; and the few epigrams 


extant under the name of Phanias hardly give ground for saying that 
339 
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the one flower is more appropriate to him than the other. Kvayos is 
no doubt the xcvapos Alyimrios or rose-coloured water-lily (nelumbium 
speciosum). 

2. 57. The usual sense of Pépw xdpw is ‘I render thanks’: but the 
antithesis here is better preserved by the alternative meaning. 


I 

I. Anth. Pal. v. 134. 

7, 1. Kexpomis Xayvvos (feminine here as in the Latin form /agena) 
the ordinary Attic vase with a narrow neck, fully described by a list of 
epithets in another epigram, 7/ra x. 6. 

7. 2. ovpBorrxyn has special aptness as applied to the Anthology to 
which each poet contributes verses. mpomocts, generally ‘a health,’ here 
means the drinking-party itself, the ‘wine’ of Oxford or Cambridge 
language. 

7.3. Zeno and Cleanthes were the first and second masters of the 
Stoic school. The former is probably called xvxvos in allusion to his 
great age; he is said to have died" at 98. So the chorus of old men 
in the Hercules Furens speak of themselves as xixvos ds yépav daoidds 
(2. 692). There is no mention of Zeno ever having written poetry, 
though a book epi moutixns is mentioned in the catalogue of his 
works. Of the poetry of Cleanthes all now extant is a hymn to Zeus 
and the famous quatrain expressing the religious side of Stoicism 
(Epictetus, Echir. c. 53): 

“Ayou O€ p @ Zed kal ov y 7 Hempopern 
drrou wo? vp ei Staretaypévos’ 

ws eWopal y’ doxvos* iv O€ put) OéX@, 
Kakos yevopevos ovdey ATTov eYropat. 


Il. Anth. Pal. vy. 169. 

72,1 and 2 are imitated from Aesch. Ag. 909, where Clytemnestra 
calls her husband 

ynv paveicay vavtiras map’ édrida, 
kdddotov juap clade ex yeiwatos, 
dSorrdpe Supavre wnyaiov péos. 

1. 2. orepavoy needlessly altered in modern editions to ¢épupoy, from 
failure to see the astronomical allusion. The evening rising of the 
Northern Crown is placed by Ovid, Fasv. iii. 459, on the 8th of March. 

2, 3. ndetov MS. with 7dorov in the margin : hence some read #dov. 

4.4. Cf. Soph. Trach. 539, xai viv dv’ obca pipvopev pias bd xAaivns 
imayxddicpa : also Theocr. Hpithal. Hel. 19, and Eur. fr. Peliad. 6, 


drav 8’ bn’ avdpds xAaivav evyevovs Téa7s. 
III. Anth. Pal. v. 170. 


2) ’ iH . : 5 > , 
2,2. amémrvoa, the aorist of quick or sudden action: érémrua’, d 


yepaé, pvOov Eur. /ph, tn Aul. 874. The abruptness of expression in 
this line is almost Oriental. 
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Z, 3. tiva=6yrwa: so in the epigram of Callimachus, 7#/ra iv. 31, the 
MS. reads ovde KedevOw@ yalpw ris moddodvs de Kai Sde hépe. Here 
Meineke would alter riva to rdv. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 161. Headed déndov in Planudes. 

7. 1. BiBXov, the ”Epya kai ‘Hyépa of Hesiod. 

Z 4. €pya mapéxew, ‘to give trouble’, with a play on the name of the 
poem. 

For the use of Hesiod as a school-book, see Plato, Rep. 363 A, and 
(for a common-sense view of the matter) an interesting passage in 
Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii. 22. 


WarAgiin Pal, xi 772 

21. ca nv éomepiny Spyny vyraivopev, ‘at the hour of evening when we 
say good-night’. yatpe and tylawe, as in Latin sa/ve and vale (Suetonius, 
Gala, c. iv.) were used for our ‘good-morning’ and ‘good-night’. 


VI. Anth. Pal. xii. 117. 
1.1. amte, ‘light a torch’, addressed to himself. 
/, 3. ‘Reason and love keep little company’, M.N.D., 1. i. 


VII. Anth. Pal. v. 93. The epigram is modelled on one by Poseidip- 
pus, Anth. Pal. xii. 120. 

7. 3. cvvicracOa here ‘to contend with’: a rare use. 

7, 4. There was a common proverb, pnd ‘HpakAjs mpos dvo. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. v. 64. 
There is a reminiscence throughout the epigram Cen Prom. 992-5: 
mpos Taita pirréabe pév aidadoicca pr0é, 
Aevxomrép@ Se vidds cat Bpovrnpace 
x9oviois Kukdt@ mavyTa Kal Tapacoero, 
yvaprer yap ovdev TOvdE pe. 
1. 2, moppupovra védn, ‘glooming clouds’: as dre mophipn médayos 
péya xvpare Kapa, //. xiv. 16, of the sea darkening with a foamless swell. 
l, 4. xeipova may agree with pe in /. 3, but is more probably acc. pl. 
used adverbially : cf. mAelova mudpeba, infra x. 4. 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 261. 

For the general sense of the epigram cf. the passage in Philostratus, 
p- 355, almost literally translated into English by Jonson in Drink fo 
me only with thine eyes. 

7, 4. The thought is slightly confused, and it is not certain whether 
the olvoydos is the lady herself, which is supported by mpdodepe in /. 2, 
or the cup, like dézas otvoxdor, infra Ep. 14. 

XGA SLO o i 2 

7. 1. Swet is Hermann’s correction of the MS, dvve, and has been 
generally accepted, though dvve: gives a sufficiently good sense, ‘sinks 
in my ears’. 
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1. 2. TdOos and “Ipepos, Longing and Desire, are half personified as 
brothers of Eros; the lover brings them his offering of tears. Cf. zn/ra 
Vili. 3. 

1. 3. éxoiwioe, ‘lets me rest’, precisely as in Soph. A7. 674, dewav 7’ 
dnpa mvevpdray exolmioce oTevoyTa TOvTOY. 


Z, 4. Cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 23, and Dante, Purg. xxx. 48. 


Nell, GHAR, IAC, Es Gil 

Z. 3. brobcica xeidea, ‘bringing up her lips’, drvevori, ‘without draw- 
ing breath’. Cf. Rossetti, The Howse of Life, Litt, *1 leaned low and 
drank ... all her soul’. 


XII. Anth, Pal. v. 177. 

This epigram is imitated from Moschus /d. 1., the "Epos Aparérns. A 
specimen of a proclamation describing a runaway slave and offering a 
reward for his capture may be found in Lucian, Pugtivi, c. 26; and 
two originals found on a papyrus in Egypt, dated B.c. 145 (a little 
earlier than this epigram) are given in Letronne, Fragmens inédits 
@anciens poctes Grecs (printed at the end of Didot’s Aristophanes). 

Z, 3. Avyddaxpus (after the analogy of Avyipavos) has been suggested 
as giving a better antithesis to oua yehor. 

2.5. Plato, Symp. 178 B: yoveis "Epwrtos ovr’ ciow ovre Aéyovta dn’ 
ovdevds ovre idimTov ov're mountov. Eros is one of the uncreated originals 
of things in Hesiod, 7Zeog. 120. In the birds’ cosmogony (Aristoph. 
Av. 696) he springs from a wind-egg laid by Night in the times when 
yn ov8 ap ov& ovpavods jy. 

7, 9. xeivos, ‘there he is’, like @ otros, ‘you here’. 


XII. Anth. Pal. xii. 134. 
The whole epigram is well illustrated by that of Asclepiades, 
Anth. Pal. xii. 135: 


Olvos pwtos €heyxos’ €pav apvovpevoy tiv 
nvuoay ai modal Nexaydpny mpordceis’ 

Kai yap Sdxpucev kal eviotace Kai Te katnpés 
eBrere, ya otyyOels ovk eueve orépavos. 


2.5. With darnra cf. the dmrdv pede of Meleager, infra Ep. 74. 
puopds is an Tonicism for puOuds: odk amd puopod =ovx apvépes, ‘not at 
random’. 


XIV. Anth. Pail. v. 266. 

It was a theory that the aversion from water in persons suffering 
from hydrophobia was caused by their seeing the image of the dog in 
the cup. Plato, Sym. 217 F, mentions a similar curious superstition 
regarding the bite of the serpent. 

1. 6. demas oivoxdoy (cf. supra Ep. 9) must mean the cup into which 
the wine is poured. Some editors read oivoxdov or oivoyder to keep the 
usual sense of the word, ‘ cup-bearer’. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. v. 301, ll. 1-4. Four very feeble lines follow in 
the MSS. 

7. 1. xeio€é pe Sore MS. Pal. corr. Hermann. Plan. reads keioe rayeu pe. 

7. 3. The allusion is to poddxpoos or pododdktvros Has. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 147. 

/. 5. wupoBdarpuxos, ‘balsam-curled’, is one of the curious new com- 
pounds of which Meleager is so fond : cf. pupodheyyns, Anth. Pal. xii. 83. 
Other instances of compounds coined by him are ovpecigairos, épwro- 
madvos, epnuodddos, Saxpuxapns (tnfra Epp. 18, 64, 65, 68): bolder and 
more successful than any of these is yAuxumapOevos, Anth. Pal. ix. 16. 

7. 6. Flowers were scattered over people’s heads as a mark of honour : 
cf. Lucr. 11. 627, minguntque rosarum floribus umbrantes ; Plut. Pomp. 
C. 57, moddol bé kal orehavnpopovtyres td Aapmddav edéxovTo Kal meptE- 
meprov avOoBodovpevoy : and Dante, Purg. xxx. 28: 

dentro una nuvola di fiori 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadea in git dentro e di fuori. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xii. 147. 

The lover finding Heliodora gone is seized with a sudden alarm that 
she has been forcibly carried off, and calls for torches to go in pursuit, 
when he hears her footfall returning : 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head ! 

*O mercy !’ to myself I cried, 
“If Lucy should be dead !’ 


7,1. The construction is a sort of compromise in syntax between 
tis ovras dypios ay ein Bote TovTO aixpaoa; and Tis dypios Téccoy dy 
aixpdoa; aixpd¢eww with cognate acc., ‘to do a deed of arms’ as in 
Soph. Trach. 354, “Epos 5€ vv povos Oedv OédEevev aiypaoa tade, 


XVII. Anth. Pal. v. 144. 

7. 3. pidépacros, ‘dear to lovers’, a common epithet of the rose, is 
here transferred by anticipation to ‘the rose of womanhood’, 

Z. 5. Strictly it is the flowers themselves that would be said to laugh, 
or the meadows to laugh with flowers; for this extension of the 
ordinary metaphor and personification of the meadows cf. Virg. Georg. 
1. 103, 2psa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. v. 143, without an author’s name: ascribed, no 
doubt rightly, to Meleager in Plan. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xii. 114. 


XXI. Anzth. Pal. v. 241. Under the name of Agathias in Planudes, 

/, 3. Suidas s.v. Saomdns quotes this couplet and explains daomhijra as 
émi xax@ mpoomeddCovoay. The origin of the word (an epithet of ’Epuvvs 
in the Odyssey) is obscure. 
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XXII. Anth. Pal. v. 223. Compare with this epigram the beautiful 
Provencal alba (given in Raynouard, Choix des Poésies originales des 
Troubadours, vol. ii. p. 236) beginning Eu un vergier sotz fuelha 
@ albespi, with the refrain, Oy dieus, oy dieus, de Palba tan tost ve ! 

7.1. The planet Venus was ordinarily called Swoddpos by Greek 
astronomers, though it also had the name 6 ras ’"Adpodirns (sc. rAav7jrns). 
It is not certain whether the allusion here is merely to the mythological 
connection of Venus and Mars, or to a conjunction of the two planets. 

2. 3. baéOwv, the god of the sun (as in Homer), whose son the 
Phaethon of later legend was by the Oceanid Clymene wife of Merops. 
There is a good deal of confusion about this myth, another version 
making Phaethon the son of Clymenus and Merope; but the story, 
only mentioned here, of the dawn-star delaying its upward course 
through the eastern sky, seems to relate to the former version. 

7.5. mepi has the force of going round or up and down in a place, 
rather than going round it: cf. ypovi¢ew mepl Atyurrov, Hat. iii. 61. 

7.6. For the Cimmeriaus, ‘on whom the sun looks not in his rising’, 
see Od. xi. 14-19. 

XXII. Anth. Pal. v. 3. 

7. 1. “OpOpos is the grey dawn which is succeeded by the rose-footed 
"Hos or "Hpvyévea. ‘And indeed the dawn was already beginning. 
The hollow of the sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and 
clear; and the valley underneath was flooded with a grey reflection. 
. .. The scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to crow among the 
steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who had made so horrid a clangour 
in the darkness not half-an-hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer 
to greet the coming day’. R.L. Stevenson, The Sire de Malétroit’s Door. 

2. 4. vuxiows niOewv ddpos in rather a different sense, imfravi.1. Here 
it seems to mean the talk of young men in the lesche or gymnasium. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 172. 
.2. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 63, xal mérpov rhx@ yport 


xAcatyopevov, 

1.5. em’ “AXdkpnynv Aids, ‘for Alcmena the bride of Zeus’; by an 
extension of its common meaning ‘ for the purpose of’, émi here comes 
to mean ‘to serve the purpose of’, ‘for the sake of’. "Adkunvn Ads 
like Zpixvdiwvoes Medtotiyn, Aristoph. Eccl. 46, or Hectoris Andromache, 
Virg. Aex. iil. 319. 

2. 6, ndOes avrios, ‘thou didst go contrary’, ze. backward. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 173. 
/. 1. Dawn is represented as the charioteer of the wheeling firmament. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal, v. 279. 
“1. Cf. Petronius, Sat. c. 22, ucernae guogue humore defectae tenue 


et extremum lumen spargebant. 
1. 5. €omepos adj. for the usual éomépios : so again zz/ra Ep. 35. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 150, The first couplet is also quoted by 
Suidas s.v. Gecpoddpos. 

7, 1. 9 ’miBonros, ‘she who is in all men’s mouths’, like the 2/7 
Lydia nominis of Horace: the full phrase 7 ’riBwros avOpomas is used 
Anth, Pal. vir. 345. 

Z, 2. Cerpopdpos, Demeter ; ‘ /egifera Ceres’, Virg. Aen. iv. 58. 

Z, 3. It is not certain what hour of night this implies; the night 
seems in different circumstances to have been divided into three, four, 
or five watches. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 164. 

/. 1, Hecker reads ovx ddanv, which may be right. 

/. 2. The termination -ns as a feminine form is extremely rare ; there 
is perhaps an instance in Avzh. Pal. xii. 81, where Wuxardtny prdya is 
the most probable reading. Others prefer to coin a form dudeéarrdris, 
or to read ind’ €& dmarns, ‘deceitfully dear’, which hardly makes sense. 

2. 4. more is Jacobs’ conjecture for the MS. wapd, which he afterwards 
proposed to retain, changing ex’ to &. But the former makes a 
smoother verse. 


XXIX, Anth. Pal. v. 237. Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 9 (Bergk). 

2. 5. Oupara & ov Adovra MS. corr. Tucker. Other conjectural emenda- 
tions are ov pvovra,‘ unclosing’, and devdovra, ‘ever-welling’. Jacobs 
proposed déppara d5€ ocraddovra, ‘my dripping eyes’. The couplet is 
omitted in Plan., its corruption having probably been considered 
desperate. 

7. 9. Cf. Ovid, Her. xv. 154: moestisstma mater Concinit Ismarium 
Daultas ales Ttyn, Ales Ityn, Sappho desertos cantat amores Hactenus ; 
ut media cetera nocte silent. 

2, 10. The hoopoe, according to Aelian, st. Ax. ii1. 26, builds év rots 
épnpos Kal Tois mayous Tots UW dois: cf, the opening scene of the Lzrds 
of Aristophanes. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. v. 9. Plan. has 77, 1 and 2 under the name of 
Rufinus, and the rest of the epigram later without any author’s name. 

The skill with which the ordinary formulae at the beginning and end 
of a letter, yaipey and éppwao, are woven into the structure of the little 
poem deserves notice, the more so that it cannot be rendered in a 
translation. 

7, 5. 4 émtopxnoayv MS., corr. Hecker. Coressus (see Xen. He//. I. ii. 7, 
Pausan. E/zaca A. xxiv. 8) was the quarter of Ephesus which lay on 
the hill overlooking the harbour and plain. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. v.24. Jacobs points out with truth that the style 
of this epigram is exactly that of Meleager, and suspects that it is 
wrongly attributed to Philodemus. Certainly no other of the thirty-four 
epigrams extant under the name of Philodemus is like this, and most 
of them have a marked style of their own. But it may be an imitation 
of the older poet by the younger, and it is hardly safe, in face of the 
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fact that Planudes agrees with Cephalas in the ascription, to alter the 
title. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vy. 182. To this epigram some editors prefix a 
couplet which occurs as a separate epigram, Anzh, Pal. v. 187, also 
under Meleager’s name : 


Elré Avatvids, Aopxas’ 18 as erirnkta pidovca 
b) 
id / 
Hrs’ ov KpUTTer TAaTTOY Epwra xpovos. 


7. 5. paddov 0’ ert Anp@ MS., corr. Headlam. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 226. 

1. 4. vnpddia pecttypara were peace-offerings of water, milk, and 
honey, without wine. Cf. Aesch. Zum. 107. 

Z. 5. Kat xetO, sc. Tyre, 7. 3. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 280. 
Z, 1. wdOov is the reading of Plan., rovov MS. Pal. 


7. 4. A scholiast on Theocr. xiv. 48 quotes an oracle given to the 
Megarians : 


tpeis 8, @ Meyapeis, ovde tpiror ovde réraprou 
IQ\ , 373) > t ‘oak eS a 
ovdé Svwdékarot, ovr’ ev Noy ovr’ ev apiOpa. 


The phrase had become proverbial: cf. Callimachus in Anzh. Pal. v. 6, 
THs O€ Tadaivyns vippns, as Meyapéwy, ov AOyos o'r” apLOpds. 
Z. 8. Hor. Od. Il. x. 9, zwegratam Veneri pone superbiam. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 256. 
Z. 2. €xmepos for éomépios as in Ep. 26 supra. 
Z, 4. Catull. lxxil. 7, amantem tniuria talis cogit amare magis. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vy. 247. After 7 4 in MS. Pal. follow two more 
lines : 


Kevtpopaves & dyxuotpoy épy ordpa, Kal we Saxdvta 
evOvs exer podéov yxeideos exkpepéa 
which seem to be a fragment of another epigram, and are wanting in 
Plan. 
7, 1. There is a play on the name Ilappevis, ‘the constant’. 
Z, 3. Kal hevyer pidgovra Kal od pirdovta Si@xer of Galatea and the 
Cyclops, Theocr. vi. 17. But the amplification in the next line is 


Macedonius’ own. ‘Pursuing that that flies and flying what pursues’, 
Merry Wives, I. il. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal.v. 23. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus, but 
that is hardly possible. The repetitions are a piece of literary affecta- 
tion peculiar to Callimachus: cf. Amth. Pal. v. 6, xii. 71. 

2. 4. xowpigers is the same as xouacOa motets in /. 1. 

/. 6. abrixa not ‘immediately’, ‘but ‘presently’, ‘by and by’. 
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XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 16. 

/, 1. Hecker alters dépxy to dépxev. mepiddume, MS. Others read 
TepiAaptreis. 

Z, 4. For the idiom cf. Theocr. ii. 156, viv d¢€ re Swdexaraios ad’ & ré 
viv ovd€é rok’ elOov. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 123. 

With this epigram may be compared Spenser’s Epithalamium, Ul. 
372-382, which shows the contrast between the richness of the best 
Renaissance work and the direct simplicity of expression which Greek 
poetry preserves even in its decline. 

Z, 1. Sednvyn paive is from Theocr. ii. 11. 

7. 2. Baddopuévn MS. corr. Knaack. etrpnrou Oupides, latticed windows, 
the Latin fenestrae clatratae or reticulatae (Varro, R. R. U1. 7, Serv. on 
Aen. iii. 152). 

Z. 5. jéas, as often, means éyé ; but it is singularly awkward here in 
antithesis to ryvde. 


XL. Auth. Pal. vy. 84. In Plan. this and the next epigram, together 
with a third couplet (Amth. Pal. v. 83), are set down as a single epigram 
under the name of Dionysius Sophista. All three are quoted by a 
scholiast on Dion Chrysostom, Ovat. 11. de Regno. 

Z, 2. dpoapévn, ‘fastening’, a rare aorist of dpapioxe. It occurs in 
Hesiod, Scut. Her. 320, of Hephaestus forging the shield of Heracles, 
dpodpevos waddunow. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. appendix (xv.) 35. See the note on the last epigram. 

dpyevvdos (a variant of the Homeric dpyevyds) and yporin (for xpos) are 
both dmaé eipnuéva. 

dppa paddov go together, ‘gwo magis’, and xporis is governed by 
kopéons as in Soph. PAz?. 1156, xopéca ordpa capkos. 


SIAM, ANG TAG Bie Wye 

7. 2. Sleep was represented as winged in Greek art; as in the cele- 
brated bronze head of the school of Praxiteles with the wings of a 
night-hawk, found in the bed of a river in Umbria and now in the 
British Museum. 

Z. 3. The reference is to the Z//ad, xiv. 230 foll. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. v. 225. 

Z. 4. Machaon en’ dp {mia ddppaxa eid@s maooev on the wound of 
Menelaus, //. iv. 218. 

7. 5. Cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Anh. Pal. v. 291, Theor 6 rpdcas cat 
dxéooaro. The story of Telephus’ wound being cured by rust scraped 


from the spear of Achilles is in Hyginus, Fad, 101. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v. 91. 
Similiter ineptit Philostratus, says Jacobs, quoting Ep7st. xxx. ré- 
roupd aor arépavoy pddav, od vé Tidy, GAN avrois Te xaptCdpevos Tots 
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pddos, the passage literally translated by Jonson in the second stanza 
of Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 47. 

Cf. with this Ep.66 z/rva, and Apoll. Rhod. iii. 114, foll., where there is 
an elaborate description of Eros and Ganymede playing at aorpayahou. 

/. 2. There is a play on the phrase mvetpa xvBevery which was used of 
running a deadly risk, ‘set one’s life in jeopardy’. Cf. Antipater of 
Sidon in Anth. Pal. vii. 427, last couplet. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. v. 190. 

Z. I. axoiunroe MS. generally altered into dxoiunroy : but the construc- 
tion is like the Virgilian hacret inexpletus lacrimans, Aen. vill. 559. 

7. 2. Cf. Cic. Or. iii. 164, where ¢empestas comissationis is instanced 
as a good metaphor. 

7. 4. The rudderless ship drifts back upon Scylla. There is a 
reminiscence of the scene in the Odyssey, xii. 420 foll. Perhaps there is 
also a play on the name Tpudepa ; cf. Anth. Pal. v. 154. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. xii. 80. 

7, 1. SvoSdkpuros active, ‘weeping sore’: in ddaxpva dvaddxkpura, znfra 
xi. 47, it has its normal passive sense. 

meray Oev rpavpa is a medical phrase, used of a wound after the hard 
swelling has gone down and it has begun to suppurate ; the metaphor 
is continued in dvadpdéyera, ‘sets up inflammation again’, Ovid, 2. A. 
623, volnus in antiquom reditt male firma cicatrix. 

7. 6. Branding (orifew) was the usual punishment inflicted on run- 
away slaves. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 214. 

2, 2, maddopuevay is used in the double sense of the ball being tossed 
and the heart beating. 

/. 4. amddaorpor, ‘against the rules of the game’, which consisted in 
keeping the ball up and not letting it fall to the ground. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. v. 198. 

7, 1. Anpovs, Brunck for Tywovs, MS. As Timo and Timarion are the 
same name, the latter being merely the pet form or diminutive of the 
former, one must be altered, either Tipods into Anpods or Tiapiov into 
Anpapiov. Both names occur in other epigrams of Meleager. 

2. 5. mexpovs is Boissonade’s conjectural restoration of a word which 
has been lost in the MS. owing to the copyist having inadvertently 
written mrepdevras twice over. Others fill up the line with ypuoén, 
yAadupn, or other words. 


L. Anth, Pal. v. 98, with title ddndov, of 8€’Apyiov. In Plan. it is 
run on to another epigram by Capito (Amth. Pal. v. 67). 
42, Eur. H. F, 1245, yéuo xaxdv 84, xodxeér’ 208 darn reO7. 
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LI. Anth. Pal. v. 57. 

Probably on a gem which represented a butterfly, the usual emblem 
of the soul in later classical art, fluttering round a lamp. Miiller, Arch. 
der Kunst § 391, gives an account of the principal gems and reliefs 
which represent the subject. According to him the Psyche-butterfly 
does not occur till the Roman period, and is connected with the 
mystical doctrines of the so-called Orphic school with regard to the 
immortality of the soul. But this epigram shows that the origin of 
the symbolism must be placed earlier. 

Z. 1. mupl ynxouéevny MS., corr. Hecker. 

LII. Anth. Pal. v. 178. 

4. 3. dxpa dvu€w is equivalent to dxpovvyos, ‘with the tips of his nails’. 

2.5. mpos & &re Nourdy is a redundant colloquial phrase like ec non 
etiam. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. v. 110. 
Compare Sir H. Wotton’s lines to the Princess Elizabeth : 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 


LIV. Anth. Pal. v. 137. 

1. 3. ypapera, is entered in the register as my mpoararts : cf. the speech 
of Rhetoric in Lucian, Bzs. Acc. c. 29, omdte povny ue Oavpdtover xai 
ervypapovra aravres mpoortatiy éavTov. 

2. 4. adxpnt@ ovyKepacas, 7.2. he will mix his wine with her name as 
other drinkers do with water. 


LV. Anth. Pal. v. 136. 

2. 1. This line is imitated and expanded from that of Callimachus, 
infra Vill. 4. 

7, 2. ody dxpnt@ MS., od & axpnr@ most Edd. Cf. Pindar, Vem. iii. 134, 
pepypevoy péde AeuvKw adv yadakTt. 

7, 3. He desires yesterday’s garland for memory, soiled though it be 
with myrrh and dropping its rose-petals like tears (cf. sufra, Ep. 13). 
There is no allusion here to the vulgar practice condemned by Plutarch 
(Quaest. Conv. vii. 8) of steeping flowers in artificial scents. The old 
garland is dabbled with ointment from the hair on which it was worn. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. v. 156. 

There is a reminiscence in the epigram of Aesch. 4g. 740, where 
Helen is called dpdvnua ynvépou yadavas . . - padOaxdy oupdrery Beédos. 
Cf. also Lucr. v. 1004-5. 

/. 1. xapords, ‘sparkling’; an epithet of the sea under a light wind in 
another epigram by the same author, z#/ra vil. 11. 


LVII. Anth. Pal. v.95. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus. 
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LVIII. Anth. Pal. v.138. Ona girl who sang the ’IAiov zépots. 
1. 1. trmov, the Trojan horse, my woe in the singing as it was the 


Trojans’ in the story. 
1.2. As the city kindled, I kindled along with it, not restrained by 


the fear that, like the Greeks, I might lose my labour for ten years. 

1. 3. péyyos, the light of the burning city. But there is also probably 
a reminiscence of Aesch. Ag. 504, where the d€xarov déyyos €rovs is 
simply a periphrasis for the tenth year. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. v. 139. 

7.1. pédres pédos mxrids and kpéxevs pedos express the same idea, 
which is probably that of simple harp-playing and does not necessarily 
imply singing, though the harp was generally used as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. 

The mnxris was a larger instrument than the x:@dpa, and seems to 
have resembled more nearly the pdayadis or Lydian harp of twenty 
strings ; the cithara, which had seven in the best period, never increased 
the number beyond eleven. 

Z, 2. Xvylav MS., corr. Schneider. Boissonade would read vai Hav’. 


LX. Anth. Pal. v. 163. 

2.3. cal Svoocroy MS., kal dvovmocrovy Edd., which makes the 
sentence very awkward and barely grammatical, ‘that she has a sting 
of love both sweet and intolerable, ever bitter to the heart’, I have 
therefore written xal 7O dtcoorcy, ‘that even the intolerable sting of 
love, ever bitter to the heart, has sweetness too’. 


LXI. Anth. Pal. v. 152. 

7.7. He promises the gnat for reward the lion-skin and club of 
Hercules ; cf. zzfra x. 22, and Aesop Fad. 149, where the gnat conquers 
the lion. 


LXII. Anth. Pal. v. 215. Attributed in Plan. to Poseidippus. It 
occurs again with one verbal change, Amth. Pail. xii. 19.* 

7. 6. Cf. Theocr. xxiii. 46, ypayov kal 68 ypdupa, Td wots rotyourt yapdEa, 
Tovrov Epws éxrewev. 


LXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 130. 
/. 3. From Theocr. xiv. 37, GdAos rou yAvkiov troKdAros. 
1.6. Hat. i. 8, Gra rvyyxdver dvOporo edvta amorérepa 6p Oadrpar. 


LXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 195. 

Field-crickets and tree-crickets (axpides and rértuyes) were much kept 
in cages (dxptOoOjxar) as pets; for other references to the custom see 
infra iil. 59, vi. 20, xi. 14; and for the piunua Avpas of their shrill note, 
the story of Eunomus, Amzh. Pal. vi. §4 and ix. 584. 

2.7. -yntevov or ynOvov (see Schneider on Theophrast. Hist, Plant. vii. 4) 
can hardly mean ‘leek’ here : the form of the word suggests ‘ groundsel’ 
as an equivalent. 

4,8. The cages for crickets were floored with a turf, which he 
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promises to water every morning. ordyara are the holes in the rose of 
the watering-can (also called paoro/) which divide the stream of water 
into spray. 


LXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 196. 

7,1. Cf. Antipater of Thessalonica in Avth. Pal. ix. 92, apxei rértiyas 
peOdca Spdaos. 

/. 3. dxpa ep. smerddots is equivalent to €f. adxpois merddos, as in 
Ep. 52 supra. 


LXVI. Anth. Pal. xii. 46. 

2. 3. #v te rdw, ‘when I die’. The phrase is a double evasion of the 
straightforward statement, like the Latin siguid mihi humanitus 
accideritt. It occurs again Ep. 70 infra. 


LXVII. Anth. Pal. v.8. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 
l. 5. Cf. Soph. Frag. Incert. 694, dpxovus eyo yuvaikos eis Vdwp ypapo. 


LXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 166. 

7,2. The epithet oxodv@y perhaps rather means jealous or malign. 
Some editors alter it to cxoriav, ‘gloomy’. Saxpuxap7 is however a 
somewhat uncertain emendation of the MS. Sax:xap7, so that we cannot 
be sure of the meaning of the whole phrase. 


LXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 145. 
7, 3. ‘He will weep you an’t were a man born in April’, Zrozl. and 
Cress. 1. ii. 


LXX, Anth. Pal. xii. 74. 

2. 1. ri yap mdéov ; ‘for what good is it?’ seems to have been adopted 
by all the editors. But the MS. reading, 76 yap m)éov ¢y mupi, may be 
right ; ‘the greater part of me is already in ashes’; cf. z#/ra viii. 13. 

7. 4. KaAmus, a jug, is here half-jestingly used for the burial urn. 


LXXI. Anth. Pal. v. 176. 

7, 6. e& vypot réroxas is a compressed form of expression which may 
be compared with xa@nue axpav ex mayor, Soph. Ant. 411 ; to complete 
the sense yeyovvia must be understood with the former as cxorovpevou 
with the latter phrase. For the sense cf. Antipater in Amzh. Pai. ix. 420 
(of Eros), éoBéoOn dé ode ror’ ev TohAG TiKTOpevos TeAAyel. 


LXXII. Anth. Pal. xii. 48. 
LXXIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, 7. 1-6. This and the following epigram 


are written as one in the MS. I have separated them, following 
Huschke as quoted by Dibner. 


LXXIV. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, é/. 7-14; see note to the last epigram. 


LXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 155. 

Compare The Gardener's Daughter, ll. 25, foll. 

1. 2. adrés érAacev MS. Pal., érAacev airés Plan. Greek artists from 
the time of Alexander onwards generally signed their work in the 
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imperfect (’AsreNAjjs eroter) ; and it does not seem obvious why émAacev 
av’rés should have become corrupted. But érdacev is unquestionably 
used by Meleager in a similar context in two other epigrams, A7//. 
(POVEX nS On 57/0 

LXXVI. Anth. Pal. xii. 248. 

With the whole epigram cf. Shakespeare, Sonmmet CXVI. 

7, 3. By a dexterous confusion of tenses, yesterday is spoken of as 
still present (dpéoxwv) and to-day being thus future (apéce:), the 
‘dreadful morrow’ seems put off into a still greater distance. 


II 

I. Anth. Pal. ix. 7. 

Z. 3. The Scheria of the Odyssey was, from the earliest times, identified 
with Corcyra. Xen. /e//. vi. 2, describes the extraordinary fertility of 
the iepov mwédov of Corcyra. A temple of Zeus Casius there is mentioned 
by Suetonius, Ver. c. 22. 

2.5. Hor. Od. I. vi. 7, st¢ modus lasso maris et viarum. 


Il. Anth. Pal. x. 24. 

7.4. The editors print’Acmaci@ as a proper name, which does not 
seem necessary. It is like the Homeric domdotoy & dpa rovye Geol 
kakotntos éAvaav, Od. v. 397. 


DIA alexa 7. 

The voyage spoken of is probably from Byzantium to Aulis, where he 
would disembark and proceed to Delphi by land. It can hardly have 
been to Delos, as the town and temple there were destroyed long before 
(see zzfra ix. 21), and [v@eoy in /. 4, though it might be used of any 
shrine of Apollo, properly means the Delphic temple. 

7. 1. "Apxé\es appears to be used in the sense of the more ordinary 
dpxnyerns. Apollo was the ‘founder’ of Byzantium, according to the 
famous story preserved by Strabo, vii. p. 320, and Tacitus, Av. xii. 63. 
The editors, following the later text of Jacobs, alter to ’ApyéAeo, making 
the prayer one for the voyage of an otherwise unknown Archelaus. 

Z. 3. émi Tpirwva means emi Oddaccar, the open sea outside the straits. 
It is not clear whether the headland-god of this line is the same as, or 
different from, the harbour-god of the first couplet. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. go. 

7,2, Aegae in Euboea was peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Poseidon as early as Homer: //. xiii. 20, tkero réxpwp Alyds* évOa S€ of 
kdura Swpara BevOeor ripyns. The audrxpeurs oxdmedos here is the sea- 
cavern of Aegae, humida regna speluncisque lacus claust, where he kept 
his sea-horses. Dilthey very ingeniously reads du@iBpépers oxdmedoyp, 
which makes an easier syntax ; the allusion would then be to the rock 
of Caphareus, called vAopdyos from the number of ships wrecked on it. 

7, 3. "Apeos moXus, z.€. Rome. 

2. 4. Syria is not the country, but the island in the Cyclades more 
commonly called Syros, the vnvos Supin of Homer, Od. xv. 403. 
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V. Anth, Pal. vi. 70. 
VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 349. 
VII. Anth. Pai. vi. 30. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 223, under title ’Avrimdrpov. Jacobs prints it 
among the epigrams of Antipater of Sidon, and it must be by him, if 
the group of epigrams among which it occurs, An¢th. Pal. vi. 210-226, 
are correctly identified by Stadtmiiller as a continuous fragment of 
Meleager’s Anthology; but the style seems more like Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

The Scolopendra (enrolled by Spenser among the ‘dreadful pour- 
traicts of deformitee’ that live in the sea, F. Q. II. xii. 23), seems to have 
been a half-fabulous monster, like the sea-serpent, compounded out of 
what was known or believed of various huge sea-creatures. It is called 
puptidmovs in an epigram by Theodorides (Amth. Pal. vi. 222). Aehan 
says that the part of its body which appears above the water is about 
the size of a trireme, and that it ‘swims with many feet’. The scolo- 
pendra of Pliny (4. H. ix. 43) is a very harmless creature. The object 
dedicated here must be one of the tentacles of a huge cuttle-fish. They 
are not now found in the Mediterranean of so gigantic a size, but in the 
Indian Ocean still exist with tentacles of forty feet in length, while the 
ten-tentacled squid or calamary of the Banks of Newfoundland some- 
times even exceeds that size. Each tentacle is furnished with a 
hundred and twenty suckers, so that the epithet pupidmovs is hardly 


exaggerated. 
7, 1. dudixAaoror, ‘broken off at both ends’. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vi. 105, 
7, 1. Aupevire Jacobs for MS. Awmevnrw ; cf. Callim. Hymn to Artemis, 


7. 39, ¢oon Kal Aeverow erickoros. 

7. 3. Cf. the Homeric (wpdrepoy S€ xépace and the discussion on the 
meaning of the phrase in Arist. Poe? 1461 a 15. 

1. 6. wayra diva, sc. fishing-nets as well as hunting-nets ; cf. Ep. 39 
infra. 


X. Anth. Pal. vi. 33- 
1, 2. mapa, ‘by the grace of’: it was owing to the god’s help that the 


fishermen had any offerings to give him. 

7, 3. The meaning of Nivov Byccapacr is rather difficult to determine. 
If Bicowpa (a word which does not appear to occur elsewhere) is formed 
from Bvoods, ‘depth’, a collateral form of Bu6ds, Aivoy would be the net 
(as in Ep. 38 zafra) and Buooepara the pockets of the net; if from 
Bvaoos, ‘flay’, the whole phrase will merely mean ‘nets woven of flax’. 
Liddell and Scott say that Biccapa=Bvopa, ‘a stopper’, which must be 
a mistake, as it does not satisfy either the sense or the etymology. 

1. 5. The épetxn is described by Pliny, JV. 7. xxiv. 39, as a bush not 
unlike the tamarisk. It is probably the Mediterranean heath, which 

Z 
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grows to a height of five or six feet, and might have stems thick 
enough to be made into a rough stool. avrovpynrov means a rudely 
wrought rather than a natural seat ; it is in distinction to an object on 
which ornament has been added ; cf. the adrd€vAov exrwpa of Philoctetes, 
Soph. PAz?. 35. 

7. 6. Glass did not come into common use for drinking-vessels before 
the Christian era, and even then earthenware was the ordinary 
substance, or among wealthy people, silver. Trimalchio in speaking 
about his cups of Corinthian metal (Petr. Sat. c. 50) says, zenoscetzs 
miht guod dixero, ego malo mihi vitrea, certe non olunt: quod st non 
Srangerentur, mallem mihi quam aurum; nunc autem vilia sunt, and 
then goes on to tell the story of the invention of malleable glass by an 
artist in the reign of Tiberius. The manufacture of glass, of which 
Alexandria was the chief centre, was carried to as great perfection 
under the Empire as it ever has attained since. The cadzces allassontes 
of iridescent glass were specially prized ; Vopisc. Saturn. c. 8. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vi. 251. 

A dedication by sailors in the famous temple of Apollo on the head- 
land of Leucas, called formidatus nautis by Virgil, Aen. ili. 275. Cf. 
the epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica (Anth. Pal. ix. 553) on the 
foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus. 

7.6. édmn, the oil-flask from which the lamp was filled; called 


Biopedys, ‘parsimonious’, because the oil was dropped from it into the 
lamp a little at a time. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 199. 

As a rule the Greeks wore hats only on journeys, not in the city or 
near home. 

7. 1. pidns kdpons simply ‘his head’, the old epic use. 

/. 4. xapes, concrete, ‘thank-offering’, ~ 

XIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 149. 

It is not known what victory is referred to. The cock was a common 
symbol of courage. Pausanias, E/éaca B. xxvi. 3, mentions a chrys- 
elephantine statue of Athene by Pheidias at Elis with a cock for helmet- 
crest, Gr: mpoxeipdrara €xovow &s padyas of ddextpvdves. 

XIV. Anth. Pal, vi. 240. 

A prayer to Artemis Soteira for the recovery of his patron. Most 
commentators understand Baowevs as meaning the Emperor—the title 
was current in the eastern provinces of the empire from Tiberius 
downwards—but, like vex, it was commonly used of any magnate. 
Here it may very likely refer to the €a Odds KayiddXos to whom Philippus 
dedicated his Anthology (szfra, p. 17). 

7. 4. For the Hyperborean worship of Artemis see Hat. iv. 32-35. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 337. 
It is this Nicias, the physician of Miletus, to whom Theocritus dedi- 
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cates /dy/ xi., iarpdv eovra kal tais evvéea d mepiArnpevoy éEoxa Moicas ; 
and /dy/ xxviii. went with the present of an ivory distaff to his wife 
Theugenis. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 327. 


XVII. Kaibel, Efzer. Graec. 802. From an inscribed tablet of the 
second century A.D. found at Rome. 

With an offering to Pan Paean, the Healer. Besides Apollo Paean, 
other gods, Asclepius, Dionysus, etc., were worshipped under this 
title. 

For such appearances of the gods, not in dreams but ina form visible 
to the waking eye, cf. Virg. dem. iil. 173, and Hegesippus in Anh. Pal. 
vi. 266, where Artemis appears to a girl at her loom, os avya mupos. 

7.1. Unless rade is a mistake of the stonecutter for rode, it means 
‘these offerings’, and dSépor is in apposition, ‘as a gift’. 

7. 4. There is a play on the words “Yyetvos and tyurs. 


XVIII. Anth. Pail. vi. 3. 

7, 2. Mount Pholoe in Arcadia was the scene of Heracles’ fight with 
the Centaurs. 

7. 4. a’ros dmoraueoy go together in the construction. Cf. the xopwva 
dypiedaiw of Lycidas, Theocr. vii. 18. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 336. 


XX. Anth, Pal, vi. 119. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 131. 

1.1. Est Paphos Idaliumque tibt, sunt alta Cythera, says Juno to Venus, 
Aen. x. 86. The temple of Aphrodite in the Reeds at Miletus was the 
principal sanctuary of that city. For the worship of Astarte-Aphrodite 
at Heliopolis in Hollow Syria see Lucian’s treatise de Dea Syria. 

J. 4. oixelwv, ‘familiar’ or ‘kind’: ‘so frequent on the hinge’ like 
those of Lydia in Hor. Od. I. xxv. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 1. Ascribed there to Plato, but it is obviously 
of a much later date. 

The question of the authenticity of the epigrams attributed to Plato 
is fully discussed by Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. pp. 295-299. Thirty-seven 
epigrams in the Anthology appear there under the name of Plato or are 
elsewhere assigned to him. Another (zz/ra iv. 14) is not in the 
Anthology. Of these thirty-seven, one is attributed to Plato the 
comedian, a contemporary of Aristophanes, and three, which are very 
poor, to an otherwise unknown Plato Junior (6 Negrepos). The rest 
were probably believed to have been written by the great Plato, and 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 47, speaks of themassuch. Of the fourteen 
included in this collection, seven (iii. 11, 12; iv. 143 vi. 8; viii. 5,7; 
xi. 53) are possibly genuine ; the other seven are certainly of later date. 

There were two celebrated courtesans of the name of Lais. The first 
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was a Corinthian, and flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
The second, daughter of the Sicilian Timandra, lived nearly a century 
later, and was the contemporary and rival of Phryne the Athenian. 
There is a vast amount of gossip about both in Athenaeus, Book xiii. 

There are three epigrams on the same subject by Julianus Aegyptius, 
Anth. Pail. vi. 18-20. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 205. 

For the magical uses of the wryneck the locus classicus is the Pappa- 
xevrpia: of Theocritus. The bird was fastened outspread on a wheel, 
which was turned to a refrain of incantations. éAkew wWwyya emi Tun was 
the technical phrase for using this charm upon a lover. The object 
dedicated here is an amethyst engraved with a wryneck and set in 
gold. 

2.1. Theocr. Zc. (2 40), yas Sweif? dde pouBos 6 yadxeos €€ ’Adpodiras, 
ds tivos Sivoiro 108’ duerépnot Ovpnow. The refrain of the sorceress is 
lyE Edke rd rhvov eydy wort Sapa Tov dy dpa. 

[LD Wikre. At 136), ovv dé kakais Maes Kal ares ék Oadapouo, Kal 
vippay eadBno’ ere Séuvia Oepya Auroicay avepos. 

(a5 euneOcns (2. 2), oréyov rav xehéBav powikéew olds adoro. Purple 
had magical virtues. 

1.6. This is the Thessalian Larissa, Thessaly being famous for its 
witches : cf. zzfra x. 37, and the Asznws of Lucian. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 281. 

7. 1. Mount Dindymus in Lydia, at the sources of the Hermus, is the 
highest point of a volcanic region extending southward to the head- 
waters of the Maeander. The Lydian part of this district was called 
Karakexavpévn, and a similar name is implied in the epithet here attached 
to Upper Phrygia round the celebrated hot springs of Hierapolis. The 
whole region was the centre of the orgiastic worship of Cybele. 

7. 5. kal moda MS., corr. Meineke. 


XXV. Anth, Pal. v. 17, with title TarrovAXiov. 
1. 2. atoria are explained by Suidas to be cakes of barley-meal, oil, 
and wine. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 148. 

The temple of Serapis at Canopus was one of the holiest in Egypt 
and a celebrated place of divination by dreams, Strab. xvii. p. 8or. 
Athen., xv. 700 D, speaks of a lamp given by Dionysius the younger of 
Gul tutes to the prytaneum of Tarentum with as many lights as there 
were days in the year. 

7, 2. There are no means of determining whether » Kpitiov means the 
wife or the daughter of Critias. 

Z. 3. ev&éapéva, z.e. when her prayer was heard: cf. Ep. 1 supra. 

7. 4. This lamp ‘outburned Canopus’. ‘There is a curious verbal co- 
incidence with Isaiah xiv. 12 (Septuagint), m@s é&érecev ek rod odpavod 
6 ‘Eoodopos 6 mpat avaréhAor, 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 60. 
4. 4. The golden offerings of Croesus to the Delphian Apollo are 
enumerated and described by Hat. i. 50, 51. 


XXVIII. Anth, Pal. vi. 178. 
4, I. doy is the shield, ao7is, and so the epithets are in the feminine. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 127. 

For a dedicated weapon, probably a helmet or shield, in the temple 
of Artemis, presumably at Miletus, to which Nicias belonged. 

7. 2. Of these yopol mapOévioc Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis is a 
specimen. In it, I. 226, Artemis is invoked as ‘the dweller in Miletus’. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vi. 160. 

There is a very similar epigram by Philippus,‘Azth. Pal. vi. 247; 
cf. also Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 776. 

7.2, The shuttle may be called adAxvov iordy, either from its ringing 
sound (cf. the xepxidos dovy in Arist. Poet. 1454 b. 35) or from the swift 
flash of colour in which it passes through the loom. 

2. 3. xapnBapéovra, with its heavy swathe of wool at the top. 

?. 6. orduwv, ‘warp’, must here mean thread spun for use as warp. 
With the rest of the line cf. Catull. lxiv. 320, mollia lanae vellera vir- 
gatt custodtbant calathisct. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vi. 22, without any author’s name. In Plan. it is 
attributed to Zonas. 

Z1. Cf. Virg. Eel. ii. 51, cana tenera lanugine mala. 

Z. 4. Cf. Philippus in Amth. Pal. vi. 102, kapvoy yAwpay éexdaves éx 
Aer Sov. 

7.5. A marginal note in the MS. says, ordpOvy& dé Néyerar way TO eis 
6&0 karadyyov. It is specially used of the tip of a horn, as in Ep. 42 
infra. This Priapus was a wooden post carved into a head at the top, 
and below running into a point which was stuck into the ground. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 98. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 36. 
Z. 4. Imitated from Theocr. vii. 155, ds émi wpa adtis eyo mafauyut péya 


, 
™TVOV. 


XXXIV. Anch. Pal. vi. 31: headed andor, with the words of d€ Nuxdp- 


you added in a later hand. 
7. 2. For a description of the rites of Demeter Chthonia see Pausan. 


Corinthiaca, xxxv. 5-8. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. vi. 53. 

With this epigram compare the famous lines of Du Bellay, Dua 
vanneur de blé aux vents, taken in substance from a Latin epigram by 
the Venetian scholar and historian Andrea Navagero (4. 1483, d@. 1529). 
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This last, which is less easily accessible, is worth quoting as a specimen 
of the best and simplest Renaissance workmanship : 
Aurae, quae levibus percurritis aéra pennis 
Et strepitis blando per nemora alta sono, 
Serta dat haec vobis, vobis haec rusticus Idmon 
Spargit odorato plena canistra croco ; 
Vos lentte aestum, et paleas setungite inanes 
Dum medio fruges ventilat tlle die. 


1.2. From this line Suidas has an entry in his lexicon, mtoraros, 
Operrixds, adfyrixds. Meineke says the word could not have such a 
meaning: micrordr@, mpnitare (cf. avépwv mpnitare Zépupe in an epigram 
by Dioscorides, Amth. Pal. xii. 171), Netcordr@, have been suggested by 
different editors. Cf. Milo’s song in Theocritus (x. 46): 

"Es Bopény Gvepov tas xépOvos & ropa tp 

} Cépupov Brenéra’ maivera 6 oTaxus ovTas. 
Columella (ii. 20) speaks of the /enzs aegualisgue Favonius as the best 
wind for winnowing in. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 142. 

7. 2. hé€doyyxe is Brunck’s correction of the MS. xéxevée. 

7. 3. AiBa is a shortened form (dpnpnyévoy) of AuBada; it apparently 
does not occur elsewhere. 

1. 4. droodpeba, a frequentative aorist equivalent to a present. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 291. It occurs twice in the Planudean Anth- 
ology, the second time with the reading ai puv trd (aBeo0 O€pevs in /. 3. 

1. 2. olovdyos here is most probably ‘shepherd’, from o/s: but it is 
possible that oxomuas olovdpov, ‘a lonely peak’, may be the true reading : 
cf. KiOaipdvds 7 olovduor oxoria in the epigram of Simonides, 77/ra 
ill, 61. 

XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 177: without the name of any author. 
Ahrens places it among the Duda et Spuria in his edition of Theocritus. 
He restored the Doric forms, tyvas, etc., throughout : Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff rejects the restoration as unnecessary. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 16. 
One of fifteen epigrams (4th, Pal. vi. 11-16 and 179-187) by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject, four of them by Archias. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vi. 268. Also quoted by Suidas, s.vv. cicaro, 
Umepioxe, eivooipvddoyv and pawocats. 

Compare with this the single Greek epigram written by the poet 
Gray, one of the many scattered proofs of the extraordinary genius 
which alone in that age penetrated the inmost spirit of Greek literature : 

‘ACopevos modvOnpov ExnBdrov adrcos avagoas 
ras devas Teuevyn Aetre Kvvaye Oeas. 

Modvor ap’ évOa kuvvav (abewv krayyedow traypor 
dvraxeis Nuppav dyporepay xedddq. 
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/. 2, Spiov corr. Jacobs for MS. Blov: others read fiov, ‘spur’ of a 
mountain. wmépurxe perhaps merely means ‘stand above’; but it is 
generally taken as meaning ‘protect’, imepicyew yxeipa being the full 
expression. 

4. 3. etre MS., Hire Suid. The editors for the most part read gore (‘so 
long as thou goest’), which is not Greek. I have made what seems the 
simplest emendation. 


Z. 4. xvoiv is a dative of accompaniment, equivalent to ody kvoty. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vi. 253. 


/. 2, mpeoy is a rare variant of mpoy, a headland of coast or spur 

of hill, 
' ?. 3. The ‘hut of Pan’ is probably the little penthouse over the god’s 
image to protect it from birds and rain. Cf. also however Exdymion, 
1, 232, ‘O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang from jagged trunks, 
and overshadoweth eternal whispers.’ 

2. 4. Kaooains MS., corr. Hecker. Bassae in Arcadia was one of the 
most celebrated shrines of Apollo: the temple stands high on the hill- 
side in a most imposing situation. 

7, 5. The hunters nailed up their trophies on these old juniper stumps : 
for the practice cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Amth. Pal. vi. 168. 

7,6. Eustathius on Od. xvi. 471, twép médwos, 661 ”Eppasos Addos eativ, 
mentions a story that Hermes was brought to trial before the gods at 
the suit of Hera for the murder of Argus, and acquitted, the judges all 
casting down their pebbles of acquittal at his feet as they passed ; 60ey 
axpt Tod viv rods avOpamous Kata Tas ddovs . . . Twpodrs toveiy AiBwy Kal 
dudyovras mpooBdaddewv AiOous, kal ToUTOUS KaAeiv ‘Eppaiovs Aépovs. Another 
scholium on the same passage says that the name Eppavoe Addou was 
given to the Roman milestones, because Hermes mpé@ros éxdOnpe ras 
édovs. There is an epigram of unknown authorship, Aff. Plan. 254, on 
one of these “Eppator Adgou or "Eppaxes ; it is there at once a propitia- 
tion to the god and a mark of the distance, seven stadia, from a place 
called Alyés Kpnyn. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 111: with title "Avrurdrpov merely. 

The places mentioned in the epigram are all Arcadian except Lasion, 
which was a town in Elis, but near the border of Arcadia. 

/. 3. A Thearidas is mentioned by Polybius, xxxii. 17 and xxxviil. 2, 
as Achaean envoy to Rome, B.C. 158 and 146; it may have been his 
son for whom this epigram was written. 

Z. 4. fopBerés means shaped like a rhomb or diamond; it may be 
doubted whether we should not read here popByr@, ‘whirled’. 

2.5. ordpOvy&, ‘antler-point’: see note on Ep. 31 supra. Antipater 
like Pindar falls into the mistake of giving the female deer horns. 
Arist. Poet, 1460 b. 31, &re mérepdv eote TO dudprnpa, Tay Kara THY TEXYNY I] 
car’ GdXo cvpBeBykds; fdarrov yap, ei pr poder Gre Ehahos Ondeva xépara ov‘ 
éxet, f) ei duruntos éypaer ; the reference being to Pind. Olymp. iil. 52. 
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XLIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 75. 

Z. 4. émi merely means ‘ with’. 

Z.7. Lyctus was a town in Crete. 

1.8. The dugidéa were metal sockets into which the ends of the bow 


were fitted and on which the bowstring was attached. 


XLIV. Aff. Plan. 17. Attributed by Natalis Comes, Myth. v. 6, to 
Ibycus ; but it is obviously of late date. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vi. 79. 

7. 3. The herds of Pan here, as in Keats, Eudymion, i. 78, are pro- 
bably not visible to mortals. 

Z.5. There is a play on words which can hardly be rendered in a 
translation, rd ématvAov or 4 émavdla meaning also the day after the 
marriage ceremony. Pan will find consummation and rest here after 
his long wanderings in search of Echo. 

1.6. Cf. vi. 10 zmfra, and an anonymous epigram Axzh. Pal. vi. 87, 
which speaks of Pan as leaving the company of Bacchus and wander- 
ing over the country in search of Echo. 


III 


I. Anth. Pal. vii.253. Also quoted by a scholiast on Aristides iii. 154. 

For the critical questions involved in this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 426 foll. The authenticity of both is beyond 
reasonable doubt. The only question is which is the Athenian and 
which the Lacedaemonian inscription; and, as Bergk points out, /. 3 
of this epigram applies more naturally to Athens. The mutual jealousy 
of the two states probably accounts for the absence of any distinctive 
expressions. 

2, 3. wepiOetva, sc. as a crown. Cf. the epigram of Mandrocles the 
Samian engineer in Hdt. iv. 88, attra pév oréhavoy mepibels Sapiowwr dé 
KvdOos. 


Il. Anth. Pal. vii. 251. See the note to the last epigram. 


Ill. Anth. Pal. ix. 304. 

The bridging of the Hellespont and the cutting of Athos were 
favourite themes with Greek rhetoricians. Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 58 E, 
& mavres Opvdovor, TO oTpatoréd@ TrAEITA pev Sid THS ArEipov meCedoa b€ 
dia THs Oaddrrns, and Arist. RAet. 1410 a. 11, This perpetual repetition 
provoked the sneer of Juvenal (x. 173): 

creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos et quicguid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia, constratum classibus tsdem 
Supposttumque rotis solidum mare. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 249. Hat. vii. 228, GapOecior 8€ ogi adtod ravry, 
THrEp Ereaov, emyéypantat ypaupara héyovra rade... Toiot Se Sraprinryoe 
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idin’ & Sei’, dyyédkew (so the best MSS.) «.r.A. It is also quoted by 
Diod. Sic. xi. 33, and by Strabo, ix. p. 656 C, who says that the pillars 
with the inscription still existed in his time. Strabo and Diodorus both 
quote 2, 2, rois keivav meOdpevor vouipos 3 Suidas s.v. Aewvidns follows 
Hdt. and the Ms. Pal. 
Cic. Tusc. i. 101, part animo Lacedaemonit in Thermopylis occiderunt, 
im quos Stmontdes: 
Dic hospes Spartae nos te hic vidisse tacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 


V. Anth. Pal. vii. 242. 

It is not known to what event this epigram refers. It is headed in 
the Palatine MS. eis rovs perd AcwyiSou redeurnoavras, which is obviously 
absurd. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vii. 512. 

One of two epigrams by Simonides on the defenders of Tegea who 
had fallen in battle; the other (Anzth. Pal. vii. 442) is for their tomb, 
this perhaps for a commemorative monument in the city. O. Miiller 
refers them to some occasion in the wars between Tegea and Sparta, 
B.C. 479-464 ; but it seems more likely that they are on the Tegeates 
who fell in the battle of Plataea. There was a separate mound there 
over the Tegeate dead (Hat. ix. 85), and no doubt a memorial of them 
at Tegea as well. 


VII. Anh. Pal, vii. 245. It follows an epigram under the name of 
Gaetulicus on the battle between three hundred Spartans and three 
hundred Argives to decide the possession of Thyrea(Hdt. i. 82), with 
the heading rod airod cis rods aitovs. The eis rovs avtovs is plainly 
absurd. But //. 1 and 2 are partially extant on a marble fragment of a 
date between 300 and 350 B.c. found near the Olympieum at Athens 
(Kaibel, E~igr. Graec. 27) which proves that rod adrov is wrong also. 
A scholium suggests that it is either on the Athenian and Theban dead 
at Chaeronea, or on those slain in the subsequent battle in which 
Alexander crushed the revolt of Thebes, B.c. 335. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 160. This epigram is probably authentic, 
though there is some doubt as to all those ascribed to Anacreon. See 
Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 281. 

It is conjectured that this Timocratus was one of the Teians who 
re-colonised Abdera after the capture of Teos by the Persians under 
Harpagus, B.C. 544, and was killed in a battle with the neighbouring 
Thracians (see Hdt. i. 168); but nothing is certainly known on the 
subject. 

Zi. é€v MS., 7v Bergk, without obvious necessity. 

Z.2. Soph. PAzl. 436, modepos ovdév’ avdp’ Exav aipet movnpdy, adda 
Tovs xpnotovs dei, and /r. incert. 649,” Apns yap ovdev Trav Kaxav AoyiCerat, 

IX. Anth. Pail. vii. 255. 

Nothing is known of the occasion of this epigram, nor on what 
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authority it is assigned to Aeschylus. The style is of the best period ; 
and a Life of Aeschylus says that he competed with Simonides in 
ehéyeta. 

1. 1. pevéyyns, which does not seem to occur elsewhere, is formed on 
the analogy of the Homeric peverrodepos. 

X. App. Plan. 26. 

On the Athenians who fell in the great victory over the Chalcidians 
after the unsuccessful invasion of Attica by the confederacy under 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, B.c. 504: Hdt. v. 77. 

2. 4. Cf. Pind. Zsthm. iv. 26, rpaxeta vipas rohépovo. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 256. Also quoted by Philostratus, vzta Afoll. 
i. 23. Onthe Eretrian captives settled at Ardericca in Cissia by Darius 
after the first great Persian War of 490 B.C., as described by Hdt. vi. 119. 
Philostratus, Z.c., gives a more or less legendary account of memorials 
of the colony surviving up to the time of Apollonius. He places the 
colony ‘in Cissia near Babylon’, one long day’s journey from the city 
of Babylon. Four hundred and ten of the seven hundred and eighty 
prisoners reached Ardericca alive. They built temples and an agora 
in the Greek style, and continued to speak Greek for about a century. 
Damis, a contemporary of Apollonius, saw this epigram on a Greek 
tomb there. So far Philostratus, who may possibly be preserving some 
fragments of a real tradition. 

For the question of the authenticity of this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk, Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 297, who inclines to consider them genuine. A 
ground for suspicion is the mention of the plain of Ecbatana, which 
was in Upper Media, and at least three hundred miles distant from 
Ardericca. But we need never look for accurate geography in Greek 
poets when speaking of Persia ; both Ecbatana here and Susa in the 


next epigram are probably used vaguely for the heart of the Persian 
empire. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 259: also quoted by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonts, 
c. 33, and by Suidas s.v. Immuos. See the notes on the last epigram. 
Z, 1. Suidas has EvBoéwv, which is perhaps right. 


XIII. Vita Anonyma Aeschyl, printed in most editions. The first 
couplet is also quoted in Plutarch de A xszlio, c. 13, and the second in 
Athenaeus xiv. 627 D. Athenaeus is the authority on which it is 
ascribed to Aeschylus himself, the author of the Life merely saying 
that the people of Gela engraved it on his tomb. It is referred to by 
Pausan. Af¢tica, xiv. 5. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in Sicily, B.c, 456. 

7, 3. For the grove of the hero Marathon, from which the battlefield 
was named, see Pausan, AZtica xv. 3, xxxii. 4. 

XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 651. 


2.1. doréa keiva MS. The correction Aevea which Jacobs suggested, 
but did not print in his text, is undoubtedly right. 
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/, 2. Incised letters in marble were nearly always colowed, generally 
with minium, but sometimes as here with xvavos, blue carbonate of 
copper. 

2, 3. Doliche was another name of the island Icaria, one of the larger 
Sporades, which gave the name of the Icarian sea to the channel 
between the Sporades and Cyclades. Dracanon or Drepanon was the 
northern promontory of this island. 

2. 5. Eevins mohvpndeos MS. Reiske and Jacobs both saw that a proper 
name was concealed here, the former proposing to read Zevia moAukndcos, 
‘the unhappy Xenias’, and the latter yepol & éya Zevins rodukndeos, 
‘by the hands of the unhappy Xenia’ (mother or wife of the dead man). 
I keep the Ms. reading : ‘Aro hospitio meo cum Polymeae’. 

“.6. The Dryopes were the inhabitants of Doris, the neighbouring 
state to Malian Trachis, and only divided from it by a spur of Mount 
Oeta. 


2OW, AUG IAAL Se. Sy 

Probably an epitaph on an Athenian who had died at Meroé. It is 
among the Iporperrixa in the Anthology, and Jacobs accordingly says, 
‘hominem de exsilio lamentantem poeta alloqgui videtur? But Oavdyvra, 
7. 3, makes this explanation impossible. 

For the sentiment cf. Cic. Zusc. i. 104, Praeclare Anaxagoras ; gui 
cum Lampsact moreretur quaerentibus amicts velletne Clazomenas in 
patriam st quid et accidisset afferri, Nihil necesse est, inguit, undique 
enim ad inferos tantundem viae est; also an epigram by Arcesilaus, 
quoted by Diog. Laért. iv. 30: 

"ANAG yap els ’Ax€povTa Tov od Parody ica KéAevda, 
@s aivos avopav, mavrobey perpevpeva. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 368. On an Athenian woman, probably one of 
those carried to Rome after the storm and sack of Athens by Sulla on 
the first of March, B.c. 86. 

Z. 4. Cyzicus was built on a peninsula in the Propontis only joined to 
the mainland by a narrow passage: Strabo, xii. p. 861. 

XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 265. Bergk, Zc. on il. 22 supra, is unquestion- 
ably right in saying that this and the next epigram belong to a later 
period than Plato. 

Si bene calculum ponas, ubigue naufragium est, says the hero in 
Petronius, Sav. c..115. 

XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 269. See the note to the last epigram. 

XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 282. In Plan. under the name of Antipater. 

XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 264. 

XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 350. 

XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 277. 

7. 1. Various emendations of this line have been proposed, none con- 
vincing. The text as it stands, though extremely elliptical, is quite in 
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the manner of Callimachus. ‘At the hands of what stranger hast thou 
found burial, O shipwrecked man ?’ ; 

J. 2. én’ aiyadois Edd. It is not necessary to alter the MS. reading. 
It means ‘stretched on the sand’, like em évvéa xeiro méAcOpa, Od. xi. 577- 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 285. 
1. 3. From Od. i. 161, avépos ob 87 mov eve’ doréa mibecrat buBpo. Cf. 
Propert. III. vil. 11: 4 
Sed tua nunc volucres adstant super ossa marinae, 
Nunc tibt pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 496. Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 466, argues that 
this epigram as it stands must be incomplete, the name of the dead 
man not being mentioned. He would therefore prefix to it the couplet 
also attributed to Simonides which occurs a little further down in the 
Palatine Anthology (vii. 511) : 


Shpa katapOipévoro Meyaxdéos evr’ dv apa 


z 


oikteipw oé, TddXav KadXia, ot’ Erabes. 


and regards the eight lines thus reconstructed as ‘ mom tumulo inscrip- 
tum sed epistolium consolandi causa missum Calliae cuius flius Megacles 
naufragio prope Geraneam interiit? It is an additional argument in 
favour of this proposal that Bergk is thus enabled to retain the MS. 
reading Seder in Z. 1, which all other editors alter to dpeNes. 

But the theory cannot be accepted. The epigram is obviously an 
epitaph, real or imaginary ; the rfde in 7. 6 agrees very ill with the etr’ 
adv iSopa of the other epigram ; and it is almost superfluous to point 
out how much the beautiful and stately apostrophe to Mount Geraneia 
suffers by being removed from the beginning of the poem and trans- 
formed into a somewhat frigid statement of fact. Nor is it any 
insuperable objection that the name of the dead man is not given. In 
many of the sepulchral epigrams of the Anthology we must suppose that 
the name and family of the deceased were inscribed separately on the 
tomb, followed by the verses. For an instance similar to this of an 
inscription on a cenotaph, where the original monument has been pre- 
served, see Kaibel Zfzgr. Graec. 89. On the tomb there is engraved 
first the name, Nikias Nixiov ’Eperpievs; then follow eight lines of 
elegiacs, beginning : 

Shya 760 ev Keven Keita xOovi [vaya & ex’ aypod] 
*Qpeiov Kpimre mupkain POipevov. 

Tove? er manraivoyr’ émt youvaot marpds (szc) papas 
“Aids of cxorias dupéBarev mrépvyas. 


where the révde is like the 6 pév of Simonides here. 

/, 1. Mount Geraneia and the Sceironian rock lay north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, leaving a narrow pass between Corinth and Megara along 
the coast. The spot was celebrated for the legendary leap of Ino and 
the slaying of the robber Sceiron by Theseus. 
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Z. 2. €x ExvOéav MS., es Bergk, an almost certain correction, though it 
is possible to keep the MS. reading, translating it, with Jacobs, ‘ Zanain 
e Scythis descendentem. 

2. 3. Il, ii, 626, rnowy at valovor wépnv adds: cf. Soph. A7. 596, & krewa 
Zadapis, od pév gov vaiers ddimdaykTos. 

Z. 4. For the Medoupis or Modoupls wérpa, a rock projecting into the 
sea at this point of the coast, see Pausan. A/fica, xliv. 8. The reading 
of this line in the MS, is dyvéa vewpopuévas dudi pe Oovpiddos, Salmasius 
suggested dyxea, ‘ravines’, which has been generally accepted. Bergk 
ingeniously reads : 

otdpa Oadacons 
dyéa pawopevns aud Modovpiada 


‘the billow of the sea that raves round accursed Molurias’, for the 
epithet referring to Pausan, Jc, ras d€ peta ravrny (the Modoupls mérpa) 
vouigovow evayeis, drt mapoikay odicw 6 Skelpwy, drdaos tev E€vav. 
eretvyxavev, npia oas és thy Oadacoav. But the alteration of wpopévns 
into pawomevns is rather arbitrary, and the reason he gives, ‘cum megue 
rupes ista neque mare vicinum nivale dici potuertt’, entirely incom- 
prehensible. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 497. 
7, 6. In the epithet d&eivov there is a further allusion to the name of 
the Euxine Sea. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 273. 

/, 3. Cf. Propertius, IV. vil. 7, #e2ser exctdtt aevo. 

7. 6. olyevpar MS., corr. Stadtmiiller. Cf. J/. xxi, 260, rod pev rte 
mpopéovros Uo Wnpides Amaoa dxhevvrat, 


XXYII. Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 

7.2. The ’O€eia:, rocky islets off the coast of Acarnania, are mentioned 
by Strabo x. p. 458, as Aumpal kal rpaxyeia. They lay at the mouth of 
the Achelous, where navigation was difficult owing to shifting banks 
caused by the silt of the river, which came down with a violent current. 

Z, 3. dvowa here means ‘bad name’, as in Ep. 47 in/jra, 

7, 5. Scarphe was a small seaport in Locris. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 499. 
7. 3. For Icaria see note on Ep. 14 supra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 502. 

On a tomb by the high-road just outside the city wall of Torone. 

7.2. For airny it has been proposed to read aimny or kAeirnv, but no 
change is necessary ; the avrjy conveys a touch of tenderness on the 
part of the speaker towards his native place, and implies its distinction 
as the chief city of Thrace. 

7, 4. Strymonias was the name given by Greek sailors in the Aegean 
to the north wind that came down from the region of the Strymon, 
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Xerxes was caught in it and almost shipwrecked on his flight from 


Salamis, Hdt. vii. 118. 
It is generally the evening rising of the Kids, zwfetus orientis Haedt, 


(put down by Columella under November 4th) which is spoken of as 
the time of storms. But Serv. on Aem. ix. 665 says, guorum et ortus et 
occasus tempestates gravissimas facit; and their morning setting would 
be about a month later. 

XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 739. 

7, 4. Sciathus is a small island off the northern coast of Euboea and 
opposite the Gulf of Torone. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. 1x. 315. 

l. 2. mle 6Gooov MS., corr. Schneidewin. The form 7i@: seems to have 
been more colloquial than wie, and so is perhaps better suited to the 
simplicity of the epigram. 

/. 3. t8ovecOa: applied to a fountain is rather a stretch of language, 
as it is seldom used in this sense except of a statue or temple, But it 
hardly means more than ‘to dedicate’, and any additional meaning in 
it would be quite satisfied if we suppose that an artificial basin for the 
fountain was placed here by Simus. To alter with Hecker a ém TiAXo, 
‘by which (the statue of) Simus is set up beside his dead child’, 
completely spoils the epigram. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 474. 

XXXIII. Kaibel, Apter. Graec. 576; C. 7. G. 6257. On a tomb 
found at Rome. 

XXXIV. Auth. Pal. vii. 308. 

XXXV. C. 7. G. 5816. On a tomb found near Naples and now in 
the Museum there. Above the inscription is a relief representing the 


child standing between his father and mother. 
7.4. The parents could not keep him though they held him by both 


hands. 

XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 453. 

XXXVII. Kaibel, Efigr. Graec., Addenda, 1.a; C. 7. 4.477 c. Of 
the 6th century B.c. ; found at Athens and now in the Museum there. 


XXXVIII. Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 373; C. 7. G. Add. 3847, 1. From 
a tomb at Yenidje in Asia Minor. 

1. 4. “To be the love of the dead in their more populous world’: 
cf. infra v.17, xi. 6. The marble reads épdv rodAdy epduevos mrEdv Ov. 

XXXIX. Kaibel, Epzgr. Graec. 190; C. J. G. 2445. From a tomb in 
the island of Pholegandros, one of the smaller Cyclades. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vil. 535. In Plan, under the name of Theophanes. 


XLI. Anth, Pal. vii. 261. 
Z, 2. par) Téxot ef pédAoe MS., 7) Téxot, ed weANee Hecker. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 459. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 712. 

One of two epigrams (Anzh. Pal. vii. 710, 712) on a girl who died 
just before her marriage, attributed to Erinna. The epigram of 
Leonidas or Meleager, zzfra iv. 7, which quotes Bdoxavos éoo’ Aida 
from here as words of Erinna’s, is regarded by Bergk as sufficient 
ground for accepting the authenticity of this epigram, and consequently 
of the other as well. Both appear to have been inscribed on the tomb, 
which was further embellished with two figures of Sirens. 


I. 3. ra O€ rot kada Ta peP Spdvre MS., corr. Tucker. 
77, 5,6. The MS. reads: 


“Os rav maid’ ‘Ypévaios dp’ ais ASero wevKais 
trav’ emi kadeotas epdeye mupkaias. 


It is impossible in so involved a sentence to be certain what the original 
reading was, though it is easy enough to see how it became corrupted. 
The text printed is a modification of Bergk’s restoration. 

Cf. the epigram of Meleager, 27fra xi. 42. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 185. 

On a Libyan slave-girl who had been manumitted and adopted by 
her mistress, and died at a villa on the coast of Latium. 

7.4. Freedmen and freedwomen had a share in the family tomb, 
from which slaves were excluded ; szbz sutsgue libertis libertabusgue is 
a common formula in the dedication of a family vault. 

1. 5. mip erepov, the marriage torch. 


XLV. C. J. G. 6261. In the Borghese Gardens at Rome. These 
four lines are engraved above a portrait in relief with a cithara of eleven 
strings on one side and a lyre of four strings on the other. Below the 
portrait is another epigram of eight lines, and under it the name, 
PETRONIAE MUSAE. 

7. 3. Theogn. 568, xeioopar dare hidos apOoyyos. 


XLVI. C. 7. G. 6268. The history of this epigram is very curious. 
It is inscribed on a marble tablet, professing to be in memory of one 
Claudia Homonoea, conliberta and contubernalzs of Atimetus Anthero- 
tianus, a freedman of the imperial household. At the sides are Latin 
elegiacs, twenty-six lines in all. The tablet was supposed to have been 
discovered in San Michele at Rome and to be of the first century A.D. 
But the Latin verses are too plainly not ancient ; and in fact the whole 
monument is a Renaissance forgery. Nothing is known as to the date 
or person of the forger ; but there can be no doubt that this epigram is 
really ancient and that it was the basis upon which he constructed the 
rest. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 700, Headed Artodadpov ypauparixod, and 
generally attributed to Diodorus of Sardis ; but see notes below. 
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1.1. 4p ekpupev MS., jw expupev Edd. after Brunck, but there does not 
appear to be evidence for the existence of sucha form. Ifthe epitaph 
be of late date, it is possible that the MS. reading (scanned accentually) 
is right. Otherwise the change I have made is simple : once pexexpupey 
had become pexpudey, the further change of d into 7 would be inevitable, 

Z. 3. ovvoua, ‘ill name’, as in Ep. 25 supra. Hecker suggests, very 
plausibly, ranraivar, rd parny obvoua, ‘Povpinos. 

‘Poupivos MS, ‘Povpiavos has also been suggested. A later hand has 
added, as a sub-title, eis ‘Pougsavod twos yuvaixa. But names ending in 
-tamus do not seem to have the penult short before the third century A.D. 

An interesting suggestion has been made that there is a play on the 
word ruffianus, as to which see Ducange, s.v. It means (1) a bawd; 
_ (2) a disorderly person generally, much in its modern sense: Ducange 

quotes ‘ semper ebrium et publicum rufianum’ from the Statutes of Milan. 
But there is no evidence for the existence of the word before the Middle 


Ages. 


ALVIIL. Anth. Pal. vi. 348. 

7. 1. The order is very involved ; the sense is, rodro aihiwov ypdypa tis 
Atodewpeiou copins A€éyet pe (Z.e. the marble) cexdgOar Okvpdp@ Aexaid:. 

2.6. For the converse cf. Cic. Wat. Deor. 1. 69, concinne ut multa 
Timaeus : qui cum in historia dixtsset gua nocte natus Alexander esset 
eadem Dianae Ephesiae templum deflagravisse, adiunxit minime td esse 
mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis adesse volutsset, ab- 
futsset domo. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 167. The preceding epigram in the MS. is 
headed Acockopidov, of 5€ Nexapxov, and this one, tov avrod, of 6¢ ‘Exataiouv 
Caciov. It is usually included among the epigrams of Dioscorides. 


L. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 596; C. 7. G. 6735. Ona tomb at Ravenna 
of the second or third century A.D. 


LI. Kaibel Ep~igr. Graec. 204 B. On a tomb at Cnidos, of the first 
century B.C. Four lines follow on the marble, in which the wife replies 
that she has not drunk the water of Lethe. 


LII. Anth. Pal. vii. 163. 

This is one of the most graceful specimens of the epitaphs card redow 
kal dréxpiow which were favourite in later Greece. It is followed in the 
Anthology by two others on the same Prexo and of the same purport, 
one by Antipater of Sidon, and the other by Archias. Antipater lived 
a century and a half after Leonidas, and Archias probably at least a 
century later than Antipater; if the attribution of the three epigrams 
is correct, they are a very curious instance of the narrow academicism 
of Greek literature in the Alexandrian and Roman periods. 

Other epitaphs of similar form are Amth. Pal. vii. 64, 79, 470, 552; 
see also Ep. 62 z/ra. 
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The purer taste of the best period discouraged such garrulity in an 
epitaph. See the curious passage in Theophrastus (Char. xiii.) where 
it is made a mark of the mepiepyos or busybody, yuvaixds redeurnodons 
emtypawa émt To pvija TOD Te dvdpos adtis kal Tod warpos Kal THS pNTpds Kal 
avrns THs yuvaikos ToVvoya Kai modamn eorw, precisely what is done here. 
But the pathetic beauty of the last two lines more than redeems the rest. 

7, 1. Tlapin xiwy, a cippus or truncated column of Parian marble sur- 
mounting the tomb. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 667. A scholium says it is from a tomb in the 
church of S. Anastasia at Thessalonica. 


LIV. Kaibel, Ep~igr. Graec. 47. Of the fourth century B.c. ; found at 
the Piraeus. The name of the nurse was Malicha of Cythera. 

For the fashion of having Spartan nurses see Plutarch, Lycurgus, 
Glos 


LV. Axth. Pal. vii. 178. 

Z. 1. ‘Lydian’ was a term for the lowest class of slaves ; cf. Eur. Adc. 
675. 

Z. 2. The rpopevs or raidaywyds took charge of a child when he was 
five or six years old, and remained in charge of him till he grew up. 
Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 174. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 179. 
LVII. Kaibel, Epzgr. Graec. 627. Found near Florence. 


LVIII. Anzh. Pal. vii. 211. 

The white Maltese lap-dogs were as much prized as pets in ancient 
times as they are now. Athenaeus, xii. 518 F, says that the citizens 
of Sybaris used to keep xvvdpia MeNraia, dep adrois Kai €rerOa eis ra 
yupvdowa. Theophrastus (Char. xxi.) makes it a characteristic of the 
puxpopirdrtyos or man of petty ambition to erect a monument to such a 
dog: kal xuvapiov 6€ redevTHGayTOs aiTH pynpa mood Kal orvAtdvov 
moinoas emypayar KAAAOZ MEAITAIO®, 

7. 4 is repeated with a variation in another epigram by the same 
author, 7/ra xi. 13. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 197. 

One of a group of eleven epigrams on crickets kept as pets, dash. 
Pail. vii. 189, 190, 192-8, 200, 201. Seven of these are epitaphs ; vii. 
194, by Mnasalcas, is on this same little creature. From comparing the 
two poems it appears that the Oropus mentioned here is not the town 
on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, but another of the same name on 
the Strymonian gulf not far from Amphipolis. 


LX. Anth. Pal. vii. 204. 

One of three epigrams, two by Agathias himself and one by Damo- 
charis, on a tame partridge belonging to Agathias and killed by his 
cat. A scholium in the Ms. adds atAoupos 6 mapa ‘Popaios (ze, the 

BY tex 
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Byzantines) \eysuevos ydrros. The cat had been introduced from Egypt 
and domesticated in Europe under its present name, but in literary 
Greek the old word atAoupos was still used. 
Cf. xi. 12 infra; and for the unexpected turn in the final wish, 
Ammianus in Anth. Pal. xi. 226: 
Ein cou xara yas xovupy dus, oixrpe Neapxe, 
dppa ce pyidios eepvowat KUVES. 


LXI. Pollux v. 47. 

7. 4. It cannot be certainly determined whether oiovoyos means ‘lonely’ 
(from ojos), or ‘pastured by sheep’ (from ofs). The word ‘ pastoral’ has 
something of the force of both. Cf. ii. 37 supra, and the note there. 


LXII. Anth. Pail. vii. 524. 

This Charidas was probably a Pythagorean philosopher. Their 
doctrine of transmigration implied the immortality of the soul ; cf. Ov. 
Metam. xv. 153 foll. where the text omnia mutantur, nihil interit is 
expanded at some length. 

Z. 3. dvodo, doctrines of a resurrection. ®épec@ar dvw els thy yéveow 
says Plato of the souls who had chosen their new lives, Rep. x. 621 B. 

After 1. 4 follows another couplet in the MS. : 


Otros euos Adyos Vupuv ddnOuwos, et dé rov ndvv 
Botret meddalov Bods péyas civ AiSy. 

The last line is generally regarded as desperate; ‘longum estinterpretum 
somnia adscribere’ is the conclusion of Jacobs: and later editors have 
been equally unsuccessful. Failing the discovery of any plausible 
meaning in the words as they stand, or of any probable emendation, I 
have omitted the couplet from the text. Jacobs’ own conjecture was 
that medAaiov might be the name of a small Macedonian coin (derived 
from Pella, as the florin and bezant from Florence and Byzantium), and 
that the meaning of the line was ‘food is cheap in Hades’. It is also 
just possible that Pellaeus was the name of some one who taught the 
doctrine of transmigration. Stadtmiuller thinks that there is anallusion 
to Aesch. Agam. 36, ra 8 adda arya, Bods emi yooon péyas BéEBnxev. I 
had previously conjectured ei d€ rdv nddv Botde rod Sapiov (Pythagoras), 
Bovs péyas ciy’ ’Aidn, comparing the epigram, also by Callimachus, zafra 
iv. 26. Another conjecture perhaps worth mentioning is e 5€ rév Addy 
Bovde, weAXa dis Bods péyas civ ’Aidn, comparing ray ofy Tay wéAXay in 
Theocr. v. 99. But neither is at all convincing. 


LXIII. Amth. Pal. vi. 509. 


LXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 346. An epitaph at Corinth, according to a 
note in the Ms. which justly adds that it is @avparos d&tov. 
LXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 309. 


LXVI. Anth. Pal. vil, 254*: written on the margin of the MS. in a 
different hand. 
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LXVII. Anth. Pal, vii. 451. Ch C.J. G. 6276, last couplet : 


Kal Aéye Twmidinv edderv, dvep* ob Oepurdv yap 
OynoKety rods ayabovs, GAN Uavov Hdbv exe. 


IV 


I. C. 7. G. 6186: on a Hermes found at Herculaneum. 

Probably an inscription for a library opening on to a court with plane- 
trees, like that in Pliny’s Tuscan villa (Z. v. 6), and containing statues 
of the Muses, the guardians of the place. 

L. 4. TG ktoog, ‘with our ivy’, “Ehixady edxioaos, as it is called by Dios- 
corides in Ath. Pal, vii. 407, being the Muses’ home. 


Il. Anth. Pal. vii. 6. Also inscribed on a terminus upon which a 
bust of Homer formerly stood, found outside the Porta S. Paolo at 
Rome, C. 7. G. 6092. The marble reads 8déns for Biorg in 2. 2 and rav- 
TOs 6pas TovToy Saidadov apxéruroy in /. 4. 

Z. 4. ddippobia MS., GAippdOcos, which would be the usual form, in the 
line as quoted by Suidas, s.v. 


III. Anth. Pal. ix. 97. 

The ‘wail of Andromache’ over Hector is in //. xxii. 477-514 and 
XxIV. 725-745 ; ‘the battling of Ajax’ probably refers to the fighting in 
front of the Greek entrenchments, xii. 370 foll. ; the dragging of Hector’s 
body under the walls of Troy is in xxii. 395 foll. But Homer nowhere 
tells the story of the sack of Troy: /. 2 is a translation of Aen. ii. 625, 
omne miht visum considere in tenes Ilium et ex tmo verti Neptunia 
Troia. 

7. 6. xAipa, literally ‘slope’, is used widely for ‘district’, and specially 
as a technical term of geography equivalent to our ‘zone’. vain auo- 
répn, Europe and Asia. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 8. 


V. Athenaeus, xill. 596 B, “EvddEous d€ éraipas xal emt kdaddXeu dia- 
epovoas #reyxe xai 7) Navxparis, Awpixay re, qv 1 Kadi Lara, epoperny 
yevouévny Xapd&ov tov adeAovd avris kar’ €umopiay eis thy Navxparwy 
draipovtos, di THs momoews SuaBddre ws ToANa TOU Xapd£ou voopuraper yy. 
‘Hpddoros & abrny 'Poddrw Kadei, ayvoar ore érépa ths Awpixns early avrn 

. . €s d€ thy Awpixav 168 erroinge TovTiypappa Tocidum mos, xairoe év TH 
Ai@tomia modAdkts adtijs pynpovetoas’ eati dé rdde* Awpixa, doréa pév, 
K.T.A. 

See also Hat. ii. 134-5 and Strabo xvii. p. 1161 D. The ode of 
Sappho mentioned by Herodotus is completely lost. 

7. 1. carada koopnoaro [Kkousnoaro two MSS.] deopev Athenaeus ; mdAa 

covis of 7 dmddeopor corr. Dehéque. I have written 75° amddecpos as 


being nearer the MSS. 
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1. 4. avyypous is from xpas: cf. supra i. 24 and Theocr. ii. 140, x. 18. 

Z.7. Naucratis, the only open port in Egypt before the Persian 
conquest, remained a place of importance until after the foundation of 
Alexandria. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vii. 12. 

Little is known of Erinna, though her fame was only second to that 
of Sappho, whose friend and contemporary she was according to Suidas 
and Eustathius. She is said to have died very young. Her renown 
mainly rested on the poem called ’Adakara (referred to here by its name 
in Z. 4, and as the ‘fair labour of hexameters’ in 7. 5). It consisted of 
about 300 verses, of which a few fragments survive. Three epigrams 
are in the Anthology under her name, one of which is given sufra iii. 
43. It seems probable that this epigram is partly made up of phrases 
from her poem. 


VII. Anzh. Pal. vii. 13, under heading Aewvidou, of 5€ MeXedypov. 

This epigram must have been written by some one who had seen the 
two sepulcral epigrams composed by Erinna on her friend Baucis of 
Tenos. But the phrase Backavos éoo’ Aida quoted here from the latter 
of these seems to have become proverbial, and it cannot be inferred 
that the writer has been in Tenos and seen the actual inscription. 

The way in which the half line of Erinna is re-echoed three centuries 
later has a curiously exact parallel in Swinburne’s roundel on the death 
of Rossetti, in which he recalls Rossetti’s own translation of Villon’s 
rondeau beginning Mort, j’appelle de ta rigueur. 

1.1. For ev ipvorddowr péeduooay cf. the last epigram : also Plato, 
Ton, 534 B, Aéyovow of moural, ore ék MovoGy kyrev tivey Kal varov 
Spemdpevor Ta péAn nuiy hépovow, Somep ai pedirra. It was in such 
metaphors that the word ‘ Anthology’ had its origin. 


VIII. Anth, Pal. vii. 28. Also quoted by Suidas s.v. oivordrns. 
This and the following epigram are two out of ten or eleven on 


Anacreon, Anh. Pal. vii. 23-33 (it is not certain whether 32 refers to 
him or not), five of them being by Antipater of Sidon. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 26. 

7, 3. yavos sc. dumédovu: the full phrase is in Aesch. Pers. 615. 

2. 5. ovacr k@pos MS. The text is Jacobs’ emendation. But we may 
suspect that two lines have dropped out between 7.5 and Z. 6. oivdot 
(or evdor, which has also been suggested) is a feminine form and goes 
with kwpos only by slipshod grammar. 

X. App. Plan. 305. 

Z. 1. véBpevou avdoi, flutes made out of the leg-bone of a fawn, which 
gave a shrill thin note. Ass-bones were also used for this purpose. 

2. 3. The story of bees clustering on the lips of the young Pindar 
when asleep on the wayside near Thespiae is told by Pausanias, 
Boeotica, xxiii. 2. ovds here probably has its proper meaning ‘yellow- 
brown’: cf. the note on vi. 20 zz/ra. 
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2,5. Plutarch, Mon posse suaviter vivi sec. Epicurum c. xxii., men- 
tions the story of Pindar hearing one of his own songs sung by the 
god Pan. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 410. 

4, 1, avérdace MS. But the whole epigram is written in the person of 
Thespis. vu \ 

/, 2. Kaworopeiy xdpiras is equivalent to moveiv xawas ydpuras: cf. the 
Latin xovare. 

2. 3. tpiOvv Kardyot MS., corr. Jacobs, comparing Aristoph. Ach. 628, 
€& od ye xopoiow epéornxey rpvytkois 6 diddokados Har. 

The jingle of @@\wy and d6dov is disagreeable and gives colour to an 
ingenious emendation @ tpvyds doxds; cf. the Arundel marble, 1. Son 
kai GOXov eré6n mparov icxadav dparyos xal olvov ayhopevs. But it is 
hardly safe to alter the Ms, reading where it gives an unexceptionable 
sense. 

?. 5. Cf. Epicharmus, /r. 98 Ahrens : 


‘ > ~ 
Qs & eya Soxéw—Soxéw yap; capa iva rovW dre 
A > col - 
Toy €u@y pvapua Tok’ eooeira Adywy ToUTeY ETL’ 

\ , Seed , x , a ~ 4 
Kat AaB@y ris avra mepidvcas Td perpov, 6 viv exer 
ie. \ , 5 
Eiya, cal dovs roppvpay, Adyouce mroikiAos KaAdots 

, A 
Avoradaoros &v Tos addous evmadaictous amopavel. 


XII. Auth. Pal. vii. 22. 

Partly suggested by the celebrated chorus in the Oed. Col. 668 
foll. 

7. 3. piioppoé simply means ‘ grape-clad’, as purtooréhavos in Anth. 
Pal. vi. 54 means ‘garlanded’. Cf. also pirocépupos, znfra, v. 1. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 45. Also, with trifling variations, in two lives 
of Euripides. 

It is headed in MS. Pal, Goukvdidov rod ioropixod, and quoted as by 
Thucydides in Athen. v. 187 E. But it is clearly of later, probably of 
Alexandrian date. According to one of the lives of Euripides it. was 
inscribed on a cenotaph in Athens, and was also attributed to the 
celebrated musician and poet Timotheus (B.C. 446-357). 


XIV. Olympiodorus in his Life of Plato and Thomas Magister in his 
Life of Aristophanes quote this epigram. Bergk considers it authentic. 
It is, as he says, worthy of the author and the subject. Another life of 
Plato quotes it with dmep 7OeXov evpety in Z. I. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vil. 414. 

Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy |., 
about 300 B.C., invented the Avaé or idkapotpay@dia, a sort of bur- 
lesque tragedy. He founded a school of writers of this sort at 
Tarentum. No important fragments of his plays are preserved. We 
know the titles of a few; among them is an ’Apdurpvev, to which the 
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Amphitruo of Plautus is probably indebted. These burlesques were 
written in loose metre, probably following the example of the Sicilian 
pipos. 

1. 3. anBSovis is a collateral form of dndev rather than a diminutive ; 
from it is formed the diminutive dndovidevs. Cf. Catull. xxvii. 8. 


XVI. Anth. Pail. vii. 419. 

This and the next epigram are two of three professing to be written 
by Meleager for his own tomb, Amth, Pal. 417-419. 

1, 2. dperopevoy sc. maow: the full phrase is given in the epigram of 
Callimachus, swzpra, ili. 42. 

1. 4. ihkapais Xapiow refers to the Menippean satires of Meleager. 

7,6. The Meropes were traditionally the original inhabitants of Cos: 
cf. zafra, viii. 6. 

1.7. Salam, ‘peace’, the usual form of greeting in Hebrew and 
kindred Semitic languages. The Phoenician word, transliterated as 
Naidios here, is uncertain. In the MS. of Plautus’ Poenu/us it is written 
FAlaudont. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 417. 

7. 1. The force of the present, rexvot, is to give the notion of what is 
the fact rather than what did happen; so gemerat is used by Virgil, 
Aen. vill. 141. 

7. 2. Gadara, to the south-east of the Lake of Tiberias, is the Ramoth- 
Gilead of the Old Testament. It is called ‘Attic’ here from the group 
of literary men whom it produced at this period: Strabo, xvi. p. 759, éx 
d€ rev Tadapwrv BAddnpds Te 6 ’Emcxovpetos kai Med€aypos kai Mévmrmos 6 
amovdoyédowos. The words ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ are used in Greek 
literature generally without much distinction. 

Z. 3. 6 aviv Movoas ‘the companion of the Muses’: from Theocr. 
vil. 12. 

?. 5. The saying is attributed to Socrates by Musonius quoted in 
Stobaeus, xl. 9, Ti & 5 ovxt kown ratpis avOporev dmavtav 6 Kécpos éeatir, 
domep n§iov Swxpdrns; There are two slightly different forms of it 
quoted from Euripides ; draca 8€ y@av dvdpi yevvaig ratpis, fr. incert. 
19, and @s mavraxod ye marpis 7) BéoKxovea yi, fr. Phaethon, 9. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 412. 

The citharist Pylades of Megalopolis fl. about 200 B.c. Plutarch, 
Philop. xi.. and Pausan. Arcadica, |. 3, tell a story of Philopoemen 
entering the theatre at the Nemean festival soon after his victory at 
Mantinea over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta (B.C. 206) when Pylades 
was singing the Persae of Timotheus. Pausanias says he was the most 
famous singer of his time. 

2. 3. ‘Unshorn Apollo’ went into mourning so far as it was proper 
for a god to do so. For the practice of laying aside garlands on the 
arrival of bad news, compare the story of Xenophon when the death of 
his son was announced to him, in Diog. Laért. Vita Xenophontis, c. 10. 
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| 2.6. The Asopus here spoken of rises in Arcadia and flows northward 
into the Corinthian gulf; it must not be confounded with the better 
known Boeotian river of the same name. 


4 8. For the epithet cf. Propert. 1v. xii. 4, Won exorato stant adamante 
viae, 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 571. 


Nothing else is known of this Plato. The date of the epigram is in 
the reign of Justinian. 


XX. App. Plan. 8. 

The contest of Apollo and Marsyas was one of the favourite subjects 
of Greek art. The most celebrated representation of it was the fresco 
of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi, described by Pausanias, 
Phoctca, xxx. 9; his description is closely followed by Arnold in 
Empedocles on Etna. 

?. 2, kpovda properly is a note struck on a string, but is used loosely 
of an air whether played on harp or flute. 

2. 5. ddvxroméda is an archaic word, taken from Hesiod, Theog. 521. 

7.7. Xwroi, flutes made of the hard wood of the African lotus tree. 
This or boxwood was the common material. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 696. 
See the notes on the last epigram. Marsyas used to play on the cliff 
of Celaenae in Phrygia, Pausan. /.c. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 266. In Plan. attributed to Philippus. 

Glaphyrus was a celebrated flute-player of the time of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Juvenal, vi. 77, and Martial, Iv. v. 8. 

2. 5. Hyagnis was the father of Marsyas. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 433. Placed among the doubtful epigrams by 
Ahrens. It does not seem unworthy of Theocritus. 

7. 3. 6 b€ Baxodos eyytOev doet MS., probably from a recollection of 
Idyl vii. 72, 6 S€ Tirupos eyyvOev doei. duprya OedEei is restored from the 
Mss. of Theocritus. 

7. 4, Kapdderov mvedpa is an extremely bold synecdoche for mvetdpua 
Kapoderou ovptyyos. 

1.5. eyyv@ev dvtpov MS. The MSS. of Theocritus read éyyis dé ordytes 
Nacias Spvds dvtpov éricbev. evdoev is Hermann’s correction. 

The epithet Aaciavynv means that the mouth of the cave is thickly 
fringed with plants and creepers. The best commentary on it is 
Theocr. iii. 13, és redv dvtpov tkoipay tov Kuoady Stadds Kal Tay mrépiy a Tv 
mukaa det, 

7. 6. In Theocr. i. 15, the goatherd does not venture to do so: 


, 2 \ , > , 5 
OU Oéuis, & moun, TO pecapBpivdv, ov Oépis Guy 
, \ a fe 6 oD A ee ey 
cupicdey. rov Tava dedoikames’ 7 yap an’ aypas 
Tavika Kekpaka@s aumaveral, €ott Se mKpds. 
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XXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 133. 
Z. 3. Cf. Hor. 1 Sat. x. 63, capsis quem fama est esse librisque ambustum 


proprits. 


7. 6. Kal ynv MS., corr. Jacobs, 
XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 162. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 310. 

A statue of Dionysus set up in a school-room speaks. 

7. 2. The reference is to //. vi. 236. 

7. 3. The god stands against the wall where the Pythagorean allegory 
of virtue and vice is painted, and yawns with weariness at hearing his 
own words repeated over and over by the pupils. The durAovs Sapin 
(guae Samios diduxit litera ramos, Pers. iii. 56) is the letter Y, used by 
Pythagoras to illustrate the divergence of right and wrong. 

Z. 6. tepos 6 mAdkapos, TS Geg 8 aitoy rpépa, says the impersonator of 
Dionysus in the Bacchae of Euripides 7, 494. The passage of ortyopv6ia 
in which the line occurs appears to have been a favourite school exercise 
in recitation. 

The proverb rovpdv dverap epyot (or Trovpoy dverpov evot in another 
epigram by Callimachus, zzfra ix. 15) meant to tell some one a piece 
of news that he must know already. Cf. Plato, Ref. 563 D, and Cic. 
ALLAN Tent Kanes 

XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 303. 

There is a very similar epigram by Leonidas of Alexandria, An‘h. 
Pail. vi. 302, probably imitated from this, unless both are imitations of 
some older epigram. 

2, 3. A note in a MS. of Plan. says fpxee 1d icxdda pdvor' rd ydp ainy 
mapéAxet, the word iayds alone meaning dried grapes. The epithet is 
put in to balance miova. 

2. 4. The oxvBadaare the multa de magna quae superessent ‘Tercula cena 
of Horace in the fable of the town and country mouse, 2 Sav. vi. 79 foll. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 358. It has been attributed, on the reported 
authority of an unknown MS., to Leonidas of Alexandria. Jacobs 
thinks it is by Diogenes Laértius. 

Panaetius of Rhodes, the Stoic philosopher and friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, flourished B.c. 150. The substance of his 
principal work, Tepi rod xaOjxovros, is preserved in the De officits of 
Cicero. His teaching with regard to the immortality of the soul is 
stated in the Zuscwlan Disputations, i. 79: Credamus zottur Panaetio, 
@ Platone suo dissentienti: quem enim omnibus locts aivinum, guem 
Sapientissimum, quem sanctissimum, guem Homerum Lhitlosophorum 
ae huius hanc unam sententiam de immortalitate animorum non 

vobat, 


XXIX. Anth. Pai. vii. 471. 
Cic. Tusc. i. 84: Callimachi quidem epigramma in Ambraciotam 
Cleombrotun est; quem ait, cum nihil et accidtsset adverst,e muro se 
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in mare abiecisse, lecto Platonis libro. The story is often referred to 
by ancient authors, and has been made imperishable in English by a 
line and a half of Milton (P. Z. iii. 471), 


—he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leapt into the sea, 
Cleombrotus. 


Z. 3. 7) avade§apevos, ‘only that he had read’, There is no reason for 
altering 7 rd into dAAd, The ellipsis of the comparative before 7 is 
quite in the author’s manner, and is not unknown in the best Greek: 
cf. Soph. 47. 966, and the epigram of Crinagoras, z7/ra xi. 29. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 80. This Heracleitus of Halicarnassus is 
mentioned as an eminent scholar and a friend of Callimachus by 
Strabo, xiv. p. 656, and Diog. Laért. ix. 17, who quotes this epigram. 

2.3. Virgil, cl. ix. 51, saepe ego longos cantando puerum memini me 
condere soles. 

7, 5. The anddoves are the poems of Heracleitus (elegiacs according to 
Diog. Laért. 7.c.). So ’AAkpavos anddves in an anonymous epigram, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 184. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 43. In the Ms. there follows another couplet : 
Avoavin, ov d€ vaiye kadds Kaos’ ada mpw eiretv 
TovTO capes, nyw pyoi tis:”AXos Exet. 


which is rejected as a spurious addition by most editors. 
7, 1. Cf. the epigram of Pollianus, Anzth. Pal. xi. 130: 
Tovds Kuk\tkoUs TovTous, TOUS avTap €meita A€yovras 
po, Awrroduras addorpiav eréav. 


/. 3. The phrase amo xpnyns rive is from Theognis, 959 : 
"Eote pev autos €mivoy amo kpnyns pedavvdpou 
Ov TL poe eOdKeL Kal KadOv Eipev VSwp, 
Nov & #5n reOodora Vdwop S avapioyerai idvt 
@Ans 67) Kpyvyns wiopar i) rorapod. 


For the beginning of the line also cf. Theogn. 581, ey@aipw de yuvatxa 
meptOpopov, of which this is a parody. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 577. 

i. 2. The helix or spiral represents the path of the moon or a planet 
in the Zodiac. 

7. 4. Oeorpopins MS., hardly a possible form: corr. Dindorf. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 205. It is also quoted in the prefaces to 
some MSS. of Theocritus. 

A motto for a collected volume of the pastoral poets. As such, it is 
written in Doric. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 352. 
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XXXV. App. Plan. 251. 

Miiller, Archaologie der Kunst, § 391, gives a catalogue of the chief 
representations of Eros and Anteros extant on reliefs or gems, mainly 
of the late Greek and Graeco-Roman period. Serv. on Aen. iv. 520 
says, ’Avrépwra invocat contrarium Cupidini gui amores resolvit, aut 
certe (‘or rather’) cuz curae est iniguus amor, scilicet ut implicet non 
amantem. Amatoribus pracesse dicuntur’'Epas, ’Avtépes, Avoépas. 

Z. 1. tov dyriov MSS., corr. Jacobs: others would read ris dyriov, with 
a mark of interrogation at the end of the line. 

7.3. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 144, where Myiscus plays the 
part that Anteros does here. 

7. 5. Spitting thrice into the bosom disarmed witchcraft and averted 
Nemesis: cf. Theocr. vi. 39. 


XXXVI. App. Plan. 250. 
2, 1. iSay ayvuot MSS., corr. Lobeck. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 200. 

7, 2. The meaning of the epithet is doubtful. Hesychius says ovAos* 
padakos kat drados. It might also mean ‘ curly-headed’. 

7.5. Cf. the Athenian prayer quoted by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7. too, 
toov, & dire Zed, cata Tas apovpas Tay ’AOnvaiwy Kal Tay mediov. 


XXXVIIL. Agp. Plan. 225. 


LS ‘Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping,’ 


as Shelley translates Moschus, Za. iv. 
7. 4. myxris here means the ryxry ovpryé or Pan’s pipe, not, as usual, 
the Lydian harp. 


XXXIX. App. Plan. 174. 
The Armed Aphrodite was mainly worshipped in Laconia : cf. Pausan. 
Laconica, xv. 10 and xxiii. I. 


XL. App. Plan. 162. 

The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles was probably the most famous 
single work of art in the ancient world. Both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture are full of allusions to it. ‘Of all the images that euer were made 
(I say not by Prarztel/es onely, but by all the workmen that were in the 
world) his Vewus passeth that hee made for them of Gnidos; and in 
truth so exquisit and singular it was, that many a man hath embarked, 
taken sea, and sailed to Gnidos for no other business, but onely to see 
and behold it... . In the same Gnidos there be diuers other pieces 
more of Marble, wrought by excellent workmen, . .. yet there goeth 
no speech nor voice of any but onely of Venus abouesaid; than 


which, there cannot be a greater argument to proue the excellencie of 


Praxtteles his work; they all seem but foils, to giue a lustre to his 
Venus.’ — Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxvi. c. 5. 
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XLI. App, Plan. 146. 
Compare the more famous epigram of Michelangiolo on his statue 
of Night in San Lorenzo: 


Grato m ’é’l sonno, e pit’l esser di sasso, 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non veder, non sentir m’ é gran ventura ; 
Pero non mi destar: deh parla basso, 


XLII. App. Plan. 129. 


XLII. App. Plan. 244: with the title eis eixdva Sattpou mpds tH ako 
Tov avdov €xovTos Kai Saomep axpowpevov. The word xnpds in 7. 5 shows 
that this was not a statue but a picture, painted with wax as the 
medium. 

Z. 6. wnxris, ‘Pan’s pipe’: see note on Ep. 38 supra. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 736. 

This is one of a set of thirty-one epigrams, Anth. Pal. ix. 713-742, 
on the Heifer of Myron, the famous masterpiece of Greek bronze which 
stood in the agora at Athens. ‘The piece of worke that brought him 
into name and made him famous, was an heifer of brasse; by reason 
that diuers Poets hauve in their verses highly praised it, and spread the 
singularity of it abroad.’—Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxiv. c. 8. 


XLV. App. Plan. 248. See Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 309 for all that 
is to be said as to the probable authorship of this epigram. If it is 
by a Plato at all, it is by the person known as Plato Junior. 

7, 2. apyupos MSS., corr. Bergk. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 58. 

This epigram enumerates the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
gives the palm to the Artemision of Ephesus, rebuilt on a scale of 
unexampled size and splendour after the older temple had been burned 
by Herostratus. It was more than two hundred years in completion. 
A scholium in the MS. Pal. says, mavrav rev Geapdtay vmepetye, viv 
O€ ravrav eaoriv épnpdtepos Kal Kaxodatpovéotepos TH TOU Xpiorov yapurt Kal 
Twavvov tot Oeoddyov. Even the ruins had almost wholly disappeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

7.7. npatpato S€ knvide MS. Jacobs, following an unknown English 
scholar quoted by T. Bentley, read keiva pev nuavpwrto’ ri Keiva O€; 


XLVII. Athenaeus, xii. 543 C, ioropet KAéapyos ev rots Bios . 
Tlappdosov tov wypapov moppipay dunéxerbar xpvootv arépavoy emi ris 
keadns éxovta . . . nvxynoe & dveperntas ev rovrois’ ef Kal dmota kK.T.A, 

Athenaeus goes on to give further details of his magnificence, gold 
buckles in his shoes, etc. He used to paint in full dress, like Vandyck. 

A fragment of a similar epigram in the name of Parrhasius’ great 
rival Zeuxis of Heraclea is preserved in Aristides, It. p. 386, where the 
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phrase réyvns meipara occurs. For the superb insolence compare the 
epigram on himself, by the tragedian Astydamas, quoted by Suidas 
S.U. GavTov erates. 


7. 3. Cf. the epigram attributed to Simonides, App. Plan. 84: 
Ovix adays éypae Kivav rade rayri & én’ epyo 
papos, by ov8? Fpws Aaidados e€épuyev. 


V 


I. Anth. Pal. x. 16. 

This and the next epigram (and also vi. 26 and 27 z#/ra) are selected 
from a collection of short poems of the same purport (Ath. Pal. x. I, 
2, 4-6, 14-16) probably all written for the same shrine of Priapus ona 
headland in the Thracian Bosporus. 

7.2 Aniov, generally ‘a cornfield’, must refer here to the fields of 
roses grown to supply the immense market of Constantinople. The 
Damascus rose is still thus grown in Rumelia for the manufacture of 
attar of roses. 

Z, 4. It must be remembered that barley harvest in the south comes 
at the same time with spring flowers ; in Egypt it is as early as March ; 
here it would be a month later. 

5. yetoov or yetooor is explained by a scholiast as To mpotxyov tov 
vmepOvpov. But it more properly means the eaves generally. The 
corbels supporting them are called yeioimodes. 

2.7. For the meaning of ido¢epupos see note on iv. 12 supra, /. 3. 

7. 9. karavyis is the sea-term for a white squall. 

7. 12, dvOepoers, ‘burnished’, a Homeric epithet of a metal vessel, is 
here applied to the metallic lustre of the rtpiyAn. This is usually 
identified with the red mullet, called psAromdpyos by Matron in Athen. 
iv. 135 B; truy here must then mean that it is bent into a hoop to be 
hung up as an offering. 

7.13. The scarus (gurnard or wrasse) was said to emit sounds. 
Oppian, Halzeut. 134: 


, a A A > > a a > , 
oxdpoy, ds 517 podvos ev iyOvar macw avavdors 


pbeyyera ikuadenv Narayny. 


Whe aaa, JETS se, Ve 

The subject is the same as in the last epigram. 

7.1. In Homer the word rop@vpev when used of the sea in the line 
os dre moppvpy méAayos péya kUpaTt Kops means simply ‘to gloom’; and 
so the epithet roppupeos is applied to the sea frequently, to a tidal wave 
(Od. xi. 243), and to a cloud (//. xvii. 551). In later Greek it covers 
a wide range of colour between bright crimson and slate-blue, passing 
through all the shades of purple. This range of colours may be seen 
in the few extant manuscripts on parchment dyed with murex, and also 
in the Mediterranean at different times according to different conditions 
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of sky and water. When the sea smooths out, as the Aevky Ppié caused 
by a strong wind dies away, it sometimes appears, as seen from the 
coast in sunlight, banded with peacock blue and reddish purple. 

2, 8. kpoxdAn, ‘a pebble’, here a pebbly beach. 

Z, 10. The Boé€, like the oxapos, was believed to emit sounds. Athen. 
vil. 287 A, dvoudoOn mapa tiv Bonv’ 80 Kal “Eppod tepdv eivas Adyos rév 
ixOvv, ws Tov KiOapoy ’Ardd\Novos. 


III. C. ZG. 3797. Ona marble base found at Kadi-Kioi near the 
site of the ancient Chalcedon. It must have come there (Béckh 
suggests having been brought in a ship as ballast) from the temple of 
Zeus Ovpios at the mouth of the Bosporus, 120 stadia above Byzantium, 
where ships paid sacrifice when entering or leaving the Euxine. 

Philon was a celebrated artist of the time of Alexander the Great. 
The statue which stood on this base is mentioned by Cicero, Verr. iv. 
129, as still perfect in his time. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 645. 

For the connexion of Dionysus with Sardis cf. Eur. Bacch. 462-8. 
A legend which placed the birth of Zeus on Mount Sipylus not far from 
Sardis is mentioned by a scholiast on //, xxiv. 615. The Mother of the 
Gods was also born there, Hdt. v. 102. 

W. 7, 8. oivas dmapyn .. . EavOov apedEe yavos MS. and Edd., which 
hardly makes sense. Cf. Ion of Chios / 1 (Bergk). 

7. 10. Sardis was thrice captured in early times (Hdt. 1. 15, i. 84, 
y. 101), was almost destroyed when taken and sacked by Antiochus, 
B.C. 214 (Polyb. vil. 15), and was partially ruined by an earthquake, 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Azz. ii. 47), but always recovered itself, and remained a 
flourishing city till its destruction by Timur at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 


V. Anth. Pal. x. 12. 
7. 6. yuwoBap7n kdparor, ‘limb-wearying toil’, where we should naturally 
say ‘toil-wearied limbs’. 


VI. App. Plan. 188. 
For the Hermes of Cyllene, see Pausan. “/zaca B. xxvi. 5. 


Weed 77/5 ax) LO} 

2. 1. duacddos MS., which is strongly supported by rov@’ t76 diccdy dpos, 
Ep. 10 zafra. But as there is no trace of the word dicads or emidioods 
elsewhere, I have with some hesitation adopted the emendation of 
Jacobs. doods, ‘a smooth rock’, the Ais wérpn of Homer. 

7. 6. evroins MS., corr. Jacobs. 


WANT, Blais IHL SS 

Probably for a shrine of Priapus at the small seaport of Chelae in 
Bithynia, opposite which was an island called Thynias. 

1. 2. aidvias ovrore dvtBias MS, The emendation printed in the text 
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is discussed in the Classical Review, vol. vi. p. 193. mote seems to be 
a mere stopgap to fill up the verse after Bidvvacvacov had been corrupted 
into Bidvvacov, and that into ai@vias ov. There is no such word as 
avriBlas: évaytirépas, for the ordinary dvrimepas, occurs in another 
epigram, Kaibel 981. 

xnhn, ‘claw’, is either an artificial mole or a natural spit of land. 

1 3. po€ds, ‘with a head running to a point’, of Thersites in //. ii. 219. 
For drovs see note on povoordpbvyy: pire, supra il. 31. 


1X. Anth. Pal. x. 11. 

7. 3. Nalov modds, sc. of the hare, Sacvmovs, ‘rough-foot ’, was a 
common synonym for Adyas. 

Z. 4. The fowler lengthened out his lime-twigs by jointing them 
together like a fishing-rod, till they reached the bird where it sat. 
They are called dx\wées as having to be made rigid enough to get an 
accurate aim. There is an elaborate description of the process in 
Sil. Ital. vii. 674 foll. 


xX. Anth. Pal. 1x. 337. 

The image of Pan stands on a spur of cliff in a wooded valley with 
hills on either side. This epigram is translated by Propertius, III. 
xii. 43-6. 

XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 334. 

Strabo, p. 588, in giving an account of the worship of Priapus, says 
he belongs to the ‘younger gods’, and éotxe trois ’Arrixois ’OpOdvp xal 
Komoad kai Tixor. Diod. Sic. iv. 6, identifies Tychon with Priapus. 

7. 3. as dre Snpwoyépwv MS., corr. Hecker. eds Snporépwy, one of the 
‘plebeian gods’, the a minorum gentium of the Latin religion. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vir. 694. 

Nothing is known of the hero Philopregmon except from this epigram. 
There was a female deity of the same lesser order called Praxidice, 
Hesych. s.v. Pausanias, A/tica, xxiv. 3, says that on the acropolis at 
Athens there was a Smovdalay Saiuov, whom he mentions in connexion 
with Athene Ergane. Cf. the Italian gods Iterduca and Domiduca. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 107. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. ? 

7. 5. Greek ships were worked by a pair of steering oars, one on each 
side. Aelian, Var. AH7zs/, ix. 40, implies that these were usually worked 
by a single steersman. The great galley of Ptolemy Philopator had 
four; Athen. v. 203 F. 

7.6. Probably Sofouévn was the name of this ship. An Athenian 
trireme of that name occurs in a dockyard list of the year 356 B.C. given 
in Bockh, Seewesen des Att. Staats, p. 329. 


XIV. C. 7. G. 6300. At Rome: on the tomb of Floria Chelidon, a 
priestess of Jupiter, who died at the age of 75. The date is uncertain. 
Z. 3. apavpas, ‘dully’: cf. xi. 5 znfra. 
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XV. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. vy. 13: quoted as an inscription 
over the doorway of the great temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus ; 
cf. cd¢d. iv. 144, and Porphyry de Aéstinentia, C. 3. 


XVI. Piccolos, Suppl. a 2Anth. gr. p. 187: from a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is headed Saparidos yxpynopos 
Tiwawér@. There is a quatrain of similar purport in Azz‘h. Pal. 
Appendix Miscell. (xiv.) 71, with the title ypnopos ras MvOlas. 

4. 4. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr, 1227, oituae yap ov’ dv “Iorpov ovre bacw dy 
vipa kabapud rHvde tiv oréynv, and Macbeth u. ii. ‘will all great 
Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean from my hand?’ 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 42. 
Z. 1. For the hiatus after oo cf. zzfra xi. 44, [padtn coe dvop’ écxev, in 
another epigram by the same author. 
7. 6. €s medvev, ‘to the place of the dead’: see note on iii. 38 supra. 
For the sense cf. Plato Ref. 365 A, meiOovres od pdvov idtdras adda Kal 
modes, @S apa vges Te Kal Kabappot adixnudrayv Sia Ovorev Kai mad.ias 
G a atin Ney: a 3 \ \ , \ \ ~ 
noovav cial pev ere (ou, cial dé Kai redevrncacwy, ds dy TeAeTAs Kadodow, 
ai Tv éket KaKGy drodvovoew Hpas, pr Ovcavras dé Sewad mepipéver; and 
Soph, /*. zzcert. 719, 
S$ TpLToOABtoL 
keivou Bporay ot tavra bepyOévres TéAn 
, ed 4 - \ , Stuns 
poo” es" Adov' Toiade yap povots ext 
> - 3» Feb UPN ie , 
Gy €ott, Tois 8 dAdowwt wavr’ exei Kaka. 


VI 

1. App. Plan. 202. 

On a crowned Love in a garden. 

With this should be compared the epigram of Marianus, zz/fra xii. 46, 
which was probably suggested by the same statue. If it has not the 
strange mystical fervour of the other, this epigram is no less singular 
in its restrained but intense feeling for Nature. 

7.1. The city of Heliopolis (Baalbek) at the foot of Anti-Libanus in 
the great plain of Hollow Syria was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of the Dea Syria. Cf. Song of Solomon, iv. 8: and, for singular con- 
trast as well as comparison, the scene in the garden of Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise, Purgatorio, xxix., with the ‘quattro animali coronati ciascun 
di verde fronda’: and further on, xxx. 10: ‘ed un di loro, quasi da ciel 
messo, ven sponsa de Libano cantando grido tre volte.’ 

7, 2. nidéwv ddpovs in a slightly different sense, supra i. 23. Here it 
means the whispered talk of lovers, as in /7/. xxii. 128. 

7, 3. The manifold ‘rustic Loves’ of the popular mythology were the 
children of the Nymphs, as distinguished from the celestial Love, the 
son of Venus. They are the winged children who constantly occur in 
every variety of occupation in later pagan art, ¢.g. on Pompeiian frescoes. 
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Cf. Claudian, Nupt. Honor. et Mar. 74: hos Nymphae pariunt, illum 
Venus aurea solum edidit. 


II. App. Plan. 226. 
1.6. pnocev, ‘to dance’, as in Z7. xvill. 571. 


III. App. Plan. 230. 
IV. App. Plan. 227. 


For a statue of Pan in a meadow by a mountain foot. 

i,.5,; 6. CE Hor,Od. 1M. xxix.) 21-23. 

1.7. atmos deters adprov, ‘ you will cross the height to-morrow eats 
has been plausibly suggested that Spioy, ‘in good time’, is the true 
reading. 


V. App. Plan. 13. Attributed there to Plato. It is obviously how- 
ever of much later date. The question is fully discussed by Bergk, 
Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 307- 

A fountain speaks : beside it there is a statue of Pan piping under a 
pine tree. 

7.2. ruxwvois Kpov brs Zehipors MS., with a scholium, ppiccoveay 
k@pov olovel kopdtovcay, But even if that were possible Greek, the 
name of the tree is absolutely required in the verse. Others read 
x@vov, which would be satisfactory if there were any proof of the 
existence of a feminine c@vos meaning a tree: x@vos masculine is the 
fruit of the wevxn. 


VI. App. Plan. 12. 
On a Pan playing under a pine by a fountain: probably written for 
the same scene as the last epigram. 


VII. App. Plan. 11. Also on a fly-leaf of the Palatine Ms. 

On a Hermes said to have stood in the vdan Mdadrevos, also called 
the Garden of the Nymphs, on Mount Hymettus. Here was laid the 
scene of the legend of bees laying their honey on the mouth of the 
infant Plato in his sleep. Cf. the pretty idyllic fragment under the 
name of Plato in the Anthology, 4f/. Plaz. 210. 


Wired ieee ealixno2e: 

In his latest edition Bergk with some reluctance pronounces that this 
epigram cannot with reasonable probability be regarded as authentic, 
though in beauty of workmanship it ranks with those of the best period. 
The epigram of Alcaeus, supra vi. 2, seems to be imitated from it. 
The Dryads or Hamadryads do not appear under these names till a 
quite late period in Greek poetry; Apollonius Rhodius is the earliest 
authority I have found. 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 627. Headed in the MS. eis Aourpoy Aeyopevor 
"Epora. 


There is another epigram by Marianus on the same subject, Amzh. 
Pal. ix. 626. Cf. Shakespeare, Sonme¢s CLI. and CLIV. 
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7. 6. Noppa ’Epwriddes, the nymphs of the fountain Eros, the word 
being formed on the analogy of ‘Ydpuddes. 


X. Anth, Pal. ix. 586, last two lines. In the Ms. this couplet follows 
four lines of question and answer in the frigid Byzantine style : 
Eimeé voped, rivos elo purév orixes; al pev édaia 
Iladddos, ai S€ méprE nuepides Bpopiov. 
Kat rivos of oraxves ; Anunrepos. dvOea roiwv 
elol Gedy ; “Hpns cal podéns Hadins. 


It is obviously complete in itself and has no evident connexion with 
them. Possibly it is an older epigram which Cometas conveyed into 
his own work without taking pains to make it fit. 

2, 2, Oedsoredov is from Od. vii. 123. 


XI. App. Plan. 279. Headed in the MSS. eis rov ev Meydpous KiBapioriy 
diOov. 

Pausanias, AZzica, xlii. 2, rps dé Eotias eyyls ravrns (at Megara) éort 
AlBos ef’ of Karabcivar héyovow ’AmddAA@va THY KLOdpaY, *AAKGO@ 76 Teixos 
ouvepyatopevov ... hv S€ rUxn Badav ris Wypidi, kard tadra obrds Te #ynoeE 
kal kOdpa xpovabeioa. It is also referred to by Ovid, AZe¢. viii. 14, and 
by the author of the Czyzs, 105. For the legend cf. Theognis, 773. 


7, 4. The Delphians, according to a scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1490, 
were originally called Avewpets, from the village of Lycoreia on Par- 
nassus ; hence also Apollo Lycoreus. 


DOA aN 371A. 

Ka@apd, ‘Clear’, is the name of the fountain. A fountain of the same 
name is the subject of an epigram by Apollonides, zz/ra ix. 13. 

Z. 3. NuepoOaddéor, ‘gentle-blossomed’, probably in reference to the 
soft milky colour of the laurel flower; for the tree has no special 
connexion with peace. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 338. Placed by Ahrens in his edition of Theo- 
critus among the Yudbia et Spuria, It certainly has the extraordinary 
clearness of outline which is distinctive of Theocritus beyond all other 
writers of his own or a later period. 

7, 1. médo, on the floor of the cave mentioned in I. 5. 

2, 2. orddixes are the stakes on which hunting-nets were fastened. 

7, 6. k@pa is the drowsiness that precedes or follows sleep, 7 perafd 
Umvov kal éypnydpaews karapopa as it is explained by a scholiast. 

katayopevov MS., kareBopevoy Dilthey, comparing Sappho /*. 4, Bergk, 
aidvocopévav b€ PUAN@Y KOpa KaTappeEl. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 314. 

On a Hermes by a windy orchard-corner near the sea. 

Hermes of the Garden is invoked in an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Avzth. Pal. ix. 318, and also in some anonymous iambics, 


App. Plan. 255. 
2B 
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7. 4. I have written dep mpoxéer for imoidxee of the MS. Meineke 
after Schafer reads tromrpoyéea, Tucker imal mordyer: but véep seems 
necessary for the sense. 


XV. App. Plan. 153. 
Cf. Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination, XXIX : 


Yes, it was the mountain Echo 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 


Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh, how different ! 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 87. 

1.7. iéés means both the mistletoe plant and the birdlime made from 
it. But Athenaeus x. 451 D quotes the tragedian Ion as calling birdlime 
Spuds t8pGra, as though it were made from the sap of the oak itself. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 71. 


XVIH. Anth. Pal. vi. 228. 

Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 159, following Aratus, Phaen. 132, makes the 
slaughtering of ploughing-oxen one of the marks of the iron age, it 
having been counted a crime till then : cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 537. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. v.14, quotes an Athenian law Bovy aporny py Ovew . . . Ore 
yéwpyos kal TOv ev avOparo.s Kapdrov Kowards. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 122, headed adéomroroyv, and again, after ix. 339, 
headed Evnvov ; in Plan. called adnov. 

7, 1. The swallow is called ’Ar@is xopa from the story of Procne, who 
was the daughter of Pandion king of Athens. 

* pedlOpertos hardly means more than ‘honey-voiced’: but cf. Theocr. 
1. 146, mAnpés Tou péAcTos TO Kady OTdpa OUpor yevorro ; and the various 
legends of bees placing honey in the mouths of sleeping children who 
were predestined to be poets, Pindar, Plato, etc. Jacobs wished to 
read peripOeyxre. 

7, 3. The repetition of Ad\os is awkward, but there is no reason to 
suppose any error in the text. «adds caddy suggested in 7 1 would not 
be Greek. 

/. 4. évov seems to imply a belief that the field-cricket, like the 
swallow, migrated, which might be due to their sudden appearance in 
great numbers in spring when they come out of the pupa. In England 
their season is from April to August: see White’s Se/borne, Letter 
XLVI. Cf. also Plato, Phaedr. 230 C, Bepivov re kat Neyupdv bmnyel ro Tov 
TETTIY@Y XOPO, 
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There is an admirable translation of this epigram among Cowper’s 
Minor Poems, 


XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 373. 

For the practice of catching tree-crickets and keeping them in cages, 
see supra i. 64, and infra xi. 14. 

7, 2. €dkere, sc. with lime-twigs. 

7, 4. ovOds in classical Greek is only used as a constant epithet of 
the bee and the nightingale, except in the fovOds immadextpvav of 
Aeschylus (Aristoph. Av. 800). Rutherford on Babrius, fad, 118, argues, 
but not convincingly, that it refers properly to sound, and that its use 
as an epithet of colour is a mere mistake. It is generally taken to be 
equivalent in etymology to gov@ds or €avOds. As applied to sound the 
grammarians explain it by Nemrds, 6€vs, dmadds and kindred words. 

7, 5. It is not certain whether xiyAn is the thrush or the fieldfare. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 57. Attributed in Plan. to Palladas, which is 
obviously wrong. 

Cf. the similar but inferior epigram of Mnasalcas, Anth. Pal. ix. 70, 
which makes it certain that the swallow and not the nightingale is the 
subject here. The ordinary version of the story (as told by Ovid and 
Hyginus) makes Philomela the ravished daughter of Pandion be turned 
into the nightingale, but there was another version, which is implied in 
Odyssey xix. 518, making Procne (the sister of Philomela and mother of 
Itylus) the nightingale, and Philomela the swallow: cf. Pseudo-Anacreon 
9 (Bergk). The contrast between the light-heartedness of the swallow 
and the grief of the nightingale, in Swinburne’s /¢y/us and elsewhere, 
seems to be modern. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 703. In Plan. there follows another couplet : 


7A Nuyda Nippa dveyeipare rdv AuKobapoy 
Bookdy, pa) Onpay Kippa yévnra Epes. 


7,1. The Nymphs had, like Pan (sufra, ii. 45), their invisible flocks 
upon the hills, and committed their herding to favoured shepherds. 
Jacobs quotes a curious passage from Antoninus Liberalis (a mytho- 
grapher of the second century A.D.) of a musician called Terambus : 
éyévero O€ ait Opéupata meiora, kal avtTa emoipatvev adros, Nuudar de 
ovvedduBavoy aire didre adtas €v rots dpeaty Gdav ereprrev. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 333. 

According to the heading in the MS., which may be taken for what it 
is worth, this was the famous temple of Aphrodite in Cnidos. For 
temples and groves of Aphrodite on the seashore cf. Pausan. Afézca i. 
3, Achatca xxi. 10, 11. 

1. The text has been left as it stands in the MS. though it is not 
very satisfactory. The word dAippaytos, which apparently does not 
occur elsewhere, would naturally mean ‘wet with sea-spray’ and apply 
to the land, If wévrov is right, it must be used actively, ‘scattering 
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spray.’ In any case Hecker’s conjecture, orapev dAtppobiov xOapnaday 
napa biva Oaddcons, is rewriting, not editing. 

7, 3. For the fountain and poplars, cf. Odyssey, vi. 291. 

1. 4. éovOai probably means ‘shrill’: see note on Ep. 23. supra. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 144. 

Compare the description of a temple of Venus on the coast of Argolis 
in Atalanta’s Race in 7he Earthly Paradise. 

Z. 4. Cf. Antipater of Sidon in Azzth. Pal. ix. 143 (Venus speaks) : 


, \ STEN N , , 4 , > Be UN , 
movtT@ yap emt mAard Seatvovrt xaipa, Kal vavras eis ewe TaCopevors. 
t 


XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 675.' 

On the lighthouse of Smyrna, built by the great guild of the 
Asclepiadae. For a full account of them see Grote’s A/zstory of Greece, 
vol. 1. cap. ix. ad fin. 

Compare the lines written by Scott in 1814 on his visit to the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse : 


Far in the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 1. 


XXVIT. Anth. Pal. x. 2. 

1. 6. paddées, ‘lurking’, generally used of such wild beasts as live in 
dens: odddes dpxrou, Theocr. i. 115. 

/, 8. ‘Priapus of the anchorage’ occurs again in the similar epigram 
by Agathias, supra v. 2. 


XXVIII. Athenaeus, xv. 673 B, pynpovevew & Couxev emi road Te ™s 
Kata THY Avyov aTepavaaews Kal Nixaiveros 6 érorotds ev Trois ervypdappa- 
ov, TonTHS Umdpxov €mxopros (z.e. in Samos) kal rHy €mtxa@ptov toropiay 
J A ’ () e , d o . > >? , 
nyamnkws ev meloor’ Neyer & ovTws’ Oik Oddo x. Xr. 

7. 3. xapevvy, ‘a bed on the ground’, the simplest form of which was a 
strewing of green boughs or rushes, as in the description of the summer 
feast in the 7halysia of Theocritus (vii. 133) : 


év re Babeias 
c iP 
Adeias oxoivoto Yapevviow éxrivOnpes 
Ue 
"Ev Te veotpdrour yeyabdres olvapénow. 


7,4. The mpdpadros and Avyos are two varieties of willow, the latter 
probably the osier, the former of uncertain species. ‘The willow worn 
of forlorn paramours’ (Spenser, /. Q. 1. i. 9) is a symbol which does 
not occur in ancient art, and appears to have originated in the Psalm 
Super flumina Babylonis, But its use for festive garlands was not 
common, Athenaeus, 7c, calls it dromov, because willow withes are 
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used for fetters and the like, and quotes Menodotus’ History of Samos 
for the origin of the custom in that island. He derives it from a pre- 
historic religious observance of binding the image of Hera with bands 
of Avyos to prevent it from running away. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 

On the palace gardens of the Heraeum, an imperial villa on the coast 
Sa Constantinople, laid out by the Emperor Justinian, circ. 532 

‘On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east 
of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Heraeum were prepared 
for the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora. 
The poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, 
the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains and the waves ; 
yet the crowd of attendants who followed the court complained of their 
inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length 
who was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris after he had in- 
fested more than half a century the seas of Constantinople.’— Decline 
and Fall, c. xl Gibbon’s description follows two epigrams by Paulus 
Silentiarius, Ath. Pal. ix. 663, 664, and one by Agathias, probably on 
the same gardens, Anmzth. Pal. ix. 665. 


VII 

I. Anth. Pal. ix. 649. 
An inscription for the author’s house at Cibyra in Phrygia. Another 
inscription (Anth. Pal. ix. 648) celebrated its hospitality : 

’Aaros éuol Kai Ecivos dei pidos’ ov yap epevvay 
ris mébev He Tier éore qudrogevins. 

Z. 5. Nemepynrns or Aurepyns, ‘an outcast’: explained by Photius as 
meaning #rou AuromdAets H TevyTes. 

Il. Auth. Pal. ix. 770. : 

An inscription on a cup (probably of silver ; compare App. Plan. 324) 
given by the poet to his daughter. 


Ill. Azth. Pal. v. 124. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 345. 
For roses forced (/estinatae) under glass in winter see Martial xiii. 


127. Martial also speaks of roses brought from Egypt to Rome in 


winter, vi. 80. 
1.5. orepOqvar MS., dpOjva Edd. after Brunck, without the least 


necessity. 


Vv. Anth. Pal. vi. 280. 
A dedication to Artemis by a Laconian girl. 
7, 4 and rv /, 5 are to give local colour. 


The Doric forms kopay 
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7. 2. The kxexpvpados was worn by married and unmarried women 
alike, as respectable women never appeared in public with their hair 
loose except in certain religious ceremonies; there is therefore no 
special significance in this gift. 

Z. 3. Dolls in ancient Greece were generally made of clay ; cf. Plato» 
Theaet. 147 A, Lucian, Lexipfh. 22. Wax models were made and 
moulds cast from them ; or else the clay was modelled by hand round 
a wax core, which was then melted out. Pollux, x. 190, ro mdwov, 6 
mepteiAnhe Ta mAagOévra Knpiva, a KaTa THY TOU mupds Mporhopay THKETAL, 
Alydos Kaheira. 

The temple of Artemis Limnatis stood in the village of Limnae on the 
borders of Laconia and Messenia: Pausan. Lacontca, ii. 6, Messeniaca, 
XXXI. 3. 


VI. Anth. Pail. vi. 279. 
Z, 4. The ‘Acharnian ivy’ is the symbol of literature: cf. iv. 1 and 
iv. 12 supra, xii. 19 infra; and Pausan. Aféica, xxxi. 6. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

2. 2. Avydos was the name of the white marble quarried in Paros. 
ev€auévy, not ‘when her prayer was heard’, as in ii. 1 swfra, but like e€ 
evxns, Ep. 16 zzfra; the Latin ex voto. 

VIII. Anth, Pail. vi. 55. 

The epithet in 2 2, and the word vupdios, imply that they are recently 
married. 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 263. 
1. Virgil, Georg. i. 390: 


Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 
Nescivere hiemem testa cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum et putres concrescere fungos. 


/. 4. ‘Hp is acc., and the subject of jppooe is Kimpis. She breaks off 
abruptly in terror of the bad omen of comparing herself and her husband 
to Hero and Leander. 


?, 6. ddvvn sc. the jealousy of Hephaestus. 


X. Anth. Pal. vi. 340. 

1.5. &€x oéOev dpyopévars, beginning the year with worship to thee ; like 
the ex Awds dpyoperda of Aratus. 

XI Anth, Pali xii, $3. 

1.5. rovr’ éros dyyeiare Kadi) voeows pe Kouiter MS., corr. Meineke. 

/. 6. Before he can see Phanion he has to take the long journey on 
foot down the coast as far as Halicarnassus, whence he can cross by 
ferry to Cos. Some prefer to take it as a hyperbolical statement that 
he is ready to walk across the sea to her, but this does not suit the 
quiet tone of the epigram. 

4.7. ed} redo MS., corr. Diibner. The word evayyéAvoy was generally 
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written in a contracted form by Christian copyists, and this probably 
accounts for the corruption. 
Z. 8. For Zeus Ovpuos see v. 3, supra. 


XII. Anth, Pal. vi. 146, and again after vi. 274. 

2, 2. E¥Aoxos was one of the regular titles of Artemis Ilithyia: cf. Eur. 
ffippol. 167. 

The Ms. reads evroxty in the first version of the epigram, etrvyéy in 
the second. Meineke would read edxondip. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 147. 

Z. 1. awéxew is the technical word used in forms of receipt; thus in 
the collection of Inland Revenue receipts written on dorpaxa found some 
years ago at Karnak in Upper Egypt, the form runs dméyo mapa cov 
To réhos . . . ‘I acknowledge to have received from you the tax. . .’ 

7. 3. Kai puv amairys MS., corr. Porson. Jacobs would read ripov, a 
rare collateral form of ryunv ; Tucker, very plausibly, kai dis pu. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 271. 

7. 2. wémov mrvypa is the dudois or long Ionic chiton which was 
folded over at the shoulders and fell in a sort of cape as far as the hips. 

La ROUSE TOS, 

* od’ euéy’ ev peydpoiow evoKomos ioxéarpa 
ois ayavois Bedéeoow erorxopevn Katéemedver. 

5. Aéovtos MS. The sense requires Meineke’s correction, Aéovts 
(governed by vevgor). 

1. 6. vie’ deEduevov MS., corr. Meineke. But the MS. reading gives a 
possible sense, ‘grant that Leon’s infant son may in time see a son of 
his own growing up’. 

XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 59. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 357. Those who know Rome will remember the 
monument—a pathetic contrast to this—in S. Maria della Pace to the 
two little Ponzetti children, ‘zdolis festivitatisque mirandae’, who died 
on the same day at the ages of eight and six in 1505, with their like- 


nesses side by side on it. 
7. 2. keipevdy éore means hardly more than keira: or éoriv alone. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 
XVIII. Axnth. Pal. vii. 387. 


1. 2. els ddvvas is equivalent to dduvnpas, like eis raxos, eis Kaddv, etc. - 
XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 464. There is another epigram on this same 
Aretimias ascribed to Heraclides of Sinope, Anh. Pal. vii. 465, from 
which it appears that she was a Cnidian. The Aapides in 2. 4 are her 
country-women in the under world, Cnidos being one of the cities 
founded in the great Dorian emigration from Peloponnesus to Crete 


and the southern portion of Asia Minor. 
7. 5. Most editors alter £atvouca to paivovoa, without necessity. 
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XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 555. Followed in the Ms. by another couplet : 


- > o 
Tovro caoppocivas avtagiov evpeo, Noota, 
daxpud cor yauéras oreice katapOipéra. 


which is clearly a separate epigram, and is so distinguished in Planudes. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 340. 

7. 1. Mapd@wvis has been doubted as a man’s name, and the reading 
variously altered to NuxdmodAww Mapdéwv éoeOnxaro or éveOyxaro, or 
Nixdodts Mapadoviv. But it is a possible masculine form, and in the 
uncertainty it seemed best to leave it alone. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 260. 

Cf. the celebrated passage in Vell. Paterc. i. 11, on Q. Metellus 
Macedonicus, the paragon of human good fortune, ending, oc est 
nimirum magts feliciter de vita migrare quam more. 


VII 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 127. 
2.5. Cf. Soph. Trach. 94, vv& xarevvager FrALov. 


Il. Anth. Pail. xii. 121. 

7, 3. mori and émnyvvavro go together. 

4. 6. avbépé or avOépixos is the tough stalk of the asphodel, of which 
basket-work was woven for huts (Hdt. iv. 190) or cages (Theocr. i. 52). 


III. Anth, Pal. xii. 54. For “Iwepos and Id6os see note on i. 10 supra, 


IV. Anth, Pal. xii. 51. The first two lines are also quoted by the 
scholiast on Theocritus ii. 147. 

7.1. Achelous is the god of fresh water; he will drink to Diocles in 
unmixed wine. So Virgil, Georg. i. 9, poculague inventis Acheloia 
miscutt uvis. 


V. Anth. Pal. v.78. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita Platonis 
c. 32, and by Gellius Woct. AZzé. xix. 11. 

This epigram, if authentic, is written under the person of Socrates. 
Agathon, the brilliant dramatist, copéraros wat Kdddoros as Alcibiades 
calls him in the Sympostum, 212 B, was noted for his beauty : see 
Plato, Protag. 315 D, Aristoph. Thesm. 198, and the notices of him in 
Athenaeus, 


VI. Anth. Pal. xii. 56. 

The Eros of Praxiteles, his most famous statue after the Cnidian 
Aphrodite, and according to tradition his own favourite work, was given 
by him to Phryne and dedicated by her at Thespiae. Nero rook to 
Rome on his return from Greece, and it was destroyed there by a fire 
during the reign of Titus. 

¢. 7. Mepérwv médis, the city of Cos: cf. supra iv. 16, 
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VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 669. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita 
Platonis, c. 29. 

This epigram is in all likelihood authentic. Diog. Laért. 7c. quotes 
Aristippus mept madaias rpuypis as saying that Aster was a beautiful 
youth with whom Plato studied astronomy. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 59. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xii. 159. 
41. From Eur. Med. 770, é« rove? avaouerOa mpupyytny KdAwv. 
2. 2. mvedpa rd NeOev er occurs again Ep. 13 za/fra. 
A 5. Cf. a graceful couplet in an anonymous epigram, Anth. Pail. 
SOUL; WIG & 
Kat more yey dhaivers roddv berdv’ GdXore & adre 
duos GBpa yeAOv Oupaow exxéxvoat. 


X. Anth. Pal. xii, 128. 

“4. The epithet mapOévios is partly suggested by the legend of 
Daphne, but refers in the first instance to the delicate creamy blossom 
of the Greek laurel, the ‘proud sweet bay-flower’ of the poet. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 1099, npiva re Bockdpycba rapGéma hevkdtpoda pupra xapirov 
T€ KnTevpara. 

Z. 5. Addus pev ev ovpeou MS., corr. Dilthey ; exstinctum Nymphae 
Daphnin lugebant, Virg. Eci. v. 20. 

got, to the lyre of Phoebus, z.c. to Phoebus himself. 


ME Anthe Pal. ix, 341. 

This epigram is probably imitated from one by Zonas, Anth. Pal. 
ix. 556; if so, the date of Glaucus cannot be earlier than about the 
middle of the first century B.c. 

Z, 2. Cf. Song of Solomon i. 6, 7. 

7, 5. Malea and Psophis were two towns in the north-west of Arcadia 
near the border of Elis. The former must not be confounded with the 
promontories of the same name in Laconia and Lesbos. 


XII. Anth. Pal, xii. 138. 
7, 1. Cf. Archestratus in Athen. vii. 321 C: 


nvixa & ay dvvovtos ev oipave Qpiwvos 
pntnp olvopopov Borpvos yairny amoBadXAn. 
7, 2, €omépiov is a mistake. The autumnal setting of the Pleiades, 
the well-known signal for ceasing to put to sea and beginning to plough 


(Hesiod, W. and D., 615 foll., Virg. Georg. i. 221) was in the morning ; 
their evening setting is in spring, on the 6th of April according to the 


calendar of Columella. 


2S, GH, oH, Fall WR. 
Z. 4. Cf. Dante, Purg. xxx. 90, Si che par fuoco fonder la candela. 


SOV, Az IAC Sit, BO Ge 
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IX 


[Le Anta Lalava lice se Ue 
7.1. With the phrase pipov evdew may be compared the éap opgy of 
Theocritus, 7d. xiii. 45. 


Il. Anth. Pal. v. 74. 


III. Anth. Pal. xii. 234. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 

1. 2. épiby is a shortened form for éppipy: so amépupa in Pind. Pyth. 
Wb Bip 

7. 3. There is a play on the meaning of xpdves ; as the words avOos and 
kddXos are of the same ‘time’, ze. musical or metrical value (— v), SO 
Time brings them both alike to decay. Cf. the criticism of Longinus, 
xxxix. 4, on the éamep védos of Demosthenes. 

1. 4. pOovéoy xpdvos, the invida aetas of Hor. Od. I. xi. 7. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xi. 53. 

1.1. mapédOn sc. xpdvos. Suidas cites a proverb, pddov mapedOav pnkere 
(rec adv, from which it has been proposed to read wapéA@ps here, per- 
haps rightly. 

V. Anth, Pal. xii. 32. 

1. 3. mapbice MS., rappOdce: (from mapapOaye), corr. Dorville. For the 
line cf. Simonides /*. 32, Bergk, and Omar Khayyam, VU. (first edition), 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—-and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 


2. 4. Cf. Theocr. vii. 120, ai S¢ yuvaixes, Alat, pavti, Bidive, To Tou KaOV 
ay Oos amoppet. 

VI. Anth. Pal. ix. 260. 

For Lais cf. note on ii. 22 svfra. Athenaeus, xill. 570 B, quotes 
from a comedy of Epicrates called Avmti-Lais a passage moralising on 
the end to which such women come, which says that the Corinthian 


Lais in her age was glad to get anything she could, and took alms. E¢ 
jadis fusmes st mignottes ! 


VII. Anth. Pal. xii. 235. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 
VIII. Anth. Pal. v. 85. 


IONS ZAGTAE, IAOL, Si, DBR 

2.5. So Arist. Poet. 1457 B. 23, duolws exer. . . ynpas mpos Blov kal 
conépa mpos nuepav* epet tolvuy Tv éomepay ynpas nuépas Kal Td ynpas 
éomépay fiov. 

Ds LWT TATE, es GN 

According to the ordinary version of the story as told by Hesiod, W. 
and D., ll. 60-105, the casket of Pandora contained evil, labour, and 
sickness, which were spread among mankind when it was opened, hope 
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alone remaining in the casket when Pandora shut it again ; cf. Theognis, 
580 foll. But there seems to have been a different version in which the 
casket contained good things which escaped and were lost. 

2 3. pera ‘among’ is used very loosely, the proper sense required 
being ‘over’. 

2. 5. pera mOpa seems to allude toa picture of Pandora holding the 
open casket in front of her, much as in Rossetti’s picture. 


XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 37 : headed “Avturdrpou simply. 

. 1. The morning rising of Arcturus is placed by Pliny on the 12th of 
September. It marked the division between é6m@pa, the season of 
harvest, and P6vé7epor, our autumn— 


The year growing ancient 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter. 


The thatching of cottages would be pressed forward just then to anti- 
cipate the equinoctial storms. ¢ék (ons, unless ex means ‘ following 
upon’, is not quite accurate, Arcturus lying in the knee of Bootes a 
little below the belt ; cf. Aratus, Phaen. 94 (of Bootes) : 
Uno (avn dé of adros 
"EE Gdhov "Apxroupos éicoera dupaddy aornp. 


. 5. Cf. Hesiod, W. and D., 534-6. 


XII. Anth. Pal. xii. 141. 

This epigram is illustrated by another of the same general purport, 
Anth, Pal. xii. 140. 

2,1. & py Ocds sc. ay PbéyEaro. 

Wl. 2, 3. The repetition is a favourite device of Meleager ; cf. supra i. 
6, 59, zafra xi. 47: also Anth. Pal. v. 165. 

avtos Uréarns, tu Vas voulu. 

7. 4. Cf. the epigram cited above (Amth. Pal. xii. 140): 


€ , , (4 “) \ > , 

a Népecis pe cvvnprace, kevOvs exeipay 
5) , . the sua Tee) \ a 5) t 
ev tupt, mais 0’ em’ euol Zeds exepavvoBdnret. 


2s Aue JAE eS BE. 

For the fountain KaOapn, see vi. 12 supra. Pausanias, Boeotica xxx. 
8, gives a legend of the river Helicon having sunk underground when 
the Pierian women would have washed their hands in it after the 
murder of Orpheus, iva 87 p21) tod pdvov KaOdpo.a 7d Vdap mapdoxnrat. 
Cf. also the epigram of Antiphanes, Am¢h. Pal. ix. 258. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 269. In Plan. under the name of Philippus. 

Cicero, Of. iii. 89, 90, quotes a discussion of such cases of conscience 
from the work of Hecaton: guaerit, s¢ tabulam de naufragio stultus 
arripuerit, extorquebiine cam sapiens st potuerit? negat, guia sit iniu- 
rium... Quid st una tabula sit, duo naiufragt higue sapientes, sibine 
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ulerqgue rapiat an alter cedat alteri? cedat vero, sed el culus magis in- 
tersit vel sua vel rei publicae causa vivere. Quid st haec paria in utro- 
gue? nullum erit certamen, sed quast forte aut micando victus altert 
cedat alter. The once famous case of the yacht Wzgnonedte in 1884 may 
also be cited in illustration. Two of the survivors, when in the last 
extremity, killed and ate a third. The Lord Chief Justice and a bench 
of judges, to whom the case was specially referred, held that they were 
technically guilty of murder, and the death sentence was formally 
passed, but commuted to one of six months’ imprisonment. ; 

7. 4. If he had been fortunate enough to escape the notice of Aikn, 
who is here half personified, or if his Kjpes had not predestined him for 
punishment, it was a case ov veyeontdv, in which the moral sense of 
plain men would not have demanded the infliction of a penalty. 

“5. Aelian, Ast. An. i. 55, describes the cvov Oaddrrios as one of the 
largest xyrn. 


XV. Anth. Pal. xii. 148. 
For the phrase rodpov dvepov euoi, see note on iv. 26, supra. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 113. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 

2.1. npdoOns is passive, as in Xen. Hiero, c. xi., ov pdvov dudoio ay, 
GNAG Kal épdo Um’ avOpdmev, and Symp. vill. 3, €p@v avreparac: and in 
2, 2 I have accordingly put the passive épa for epas of the MSS. and Editors. 
In Eur. Danae fr. 8, oideis rpocaray Biorov npdcbn Bporey, and in the 
epigram by Philodemus, zz/ra x. 47, it has its more usual middle sense. 

/. 3. From Bion i. 71, ro cov pdpov Oder’ ”Adous. 

2. 4. Note the sense of the name Menophila, a month’s lover. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 530. Headed in the Ms. eis adpxyovra avagiov, 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 51, headed WAdrevos ; and again after Azth. 
Pal. ix. 441, together with an epigram of Plato 6 Neorepos. It is pro- 
bably by the same hand. 

4.1. From Virgil, Eel. ix. 51, omnia SJert aetas. 


XIX. C.L.G. 4747: inscribed on the base of one of the two Colossi of 
Amunoph 111, known as the Memnon statues, in the Nile valley under 
the edge of the Libyan mountains opposite Thebes. The inscription 
was first copied by Pococke, who gives a drawing of it in his great work 
(A Description of the East and of some other Countries. By Richard 
Pococke, LL.D., F.R.S., London, 1643. 2 voll. folio). Above the 
verses is the author’s name, ’"AokAnmioddtrov, and below them Tloprro 
+ + 0. . €mirpérov, ‘in the prefecture of Pomponius’. The date seems 
to be about the time of Hadrian. 

The story of Memnon, son of Eos, slain by Achilles at Troy, was 
given at length in the lost Aethiopiad of Arctinus which came next 


after the //iad in the Epic Cycle, and is extant in Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
B. ii. 
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MAA, Palo ix, 15%. 

On the capture of Corinth by the consul Lucius Mummius, B.C. 146, 
the citizens were killed or sold for slaves and the city levelled to the 
ground together with its walls and citadel. All rebuilding was pro- 
hibited, and the site remained desolate till the city was refounded as a 
Roman colony by Julius Caesar a hundred years later. 

Compare the famous letter of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus to Cicero (Cic. 
Fam, i.5): Ex Asia rediens cum ab Aegina Megaram versus navt- 
sarem, coepi regiones circumcirca prospicere,; post me erat Aegina, ante 
Megara, dextra Piraeeus, sinistra Corinthus : quae oppida quodam tem- 
pore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos tacent. 
And Sen. Ef. XCl. ; non vides guemadmodum in Achaia clartssimarum 
urbium tam fundamenta consumpta sint, nec guicguam exstet ex quo ap- 
pareat illas saltem fuisse ? 

7, 4. Sisyphus was the legendary founder of Ephyre or Corinth. 

2.7. The wailing of the sea-birds as they flew across between the two 
gulfs was the only sound in the deserted city. A translation can hardly 
convey the exact force of the rhetorical confusion in this couplet. 
Grammatically dyéwy depends on aAkvoves, and the phrase might be 
translated, ‘the shrill wailers of thy woes’, the reference being to the 
wailing cry of the halcyon. But the Nereids or sea-nymphs ave these 
halcyons, namely the six daughters of Alcyoneus, who were, according 
to the legend, changed into halcyons, and can be thought of either as 
birds or as semi-divine beings of the sea. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 408, with the heading ’AroAXovidov, of dé ’Avti- 
matpov. The authorship is fixed by the allusion to it (odd Adyous Efpopat 
’Avrurdrpov) in an epigram by Alpheus, Amzh. Pal. ix. 100. It follows 
from the fact that the desolation of Delos is alluded to as of long 
standing, that Antipater of Thessalonica is the author; Antipater of 
Sidon was dead before the disaster of Delos, Cf. supra, p. 320. 

After the destruction of Corinth, Delos became the great centre of 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and the largest slave-market in the 
ancient world. In B.c. 88 it was occupied by the Pontic fleet under 
Archelaus and Menophanes, all the merchants in the island were 
massacred, the city razed to the ground, and the inhabitants sold for 
slaves. From this crushing blow it never recovered; see Pausan. 
Lacontca, xxiii. 3, 4. 

Z 4. There is an allusion to Callimachus, ym to Delos, 316: 


, , td 
tis dé oe vauTns 
’ » , 
”Epmopos Alyatoto mapnrvde vni Oeovon ; 


YOUU, Cie IRs Ws WS. 
One of four epigrams by Agathias on Troy, Andh. Pal, ix, 152-155. 


7. 1. For the desolation of Sparta, see Ep. 26, 7m/ra. 
7,8. From Virgil, Ae. vi. 851. 
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XXIII. Anth. Pal, ix. 101. In Plan. attributed to Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

In B.c. 468 Mycenae was besieged by the Argives, and though the 
Cyclopean walls resisted assault, the inhabitants were ultimately forced 
by famine to evacuate the town, which was then destroyed, and has 
never since been repeopled. Pausanias gives an account of its destruc- 
tion, and of the Lion Gate and other remnants left in his time, Corzm- 
thiaca, xvi. 5, 6. 

2. 4. airodiov is awkward with the almohixsy of the next line following 
so closely. Jacobs, comparing / 2 of the next epigram, plausibly 
emends ¢yvoxa oxomédou mavris epnporépyy. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix, 28: headed Hopmniov of S€ Mdpkov Newtépov. 
These are probably, however, the same person, M. Pompeius Theo- 
phanes, son of Theophanes of Mitylene, the friend of Pompey. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 705. 

7. 1. The Hellespont had a somewhat loose geographical signification : 
properly it meant the straits between the Propontis and the bay of 
Sigeum, but in Hdt. i. 57 (cf. also iv. 38) it includes the Propontis. In 
the list of Athenian allies at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thue. ii. 9), the enumeration going round the Aegean is Ievia, ‘EAno- 
movros, Ta emt Opdkns; and probably there was no definite line of 
division between the two last. But in any accurate geography Amphi- 
polis would belong to ra et Opaxns. 

7.2. For the legendary foundation of Amphipolis and the story of 
Phyllis and Demophoon, see Ovid, Heroza. ii. 

7, 3. Artemis Aethopia was worshipped at Aethopion in Lydia, 
Artemis Brauronia at Brauron in Attica, and also on the Athenian 
acropolis. 

Z, 4. Two attempts to colonise Amphipolis, from Miletus in B.c. 497, 
and from Athens in B.C. 465, were unsuccessfully made, and the colonists 
massacred by the Edonians, before the final colonisation of B.C. 437. 
The position of Amphipolis commanding the coast road between Europe 
and Asia, and the great waterway of the Strymon, was of the utmost 
military and commercial importance. Its loss in the Peloponnesian war 
was a most serious blow to Athens. For its later history down to its 
capture by Philip of Macedon in B.C. 358, see Grote, capp. 79 and 86. 
After the Roman conquest it still remained an important /zbera civitas, 
and it is not certainly known when it fell into decay, Probably the 
population and traffic were absorbed by Philippi and its seaport of 
Datum, where a Roman colony was planted by Octavianus after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The date of this epigram cannot be 
more than twenty or thirty years later. 

7.5. AtyeiSa, the Athenians. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 723. 
In B,C, 189, Philopoemen, then general of the Achaean league, 


advanced at the head of an allied force into Laconia, and to save 
themselves from destruction the Lacedaemonians were compelled 
to pull down their walls, dismiss their mercenaries, abrogate the laws 
and customs of Lycurgus, and become subject to the league: Livy 
XXXVili. 33, 34, 30, and Polyb. vii. 8. 

It was the boast of the Spartans, according to Plutarch, A gesz/aus, 
¢. 31, that no Laconian woman had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
fire ; until the invasion by Epaminondas in the spring of B.C. 369 an 
enemy had never set foot on Laconian soil. Xenophon says of the 
march of the Thebans (/e//. vi. v. 27) ev Se&@ exovres rov Etpdrav 
mapnoav Kdovtes Kal mopOodvres, Tov & €x THs mddews ai pev yuvaikes ovde 
Tov Kamvoyv 6pacat nrelyovTo, Gre ovdémore (SodaaL Trodepious. 

7. 2. Olenus, a small town on the Coninthian gulf near Patrae, was 
one of the less important members of the Achaean league, and so is 
put here to emphasise the contrast between the former and the present 
state of Sparta. 

Z, 3. So Arist. Rhet., 11. xxi. 8, quotes a warning of Stesichorus to the 
Locrians not to presume, émas pi) of rértvyes xapdbev adaorr, sc, all the 
trees having been cut down by invaders. 

7, 4. The wolves prowl unchecked, but find no flocks to attack. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 501, with no author’s name; and again after 
Anth. Pal. xi. 316, under the name of Palladas. 

If the heading eis rjv modu Bypurdy be correct, it was written upon the 
destruction of the Roman colony of Berytus in Syria by an earthquake, 
followed by a fire which broke out among the ruins, on the 9th of July 
A.D. 5§1, in the reign of Justinian, when the reputation of the city as 
the great school of civil law was at its height. The catastrophe is 
recounted by the historian Theophanes, and is the subject of two 
epigrams by Joannes Barbucallus, Az/h. Pad. ix. 425, 426. As it 
happened more than a century after the date of Palladas, this epigram 
is either not his or refers to some other city. The former is the more 
probable. But ‘the greater part’ of Berytus had been destroyed by an 
earthquake before, in A.D. 349, the twelfth year of the reign of 
Constantius (Georg. Cedr. 299 B), and the epigram may possibly refer 
to this. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 106. 

Cf. the epigrams with a similar point, probably imitated from this, by 
Antiphilus, Secundus, and Julianus Aegyptius, Avzh. Pal. ix. 34, 36, 398. 
1 2. Cf Catull. iv. 10, #7 dste post phasellus antea fuit comata silva. 

1, 3. em jévos MS, and Edd., en’ jovas Plan. I have written jéva; 
diuecwoe és 7déva would be the regular construction. It is very clumsy 
to put a comma after Suéowoev and make én’ jdvos a mere repetition of 
év x9ovi ; and diecwoev é’ jdvos is hardly Greek. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 138. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. ix. 75. Also quoted by the scholiast on Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1130, and by Suetonius, Dow. c. 14, in a curious story told of 
Domitian : minimis suspicionibus commovebatur ,; ut edictt de excidendis 
vineis propostti gratiam facere non alia magis re compulsus credebatur 
guam guod sparst libellé cum his versibus evant, wiv we payys K.T.r. 

The fable is given in full in an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Anth, Pal. ix. 99, the last line being the same as in this ; it is rendered 
in Latin by Ovid, Fas¢. i. 353-8. For the practice of such sacrifices, see 
Suid. s.v. ’Aoxés, and Varro, F#. #., 1..i1. 19. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 44: under the name of Statyllius Flaccus, but 
the corrector has written in the margin, lAdravos tod peyddov. It is 
also quoted as Plato’s by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonts, c. 33. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 74, called ddéomorov. Attributed in Plan., and 
also by the scholiast on the Vigrinus, c. 26, to Lucian ; it is very much 
in his style. 

The thought is from Horace, 2 Saz. il. 133. Achaemenides and 
Menippus are conventional names for a rich and a poor man. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 49, headed dédnAov. It is in the manner of 
Palladas. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 172. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 8. 

Cic. Or. iii. 2: O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam et 
inanes nostras contentiones ! quae in medio spatio saepe franguntur et 
corruunt, et ante tn ipso cursu obruuntur, quam portum conspicere 
potuerunt. 

‘So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up 
and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception of old 
Joseph Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more.’ —Vanity Fair, c. 1xi. 


X 

I. Anth. Pal. xii. 2. 

This is one of two prefatory epigrams at the beginning of the 
Motvca rparvos, the twelfth section of the Palatine Anthology ; 
cf. supra, p. 18. 

1.1, mapa Bopois, sc. at the altar of Zeus "Epxewos where he was slain 
by Neoptolemus : cf. Virg. Aem. ii. 550, which follows the details of the 
story as given in the Hecuda and Troades of Euripides. 

the Bo CHL Sas, Bits Toll, 2 


ws 8’ dre TavdSapéov Kovpn xAopnis andav 
kahoy deidnoww éapos véor icrapévo.o, 
Sevdpéwy ev metddovor xabeCouevy TUKLWOITL, 
ire Oayd tpordoa yéeu modunyéa parmy, 
mais’ ooupopevy 'Irvhav didov, 
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Il. Anth. Pal. v. 81. 
2. 1. 4 ra poda sc. Zxovea or hoporca. 


III. Anth. Pal. xi. 1. 

4.1. The festival of the Hermaea was a sort of Greek Saturnalia on 
a modified scale, celebrated with games and a general relaxation of 
discipline. The scene of Plato’s Lysés is laid during a celebration of 
the Hermaea by young men and boys!conjointly (206 p). Athenaeus, 
xiv. 639 B, says that at the Cretan Hermaea servants feasted and were 
waited on by their masters. 

e& Xéas, between four and five gallons, which we must suppose to have 
been in a single earthenware jar. 

42, mévos €@nxev is an epic phrase (like dye’ ¢Onxev) introduced to 
give a tinge of parody and lead up to the next line with its more obvious 
reference to Homer. 

2, 3. From Od. xxi. 295, otvos kal Kévravpov dyaxduroy Edpuriova dager. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 44, headed ddndov, of dé Acwvidou Tapartivov. It is 
also attributed to Leonidas in Plan., and is quite in his manner. 

2. 2. mpetns MS.; mpora is restored from Suidas s.v. dpdypara. 

2. 6. For mXeiova (acc. pl.) cf. supra i. 8, cat diabels rovrav xelpova. 


V. Athenaeus, iii. 125 C, KadAiorpatos ev €Bddp@ cuppixrov pyaiv, os 
éoTi@pevos mapd Tidt Stpwwvidns 6 momrtis Kparaod Kavpatos Spa Kat Tov 
oivoxowy Tois GdAows puaydvTa@v eis TO TOTOY xLOvoOS, a’T@ 8 ov, dmerxediace 
760€ TO emiypappa’ TH pa K.T.X. 

The snow is put into the wine directly : to cool jars of wine in snow 
was a later refinement : see z7/ra Ep. 36. 

1.1. rh sc. xedve: the speaker is supposed to point to it. 

7, 3. €xaupOn MSS., corr. Brunck. 

7. 4. The same phrase is used of burial, szpra iii. 9. 


VI. Anth. Pal. v. 135: headed eis Mdyuvov. Cf. supra i. 1. 
Waleed 217 /. e ale val 77 


VIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 270. 
He will revel, taking pattern by the dances of the stars, and wil 


imitate heaven itself in adorning himself with a lyre and crown. 

1.1. C£ Comus J. 111, ‘we that are of purer fire imitate the starry 
quire.’ 

1. 2. daé eBapuvadpos MS. Pal. It is not certain that we have recovered 
the original line ; the reading in the text is that of Plan. Bapivew 
seems to be used as equivalent to the classical BapivecO@u, aegre ferre. 
For the phrase cf. Aa& drions Aesch. Zum. 540. 

7. 3. For the force of av@0Bodov see note on i. 16 supra. 

7,5. There is a play upon the two senses of xéopos, ‘order’ and 
‘universe’. 

Z. 6. The Lyre of Orpheus and the Crown of Ariadne are the con- 

BAG. 
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stellations still bearing these names. Their two chief stars, Vega and 
Alphecca, are among the brightest in the northern hemisphere. 


IX. Anth, Pal. ix. 546. *) B 

‘ Navigantium oblectamenta recensentur’, says Jacobs ; it 1s a curious, 
in Greek almost unique, piece of description in the manner of a Dutch 
painting. 

1. 2. dupOepides (Lat. segestria) were awnings of skin stretched over 
he quarter-deck for protection against spray and rain. 

1. 3. The cooking fire forces its way in little jets of flame through the 
stones which are built up into a hearth; over it a piece of meat 1s 
boiling in a pot. : 

1.5. Kal xpe Umrovra widouut MS., corr. Schneider comparing Z/. x1. 775; 
api Bods emerov Kpéa. 

1.6. mporn MS., corr. Boissonade. Cf. Pers. v. 146, Tu mare tran- 
stlias ? tibt torta cannabe fulto cena sit in transtro ? 

1,7. 80s AdBe was a game of chance. It is referred to again in an 
epigram by Strato, Amth. Pal. xii. 204. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 

Imitated from the epigram of Metrodorus, z7/fra xi. 4o. 

1.7. moduy sc. Opié: for the full phrase cf. Ep. 47 zn/ra. 

2. 8, (ée may be either the vocative of (wds (with retracted accent) or 
the imperative of (eu. 


XI. Anth. Pal. x. 43. In the Greek system of numerals, 7, 8, 9, 10 
are represented by the letters ¢, n, 4, «. 

For the special force of (76 cf. the Vivamus mea Lesbia of Catullus, 
and the celebrated motto dum vivimus vivamus which apparently is first 
found on the tomb of Aelia Restituta at Narbo: Gruter, C. Z. p. 609. 


DI Ani Pal ix.1133: 

‘A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage married 
immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was the triumph of 
hope over experience.—Dr. Maxwell, quoted in Boswell’s Johnson, 


ann. 1770. To the same purport is a fragment from the Chryszl/a of 
Eubulus, quoted in Athen. xi. 559 B. 


XIII. Anth. Pal, xi. 68. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 186. Under the name of Lucilius in Plan. 

The vuxrixdpa€g is identified by some with the horned owl, s¢rzx du60, 
whose fevale carmen is spoken of by Virgil, Ae. iv. 462; by others 
with the heron, avdea. The ‘night-raven’ who sings in L’Adlegro, |. 7, 
is merely a literal translation of the word. 


Anpdpiros, ‘Mr. Popular’, is of course an imaginary name; so the 


name of the unlucky painter, z7/ra, Ep. 16, is Evrvyos, and of the little 
man, Ep. 21, Maxpov. 


XV. Anth. Pal. xi. 255. 
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XVI. Anth. Pal. xi, 215 
2.2, airy pot cai maidas eyeivao mdvtas dpoiovs, says a Pergamene 
epitaph by a husband on his wife, Cougny, ii. 1go. 


XVII. Anth, Pal. xi. 82. 

Cf. the next epigram ; also Anth. Pal. xi. 83, 86. 

7,1. The d6drxos dpduos was of various lengths; it seems that any- 
thing longer than the diavdos or double stadium was included under the 
name. Twenty-four stadia or something under three miles is the 
longest mentioned. 

Arcadian games are also spoken of in an anonymous epigram, Azzth. 
Pal, ix. 21; contests at Tegea in one attributed to Simonides, Ath. 
Pal. xiii. 19; and at Lycosura on Mount Lycaeus by Pausanias, 
Arcadica, ii. 1, 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. xi, 85. 

The dpopuos ém\troy was introduced into the Olympian games in the 
65th Olympiad (B.C. 520) pedérns evexa THs es TA MoAewuKd according to 
Pausanias, Eléaca A, vill. 10. 

Z. 4. rips etvexa, ‘honoris causa’, goes with rav AGivev; the statues 
erected in honour of victors in the race. 

Z, 5. eis Spas usually means ‘next year’, as in Theocr. xv. 74, «ns 
épas xfmeira; and so the scholiast on this epigram explains it ev ty 
Ens ’OAvpmidds. But it rather means at the regular hour of opening 
next day. 

Z. 6. orddioy comes in at the end mapa mpogdokiay, ‘still short of the 
course by—the course’, 


XIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 89. 

The Sopvdpémavoy was a hook mounted on a long pole and used as a 
grappling-iron in sieges and sea-fights: Caesar, B. G. ill. 14, falces 
pracacutae tnsertae adfixaegue longurits non absimilt forma muralium 
falcium; Strabo in his account of the same battle calls these 


Sopudperava. 


XX. Anth. Pail. xi. 92. 
1, 3. xaraBas olos or’ &{n MS. Brunck’s correction, inserting dos, 
which might easily have dropped out before otos, the more so on 
account of the éAws in Z, 2, is the simplest way of filling up the line. 
1. 4. okederdy (sc. oGpa) is, according to etymology, rather a mummy 
than a skeleton ; but in medical Greek it means the latter. 
1.5. The parpia were subdivisions of the guAn; ppdropes were 
supposed to be united by a common ancestry, and had common 


religious rites. 
XXI, Anth. Pal. xi. 95. In Plan, under the name of Ammianus. 
1. 3. Wdss, ‘without armour’, like yupvos. 


XXII. Anth, Pal. xi. 88. 
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J. 2. 8@ MS. dp@ corr. Hecker. The gnat serves her for the eagle of 
Ganymede: ‘in vaptoris potentia excusationem factlitatis suae guaerit’, 


Jacobs. 
XXIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 101. 
XXIV. Anth. Pal. XI. 103. 


- XXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 106. Compare the stories of Cinesias in 
Athenaeus, xil. 551, 552. 

1. 3. apaxvn here of course means the web, not the spider itself, and 
in 7. 6, vipa tis apaxvns ‘a thread of the web’. The usual word for a 
spider’s web is apayviov. 

MOSQVNG CAINE, TATA Sa Te 

There is a play on the word dmreo@a, which is used (1) of a suppliant 
embracing the knees or hand of a god, and (2) of a disease fastening 
upon a patient. Zeus ‘caught the Marcus’, as Beatricesays, Much Ado, 
1.1, ‘God help the noble Claudio! if he have caught the Benedick, it 
will cost him a thousand pound ere he be cured.’ 


XXVIII. Anh. Pal. xi. 114. 

A physician called Hermogenes is mentioned by Galen, and another 
by Dion Cassius ; but the name here is probably taken at random. The 
names Hermogenes and Diophantus have both occurred already, supra, 
Epp. 19 and 24; see also the next epigram. 

Z, 3. Kpovos, the ‘zapius Saturnus’ of Horace, Od. I. xvii. 22. 

Z, 4. tedet Ed. for Aéyers MS., which has been variously emended. 

7. 5. €xreivas SC. xépa. 

1.6. drackapif{w is a verb used to express the struggles of a dying 
fish out of water. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 257. 
Cf. Martial vi. 53, 27 somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 115. 

7. 2. Cf. Juvenal xiil. 93, Zs¢s e¢ tvato feriat mea lumina sistro. Harpo- 
crates (Egyptian /Yer-pe-chrutt, Horus the child) is a form of the name 
of the hawk-headed Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis. 


OXON An Pale 12 Te 
XXXI. Anth. Pal. xi. 159. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal, xi. 162. 

There is an epigram of similar point, attributed to Lucilius, 4mzh. 
Pail. xi, 163, where the name of the soothsayer is Olympus. Neither 
need be a real name; these epigrams are merely academic exercises. 

For the practice of such consultations cf. the story of Xenophon’s 
journey to Delphi before he joined the expedition of Cyrus, Anad. 
Ill. i, 4-7. 
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XXXII. Quoted in an anonymous argument to the Panathenaic 
oration of Aristides of Smyrna, the pupil of Herodes Atticus and friend 
of Marcus Aurelius, as having, however, been made not on him, but on 
a later rhetorician of the same name. 

Athenaeus, viii. 348 D, has a similar story of a music teacher who had 
figures of Apollo and the nine Muses in his schoolroom, and when 
asked how many pupils he had, replied Sdv rots Bevis Sddexa. Cf. also 
the story of Diogenes in Diog. Laért. vi. 69. 

Z, 2. ovéda is a barbarous transliteration of the Latin sudsellia: 
BdOpa would be the pure Greek word. 


XXXIV, Anth. Pal. xi. 143. 

The rhetorician, the grammarian, and the musician are balanced, 
in a studied disarrangement, by Cerberus, Tityus, and Ixion. Nothing 
is known of this Marcus ; 7. 2 implies that he was a Cynic. Melito is 
alluded to in another epigram by the same author (Amzh. Pal. xi. 246) 
as a writer of ‘rotten plays’. The Rufus mentioned by Juvenal vil. 214 
(and identified by some editors of Juvenal with the historian better 
known under his other names of Quintus Curtius) can hardly be the 
person spoken of here. Whatever the date of Q. Curtius may have 
been, he would be classed as a rhetorician rather than a grammarian. 

7, 4. wederay in oratory means to rehearse or declaim. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal, xi. 251. 

7. 2. rovrewy Svo MS., the second réy having fallen out. 

7, 3. The one party in the suit claimed five months’ rent for a house ; 
the other replied that he had used the mill at night. The last may refer 
to some question of rights over a mill-stream which might only be used 
at certain hours. Or possibly airéy is to be supplied again from 4 3, 
and the counter-suit was on the ground of annoyance from his neigh- 
bour grinding corn by night. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 244, with no authors name; in Plan. under 
the name of Nicarchus. 

There is an epigram with the same point in Martial, ii. 78. 

7.1. The original sense of sé/éarium (which must not be confounded 
with sé/éarium, a milestone) was the socket in which the upright iron 
beam of an olive-press was fixed ; Cato, de Agrz Cultura, c. 20. Later 
it seems to have been applied to a tall narrow caldron in baths of a 
similar shape, and so it is explained by Athenaeus, iii. 98 D, as equivalent 
to imvod¢Bns, the urn in which water was kept hot over charcoal for 
mixing with wine. 

7. 4. Batxadss is the same as uxrnp, a wine-cooler. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. xi 259. 
The horses and witches of Thessaly were both famous from early 


times: for the latter cf. swpra, 11. 23. 


KNX VID A aihe Lal, xi. 315. 
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The covers of the cushions used at dinner in rich houses were made 
of precious stuffs and embroideries. Compare with this the lines of 
Catullus (xii.) on the man who stole napkins at dinner. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 236. 
There are several versions of this jest attributed to Phocylides 
(fl. 520 B.C.) from which this epigram is probably imitated. 


XL. Synesius, Efzs¢. 127, and Suidas, s.v. ppuvos. 

Of the many towns called Laodicea, that in Asia on the Lycus, and 
that on the coast of Syria south of Antioch were the most important. 
It is not known to which this epigram refers. 

7, 1. dois is the Egyptian cobra ; édus the common (venomous) snake. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. xi. 331. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

7.1. The MSS. give the form Sernptyos here and in Z. 3. More than 
one Athenian trireme was called Sernpia; Béckh, Seewesen des Aft. 
Staats, p. 92. Among upwards of 250 names of triremes in Béckh’s 
lists, all are feminine with two doubtful exceptions, the ‘Hynoimods and 
the ws (or @ds?). Perhaps we should read Swrypiov as a feminine 
diminutive in both lines here. 

/. 2. The allusion is to Zeus under his title of 2wrnp or Sarnpios, the 
preserver of voyagers. 

/. 4. The play on the double sense of zapd, ‘alongside of? and ‘to’ 
can hardly be preserved in a translation. Grotius neatly turns it : 


Nomen inane gerit: nam fertur quisqguis in tlla, est 
Aut ubi litus adest, aut ubt Persephone. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. xi. 391. 


XLIII. Avnth. Pal. vii. 121, Also quoted by Diog. Laért. viii. 44. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 406. 
/. 2, ob paxpdy MS., corr. Herwerden. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, U/. 1-4. For the remainder of the epigram 
as it stands in the MS., see z7/ra, xii. 11, and the notes there. 

/. 3. xateOjxaro MS., corr. Schneidewin. The verb applies strictly to 
iovs only, but rdééa kai iovs is treated as a single phrase. 

4. 4. Cf. the epigram of Antipater in Anth. Pal. xi. 158, od 8 pus obv 


orodiunjot KU@Y. 
XLVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 429. 
The sense is from Theognis, 627, Bergk : 
Aioxpdv ror peOvovra map’ dvdpaor vnoor peivar 
aicxpoy & ci rnpev map peOvovar pévor. 


But Lucian has just made that slight change in form which makes an 
epigram out of what was a yvoun. 
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XLVII. Anth. Pal. vy. 112. Cf. Songs before Sunrise, Prelude, 
stanzas) te and foll. : ‘Play then and sing ; we too have played.’ 
7. 1. npdoOnv here is middle, not passive like Apdodns, supra ix. 16. 


XI 
I. Anth. Pal. vii. 566. 


eel Anth. Pal. xi. 8: also engraved on the tomb of Cerellia Fortunata 
at the Villa Pamfili-Doria at Rome, C. Z. G. 6298. The marble reads 
in ZI, orpdn yapion’ Aidos eoriy, and in /, 3, et rr éyers perdados, and adds 
another couplet : 


a) \ ler, a 
Tovr’ €couat yap eyo’ ot b€ rovrots yay émiyooas 
Ce) ees) ee > > a , ‘ 
et’, b 7’ eye ovk fy, TodTo mddw yeyova, 


Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 30 Bergk: ri ce det diOov pupicew, ri dé 
Yn X€ew pdraca; eve paddov, ws ere CO, pdpucov. 

/, 2. ‘Neither make the fire blaze’ sc. with wine and ointments poured 
over it. Cf. Virg. Georg. iv. 384, ter liguido ardentem perfudit nectare 
Vestam, ter flamma ad summum tecti subiecta reluxit. It is not there- 
fore necessary to read Bpééns with most editors. 


IIT. Anth. Pal. vii. 655. 
Z. 4. "Adkdvdp@ MS. Pal., “Adxavdpos Plan. ; Hecker very ingeniously 
reads, 
et pe Oayovra 
yvoaorr’, ’Adkavdp@ roto ri Kadhurédeus ; 


But the sense rather seems to be that he will take his place in the 
under-world without the certificate of a pompous tomb and inscription, 
and be known there simply by his own name, ‘A. son of B.’ being the 
full name of a citizen. yv@oorra, has a double construction, with a 
direct object and an object-clause, ‘the dead will know me dead, (and) 
that this (dust) is Alcander son of Calliteles.’ 


IV. Anth. Pail. vii. 321. 

7. 3. The olive was propagated from long pieces of the trunk sawn 
off and stuck in the ground, mrpéuva, Latin caudices. Cf. Virg. Georg. 
ii. 30, and for the verb eveornpt&ev (Salmasius’ correction of the MS. 
aveotnpiéev) the stzrpes obruzt arvo of the same passage, 

7. 4. Perhaps we should read kdjpaci o° nyAdicev. 


V. Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 

On the famous geographer Eratosthenes of Cyrene, principal keeper 
of the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy IIL, IV., and v., who died at 
the age of more than eighty about 196 B.C. 

7. 1. duwavpn carries on the metaphor in éoBecev ; ‘such sickness as 
makes the light of life burn dim.’ 
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1.6. ‘The beach of Proteus’ is the coast of Egypt, where Menelaus 
meets Proteus in the Odyssey. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vii. 731. 

1. 1. adt@ MS., av corr. Meineke. 

1. 4. wolas ‘haysels’ z.e. summers ; the use is not unfrequent in later 
Greek. ‘Suaviter hoc dictum de sene, cui nihil apricatione tucundius, 
Jacobs. 

1. 6. és wredvav AdOe perotxeoiny is the Latin ad plures conmigravtt. 


See note on ill. 38, swpra. 


VII. Quoted as by Theaetetus, in the life of Crantor, Diog. Laert. 
iv. 25. 

Crantor of Soli was head of the Academy about 300 B.c. Diog. 
Laért. mentions his having written poetry. It is not known to what 
age he lived. 

7. 2. C£ the famous line of Menander, Als ’Eéanatéy, fr. 4, dv of Oeoi 
prodow drobvnoce véos; and C. /. G. 936, 

: ei py Wevdns Adyos avdpav 
matdas admobvncke ods pidéovar Geol. 


1. 4. eddvpin MS. against the metre. I have written ed@poovvy which 
has about the same sense. Cf. the tribute paid to Sophocles in the 
under-world, Aristoph. Ram, 82, 6 8 etxodos pev évOdd’, evodos & exci. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 
/, 1, radra may either agree with Boat\a or be the object of AgEare. 


WVvypa Boavua are the frigzda rura of Virgil, Georg. iil. 324. 


IX. Anth, Pal, vii. 657. 

Cf. the description of the shepherd’s funeral in Longus, 1. 31: ura 
uEepa woAAa eirevoay kal eEnptncay aitav Tay epyav amapyds’ ada kat 
yada karéoretcay Kat Borpvas xareOAupay Kal cvpiyyas modNas Katéxhacay 
nkovoOn Kai Trav Body edéetva puKnpata, Kal os ev romeo eixagero, TadTa 
Opivos Hv rv Body emt BoveodA@ TeTEEUTHKOTL. 

7/7. ¥. 2, There is a curious inversion of the verbs, euBaréorres going 
in sense and construction with pdayu, and oiorodcire with alyas kai dis. 
Some editors propose to read payw éeuBaréovres . . . olomwonXetr’ dias, but 
there is no justification for doing so. The disarrangement of the words 
is merely a piece of not very happy over-refinement of style. 

/, 5. Cf. Keats, Zsabella, stanza 38, 


A sheepfold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 


With the ageoros mérpa may be compared the ‘large flint-stone’ of the 
same verse. 


X, Anth. Pal, vii. 171. 
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: XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 209. Also quoted by Suidas s.vv. dunrabns and 
npla. 

Z. 1. Sunmabys is explained by Suidas as equivalent to xaprepixds ; it 
has much the same force as the Homeric rodvr\as. 

4, 4. So @addun is used of the cells in a honeycomb, Azth. Pal. vi. 


239, 1x. 4od. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 203. 

On a decoy partridge (manevrns). Aelian, Vat, Ax. iv. 16, gives an 
account of the way in which they were used : mpoodyera dé dpa 6 répdié 
Kal geupnvas es TO €pddrKov mporeiver TO Tov dddov TOv Tpdmov TodToOP. 
éotnkey Gov, kal éorw of Td péAos mporAntikdy, es wdxynv bmoOjyov Tov 
dypuov, éornxe S€ €Adoyov mpos tH mayH’ 6 S€lTSv dypiav Kopudaios 
avtdoas mpo THs ayeAns paxovpevos epxerar’ 6 rolvuy triads eri dda 
dvaxwpei, Sedievar oxnmrdpmevos, 6 b€ érevot yadpos oia Symov Kpardv H6n, 
kal €ddoxey evoxebels rH mayn. Cf. also Xen. Mem. U1. i. 4, and supra, 
lil. 60. : 

7, 1. Spios vAjey is a variation of the ordinary Spios vAys, a forest copse. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 199. 

The Ms. has the heading ets dpveov adidyvaaroy, oiua dé Aapov. This 
probably indicates that the words die Adpe, which are the reading in 
the MS., Z. 3, are a conjectural restoration where the original MS. was 
corrupt or illegible. It is a bad guess; Adpos has a short in classical 
Greek ; and a sea-gull would never be kept on account of its voice. 
De huius aviculae cantu nihil legit quod ad etus commendationem 
pertinet, as Jacobs quaintly observes. This must be some sort of 
singing-bird ; and in fault of a better, we must retain the reading of 
Plan., Pid’ eAaé, which may indeed be right, if edads be a collateral 
form of éAéa, a bird mentioned by Aristotle in the Azs¢, Am. and 
apparently a kind of reed-warbler. 

7. 4. Cf. supra, iii. 58, and the note there. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 189. On a field-cricket (gryllus campestris) 
kept as a plaything, cf. supra, i. 64: and White’s Selborne, Letter 
XLVI, ‘One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage and set 
in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened with water, will feed 
and thrive, and become so merry and loud as to become irksome in 
the same room where a person is sitting: if the plants are not watered 
it will die.’ ; 

7, 3. KAdpevos, the Renowned, was one of the names of the lord of 
the under-world. Pausanias, Corinthiaca, xxxv. 9, says that behind the 
temple of Chthonia at Hermione there was a ‘place of Clymenus’ with 
a chasm in the earth through which Heracles was said to have brought 
Cerberus up from Hades. 

7. 4. Crickets were supposed to feed on dew. Instead of the wetted 
turf in its cage it has now all the meadows of Hades and the dew of 


Persephone for playground and food. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 432. a 

Placed by Ahrens among the Dudia et spuria in his edition of 
Theocritus. 

1. 2. SuyAnves dras, the geminas actes of Virgil, Aen. vi. 788. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 417. 
XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 173, with the title Avoripov of 6€ Aewvidov. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 398. 
Cf. the epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, Am//. Pal. vii. 660, from 
which this is probably imitated. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 477. 

On an Egyptian woman, buried at Eleutherne in Crete, according 
to the generally accepted correction of Reiske, ’EXev@épyns, for the MS. 
edevbepins, in 2. 3. 

/, 4. Cf. the saying of Aristippus quoted in Stobaeus, For. xl. p. 233, 


, 7 
i) ov mavraydbey ton Kal bpola 7 els “Avoov 606s ; 


OXON 77 7/1 ees Os 

The Ms. reading Xioy (with long ¢) in 7 4 has generally been regarded 
as a false quantity, indicating either a corruption in the text or a very 
late date for the epigram. Many alterations have been suggested, and 
will be found detailed in Bergk Zyr. Gy. il. p. 470. Bergk himself, 
in his fourth edition, reads ov8’ ikev Kéov radw audipitnv. But some 
doubt is thrown on the supposed necessity of an alteration by an 
epigram of the 3rd or 4th century B.C. where the original marble is 
extant (Kaibel, Epzgr. Graec. 88) with a line, Xios dyahAopévn Svppdy@ 
eort marpis, where the reading is unquestionable. Herwerden suggests 
that the vowel is lengthened as in the Homeric Gite xaciyynre ; and 
this epic usage was certainly copied by later poets, eg. Archias in 
Anth. Pal. vii. 140, marip pév Tpiapos, ya & *TAcov, ovvopa & “Extwp. 
This epigram has the all but inimitable touch of Simonides, and if not 
authentic is a very masterly forgery. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 376. 
1.6. Cf. Winter s Tale, iv. iii. : 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores : 


and the last verses of Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 630. 

1.2. Svomdoin MS.  Hecker’s correction dvomrvoin seems almost 
necessary : conde, ‘to abate’, of a storm (e.g. Hdt. vil. 191, d\Nos Kos 
avros €Oéd\wy exdraceyv, of the great storm which fell on the Persian fleet 
at Artemision) could hardly be used of a voyage. Longinus, in criti- 
cising the passage of Herodotus, calls the word doepvov kal idwrixdy. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 82. 
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(LG, The Story of ‘the Tuscan mariners transform’d’ is told in Hom. 
fymn. vi, and Ovid, Met. iii. 660 foll. 


XXIV. Anth, Pal. vii. 287. 


2. 8. Observe the metaphor in ciAxvoduny ; the fisherman drew up 
Death in his nets. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 286. 
XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 532. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 534. The first couplet is in Plan. under the 
name of Theocritus, and the whole epigram is generally printed among 
the Theocritean epigrams (26 ed. Ahrens). 

7. 4. Hollow Syria is properly the plain between the two ranges of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; but it was also used to include Damascus 
and the country east of Anti-Libanus up to the edge of the desert, and 
here seems to include the coast west of Libanus as well. 

4.6. The morning setting of the Pleiades was about the 3rd of 
November. 


XXVIII. Anth, Pal. vii. 278. 

2. 2. Jacobs would read dypvmvov Ajcopa ’loviov, without any obvious 
necessity. 

ip AS Eelvou MS. Pal. 5 Ecivav Plan. 

/. 6, After this line the Mss. add another couplet : 


M6xOav od8 ’Aidns pe karevvacev, Hvixa povvos 
> ‘ ‘ , va c i 
ovde Oavav dein KéxAtpac Hovyiy. 


which has the appearance of being a later addition, as it only repeats 
rather feebly what has been said already, and this is not like Archias. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 636. 

7.1. The metrical quality of this line should be noticed; it is a 
bucolic hexameter with no appreciable caesura, so that the rhythm 
slides heavily down on the spondee followed by a pause at the be- 
ginning of the pentameter. I do not know that this can be precisely 
paralleled elsewhere; the effect is very beautiful. 

2,2. The word AevedrAohov does not occur elsewhere; the picture 
seems to be of a white limestone hill with grassy slopes towards the 
sea. Reiske compares \evxdmerpov, which is used by Polyb. iii. 53 
and x. 30. 

1. 3. more BAnynpéeva Bdfwv MS. which is mere nonsense, even if there 
were such a word as BAnynpéva. The reading in the text is much 
nearer the MS. than Lobeck’s mdr BAnxnra BiBdlov. 

1. 4. % is equivalent to pa@ddoy 7H, as in iv. 29 supra. ynjoxa is another 
drak eipnuévoy. It probably means little if anything more than vavricd. 
If there is any special force in the latter half of the compound it would 
seem to be ‘that make the ship keep her way’. 
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1. 6, amnpéoaro, Salmasius from MSs. éqnpioaro, Others read épwppi- 
oarTo. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. vii, 284. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 271. | is 
i. 3 and 4 are imitated from the epigram of Simonides, supra i. 24. 


SOG, Akad, (RAL ws, Dyfi 

11.1 have retained the MS. reading, as, though rather harsh, it 
gives a sufficiently good sense. The heading in the MS., eis rHv ev 
Boondépo Oddaccay, does not seem to have any further foundation than a 
misreading of this line (—f os mépos). Jacobs suggests kai more 87) 
vneco’ apoBos répos. 

7.2. The days of the halcyons, ai ddxvovides or ddkudvera, were the 
week before and the week after the winter solstice, when there was 
usually fine weather, in which the halcyon was believed to breed. 
Cf. Simonides, /7. 12, Bergk: 

ds éadray xeipéploy Kata piva mivvoKy 
Zevs dpara téocapa kai d€xa 

habdvepysy Té puv Spay kadéorow erty Odvi01 
ipay maWotpodoy mokiias 

a\kvovos. 


and Aristotle, Hist. Am. v. 2, 1 & adxvov Tixter wept Tpomds Tas xempeptvas. 
810 kat kadovvrat, Grav cddvewal yévwvtar ai Tporal, ddxvdverat Huepal, ErTa 
bev mpo tporay, éemra b€ pera tpomds. For the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone and a description of halcyons’ weather, see the opening of 
Lucian’s Halcyon sive de transformatione. 

7. 3. ornpi€aro kdpa refers to the solid appearance of a smooth sea, 
the marmor of Latin poetry. 

7.5. The construction is nvixa adyeis (eivar) pata. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 263: ascribed to Anacreon. It is certainly 
of later date, and is in the manner of Leonidas of Tarentum. 

7, 2. From //. xi, 306, Nétovo Babein Naidar. 

Z, 3. pn dvéyyvos, a season that there are no means of binding down. 


XXXIV. Azth. Pal. vii. 482. 

7.1. A boy’s hair was cut at the festival of the Apaturia next follow- 
ing his third birthday, when his name was enrolled in his @parpia. The 
festival was called Koupeéris. 

7. 5. IlepixAecros, Edd. after Salmasius. The Ms. has mept, with a 
mark signifying that something was lost. 

; . 6, Cf. Antipater in Anth. Pal. vii. 467, és tov dvdornroy xapov éBns 
Evepav. 

XXXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 662. Ascribed to Theocritus in a note in one 
of the Mss. of Plan., and also found in some Mss. of Theocritus. The 
heading in Ms. Pal. is AewviSov merely ; but from the style it is safe to 
ascribe it to Leonidas of Tarentum. 
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2. 2. Ahrens would read zroAXois, and moAv ris has also been suggested. 
But wroAAjs HArckins is equivalent to roAA@y Sundikav. : 

“i. 5,6. The Mss. of Theocritus read aiat édewd or al edeewa, and ra 
Avyporara. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 483. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pai. vii. 466. 

2. 6. akéos nediov is from Mimnermus, /~. 11 Bergk. This couplet may 
have suggested to Gray the opening of his noble sonnet on the death 
of Richard West. 

2.8. The dead boy becomes almost identified with the Angel of 
Death, Hermes zpézopmos. 


XXXVIII. Auth. Pal. ix. 254. 

¢. 8. Nourais, to all other mothers. With the passionate exaggeration 
may be compared the famous me primam absumite ferro of the mother 
of Euryalus, Ae. ix. 494. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 671; with the heading aéndov, of de Budvopos. 
It is headed a@nAov in Plan. 


XL. Anth. Pail. vii. 513. 

2.1. py more mpdpayos MS. Pal. Uperdpayos is the correction generally 
accepted, Plan. has Tiuapyos. 

7. 3. If the MS. text is right, there is a construction ad sensum, a sort 
of combination of the two expressions ov Anon matdds ovr’ aperny ove 
caoppootyny and ov Ajay maids, ToOgay aperny Kat caoppoorvyny (adTod). 
Bergk alters Ajoy to Angers, and Dilthey would read od 7’ dpernv mobéav 
od Te caoppoovyny. 

ROLL AAD TELS Spl FA 

7. 1. Pitane was one of the Aeolian colonies on the bay of Elaea in 
Asia Minor, It was never a place of any importance. 

2. 3. Siodévvov, held at the full stretch of the arm. Cf. The Ancient 
Mariner (verse omitted after the edition of 1798) : 

They lifted up their stiff right arms, 
They held them straight and tight ; 
And each right arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 


1.6. AnOns méXNayos occurs again in an epigram by Dionysius of 
Rhodes, Anh. Pal. vii. 716. So Styx is spoken of indifferently as a 


river or a lake. 
1.7. For the émOaddpros xrimos on the doors of the bridal chamber, 


see the next epigram, and Hesychius s.v. xrumay. 
XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 182. ae rae 
11. There is a reminiscence of Soph. Azz. 815, ovr’ emivuppidius To 
pe Tus Upvos Uuyynoer, GAN ’Axépovte vuppeveo. 
Z, 3. For Awroi see note on iv. 20 supra. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 600, In Plan. under the name of Paulus 
Silentiarius. it 

11. The Ms. has efAe in both places. eiye, the ordinary reading, is 
no doubt right. It is taken up again by xaréxer in Z. 6. 


XLIV. Anth. Pail. v. 108. 

7. 4. Brunck and Jacobs alter 760s to dv@os, but the former is more 
in the manner of Crinagoras.' 

1, 6. ray eri oot is simply equivalent to Tav oar. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vii. 735. The grave of Theano would seem to 
have stood outside the city gate of Phocaea. 
7. 2. For the epithet cf. the last words of Meleager in A/alanta in 


Calydon : ; ; 
Kiss me once and twice 


And let me go; for the night gathers me, 
And in the night shall no man gather fruit. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 378. 
1, 3. Gupo & ws ipévaoy MS., corr. Jacobs. 
ZL. 4. Cf. Rom. and Jul. V. il. : 


—Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
. . . I still will stay with thee 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again. 


XLVII. Azth. Pal. vii. 476. 
7, 4. pvapa MS. in both places ; corr. Brunck. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 

This epigram and the next following in the Anthology, vii. 42, both 
on Callimachus of Alexandria the famous scholar and poet, are written 
as one in MS. Pal., but are properly separated in Plan. and in modern 
editions of the Anthology. Another epigram attributed to Apollonius 
Rhodius, Auth. Pal. xi. 275, gives the criticism of a jealous rival on 
Callimachus. 

7, 1. The Aira of Callimachus opened with an account of a dream in 
which the poet found himself among the Muses and received instruction 
from them. 

7. 2. From 72. xxiii. 19, Achilles over Patroclus. 


XLIX. C. I. G. 6789; Kaibel, Edzgr. Graec. 548. On a tomb at 
Nimes. Above the verses is the inscription, 


D. M. 


C. VIBI LICINIANI V. ANN. XVI. M. VI. 
C. VIBIVS AGATHOPVS ET LICINIA NOMAS 
FILIO OPTIMO PIISSIMO 
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J, 2, aiyimupov or aiyimupos was a weed with a red flower (perhaps the 
loosestrife ?) : it is mentioned in Theocr. iv. 25 as growing by a river- 
side én kaha mavra dvovtu. 

L. Anth. Pal, vii. 553. 

The contrast between the enslaved body and the free soul is as early 
as the Attic tragedians, e.g. Soph. /7. 677, ef capa SovdAov add’ 6 vous 
edevOepos : it is a frequent text in Euripides. But the liberation of the 
slave’s body by death belongs to a later stage of thought. There does 
not seem here to be any implied reference to burial in a ‘free tomb’ as 
in ili. 55 supra. 


LI. Auth. Pail. vii. 307. 
TEU 7/ee QUAN esa) 


LIII. Avzth. Pal. vii. 670. This, perhaps the most perfect epigram 
ever written in any language, is most probably authentic. See supra 
ii. 22, for a reference to the whole question of the epigrams ascribed to 
Plato, and supra viii. 7. for Aster. Cf. also the well-known kal ot 
"Eorepos ov’ ‘Egos otro Oavpaorés in Arist. E¢A. v. 1. 15. 


XII 


I. Auth. Pal. v. 12. 
1.1. wvukd¢ew, ‘to crown with garlands’ as in Hdt. vil. 197. The full 
phrase, orepavos cepadas ruxacapeOa, occurs infra Ep. 10, 


Il. Anzh. Pal. v. 39. 

7. 3. When I am dead, there will be many bearers ‘kirkward to 
carry me.’ ; 

1. 4. ravd’ &exev, sc. to save them their trouble. tows is sarcastic, 
like the Latin credo. 


Ill. Anzth. Pal. xi. 168. 

7. 4. The diminutive ¢popévioy does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
Plan. reads yvovs te peAwopdrwor, probably from the same reason which 
induced the change in the text of Ep. 10 7/ra, 7. 2. 

1.6. Lucian de Luctu, c, 10, éreddv tis aroOdvy, mpara pev héepovtes 
6Bordr és To ordua KaréOnkay aire, poOor TO mopOpel THs vavTiAias ‘yevn- 
oOpevov. 


IV. Anzh, Pal. xi. 62. 
This epigram is a free rendering into elegiacs of Eur. A/c. 782-791, 
for the greater part keeping pretty closely to the words of Euripides, 


Vv. Anth. Pal. xi. 56. . ; 

1. 3. Ovnra oyigerOa is equivalent to the common 6ynra dpoveiv. 

1.5. The force of pom povov has been well illustrated from Seneca 
de Brevitate Vitae, c. 10: Praesens tempus in cursu semper est, fiuit 


et praecipitatur. 
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- VI. Theognis, // 887-8, Bergk ; who inclines, rightly as it seems to 
me, to think that the couplet is not by Theognis but by Mimnermus. 


VII. Anth. Pal. xi. 28. 

1. 5. copins vdos go together ; ‘the Reason of philosophy’, as one 
might say ‘the Socrates of the Phaedo’, z.e. the rational human being 
according to philosophy. 

For Cleanthes and Zeno see supra i. I. 


VIII. Anth. Pai. xi. 25. 

Z. 2, poupidin pedérp is a rather awkward way of saying pedéery poipns. 
Sleep, the image of death, is by a bold extension of language called 
the rehearsal of death. Cf. Ep. 47 za/ra. 

7. 5. modus Sc. xpdvos. 

1.6. } ovvern sc. Opié For the full phrase cf. Philodemus in An/h. 


Pal, xi. Al: 


”H6n Kat Aevkal pe KaTacrelpovoew eOepar, 
— / cpl wy c , 
ZavOlirmn, cuvetns dyyedoe HAckins. 


OX, AIO IAL, Fb, PBs 

He will ride by the highway to death like a gallant, and not skulk 
along by-paths. 

i. 5. Cf. Nicaenetus in Ath. Pal. xiii. 29, where the line ofvos tou 
xapievte méAet Taxvs immos aod is quoted as a saying of Cratinus. 


X. Anth. Pal. xi. 19. 
2,2. I have adopted in the text the reading of Plan., which Jacobs 
says is due to a mala monacht manus. The Palatine Ms. has rat 


cuveroopucba. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, 77. 5-8. In the MS. this epigram is run on to 
another of four lines which is here printed in another section (supra x. 
45). The eight lines are obviously not a single poem. Most editors 
strike out the last couplet and retain the first three as a single epigram ; 
and there is sufficient connexion of thought to give countenance to this. 
But there is an even stronger connexion between the third and fourth 
couplets, and it seems pretty certain that each half of the Ms. poem is a 
complete epigram by itself. 

7,1. From Alcaeus, /7. 41 Bergk, Twopev' ri rd AVyvov pévopev ; Saxrv- 
Nos duepa. Apparently the meaning of the expression in Alcaeus is 
‘day passes quickly’, is no bigger than a finger’s breadth: cf. Mimner- 
mus, /”. 2, Bergk, myxviov emt xpovov avOeow Bns tepropeba. But as 
modified here, it is a curiously exact parallel to a verse in Omar Khay- 
yam (edition of 1859)— 


Dreaming while Dawn’s Left hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 

‘Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its cup be dry.’ 
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4 2. Kowmtotns kvxvos, the lamp that says bed-time ; like ‘the star that 
bids the shepherd fold’ in Comus. 

d, 3. mivopev od yap pas MS. ; Salmasius restored yadepas from Hesy- 
chius, who explains it as equivalent to idapds. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 32. 


Probably for an epitaph on Anacreon: cf. supra, iv. 8 and 9, and the 
notes there. 


XII. Anth. Pal. xi. 43. 
Compare Omar Khayyam, xxxv-xxxviii (edition of 1879). 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 3: headed adéororov ; it is in the style of 
Palladas. 

l. 4. yRooodxopoy or (usually) yAwoooxopueioy was the case in which the 
mouth-pieces (yAwooides) of flutes were kept when the instrument was 
not in use. Longinus, c. xliv., uses it of a sort of wooden frame in 
which dwarfs were kept. Here it is applied to the case in which the 
dead man is put away, ‘this little organ’ in which ‘ there is much music, 
excellent music, yet cannot you make it speak’ any more. 

7, 5. axtn (the Anujrepos axrn of Homer) is fine meal, which kneaded 
and soaked in wine was the simplest form of Greek food. 

The korvAn was about half a pint; the force of the article here (rats 
korvAats) is to imply, without expressing it directly, the two cotylae of 
wine, which with a choenix of meal were a slave’s daily allowance. 


XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 

Z, 2. xpapBn, the spring cabbage, of which rpwroréuos was the regular 
gardener’s name ; cf. Columella x. 369. 

Z. 3. A scholium in one of the MSS. of Plan. says that paivy is an eidos 
Bordyns, ‘sort of vegetable’, but nothing further is known of it. A fish 
called by this name is mentioned by Pliny, but he says it was eaten 
salted. The epithet (ayAayetoa is explained in the same scholium as 
yaAaxros peorn. 

dptimayns dditupos is a soft cream cheese, slightly salted to make it keep 
longer: cf. Virg. Georg. ill. 403. 


XVI. Kaibel, Z¢igr. Graec. 640. From a tomb in the island of 
Lipara, of the second century A.D. 

1. 4. ydadupds of persons is the Latin concinnus, the old English 
in Ce us 

7. 5. Ritschl would read IavedevOepos as a proper name. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 364. 

7. 1. Mrés, one of the minutus populus, The antithesis to 6 derdg is 
6 Tavu. nae 

épara. is Scaliger’s correction of the MS. dpare. It is passive, as in 1x, 
16 supra. ' 

Z 2. I have written xdori for the Ms. ¢ori: Scaliger put a point of 


interrogation after ¢parav, 
2D 
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XVIII. Theognis, 27. 1069, 1070, Bergk. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 565. 

On one who had abandoned poetry for philosophy. This explanation, 
given by a scholiast, seems unquestionable, although the editors since 
Bentley have all gone off upon the idea that the epigram was written 
to console an unsuccessful dramatist for his 'defeat at the Dionysia. 
The phrase xaOapa 6dds (‘a clear road’ exactly in our sense) cannot 
mean, as is implied by this explanation, an untrodden or unpopular 
road. But here it has its other sense of a clean or pure road. 

The subject of the epigram is very probably the Theaetetus who 1S 
only known otherwise as the author of five epigrams, three of which, all 
characterised by a clear and grave beauty, are included in this selection, 
supra iii, 28, vii. 16, xi. 7. The last of these is on the death of Crantor, 
the head of the Stoic school, whose pupil Theaetetus would appear to 
have been. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xi. 282. Attributed in Plan. to Lucilius. 
Cf.:Seneca Ep. xxiv, ‘Moriar’: hoc dicis, ‘desinam mort posse.’ 


XXI. Anth. Pal. x. 59. 

Z, 2. Tovro, SC, Td pa) anacOa. 

i. 4. Shakespeare, Sonnet CLXV1., ‘And, Death once dead, there’s no 
more dying then.’ 


XXII. Stobaeus, /7or. cxxiv. p. 616. 


XXII. Auth. Pal. x. 65. 
Cf. Marcus Aurelius iii. 3, évéBns, émAevoas, katnxOns, exBnO. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 79. 
The thought in this epigram is often recurred to by Marcus Aurelius: 


cf. especially ii. 14, v. 23. 


XXV. Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium, c. 15 3 yevvatov Se xai ro 
Aak@vikov, viv Giipes K.T.A. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 75. 

7. 3. épyava, the musical instrument; this is apparently one of the 
earliest instances of the modern name; Vitruvius calls it Aydraudicon. 
It was invented at least as early as 250 B.C., the date of Hero of 
Alexandria. There is a description of a man playing on an organ in an 
epigram attributed to the Emperor Julian, 4”¢h. Pad. ix. 365. 

Z. 8. The expression is adapted from the common proverbial phrase 
‘to feed on air’, of the chameleon’s dish. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 472. In the MS. this epigram is followed by 
ten more lines which are very corrupt, but which seem to have been 
inscribed below a relief representing a human skeleton. Probably this 
relief and inscription were carved on the same tomb with the six lines 
above, and so the whole was transcribed as a single epigram into the 
Anthology. 
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7, 1. mpos n@, to the dawn of birth. 

Z. 2. eis ’Aidny, stretching onwards through the realm of death. Cf. 
Simonides Amorg. /*. 3, Bergk, according to the generally accepted 
reading, woAXds yap nuty és rd (€ori in Stobaeus) reOvavac ypdvos. 

/. 3. For the expression cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 213, ri ovx dmexouunOnuev 
daov dcov oriAdny ; 

2, 4. Tod avOpwrivov Biov 6 ev xpdvos ortypyn, Says Marcus Aurelius, ii. 
17; he also uses the phrase 6 yapat Bios, vil. 47. For the different uses 
which may be made of the doctrine it is interesting to compare Plutarch 
de Educatione Puerorunt, c. 17, where the tempter says to the young 
man, ortyp xypovov mas eat 6 Bios’ Cyy Kal od mapatny mpoonke, with the 
Consolatio ad Apollontum c. 17, where it is used as an argument 
against excess of grief: ra yap xilia kal ra pupia, Kata Sepwvidny, ern 
orTlypn Tis €or adpioros, padAov Se pdpidv Te Bpaxvraroy oTtvypas. 

XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 209. 

2. 4. dvadvew or avadvecOa, to weigh anchor, is used of setting out on 
a journey generally, and is frequently applied in sepulcral inscriptions to 
the journey of death (e.g. Kaibel, 340, 713). But this sense does not 
agree well with xeioy in the previous line, and perhaps it rather means 
‘dissolving’, like dcadudpevov in Ep. 37 tn/fra. 


ROMOR, LUA As IES, Fe NSSY 


XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. 13. 

1. 2. 6 mophopeos, the moppupeos Oavaros of Homer. 

1. 3. émtnoas sc. by parching fevers. The three natural causes of 
death are enumerated, viz., decay of the tissues, and defect or excess of 
the humours. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. x. 58. Also attributed in one Ms. to Lucian. 
J. 2. The yupvéy here has a further shade of meaning ; ‘seeing clearly 
and not through a veil how all things end.’ 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. x. 31. Attributed to Palladas in Plan. 


XXXIII. C. Z G. 6745, Kaibel, Efigr. Graec. 1117 A. An inscription 
on a Hermes in the Museum at Bologna. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 124. Followed in the Ms. by two fragmentary 
couplets on the advantages and disadvantages of having a wife and 
children, which have no connexion with it, and are rightly separated by 
Boissonade. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. x. 118. Attributed to Palladas in some copies of 
al Compare the sophistical paradox in the Euthydemus of Plato, 
that it is impossible to learn what one does not know already, and 
hence impossible to learn at all. 

Wi. 3 and 4 are repeated in another anonymous epigram, Anth, Pal. 
vii. 339, with ovdéy instead of na. 
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1. 4. oddev nai pnd€ev, nihil et nihili: cf. Eur. Meleager, fr. 20: 
xarOavayv dé mwas avnp 
yn kai ocd’ 7d pndev eis ovdev péret. 
It is unnecessary, and makes the «ai very awkward, to connect ovdéy 
with ja as Meineke proposes. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 85. 

Cf. King Lear, Vv. 1: 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 


7.1. Oavarw might be the dative either of the secondary object, ‘for 
death’, or of the agent, ‘by death’, but probably is the former. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. x. 84. 

Cf. Lucretius v. 226, and Munro’s note there for parallel passages. 

Z. 3. woAvdaxputoy MS.: and in //, xvii. 192, Eustathius read payns 
moAvdaxputou With v short ; but modern editors read moAvdaxpvov there, 
and it is perhaps best to make the same change here. 

7. 4. pepopevov MS. Pal., cvpdmevoy Plan. gupopevov and dawépevoy 
have also been suggested. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. x. 123. 

7. 1. puyou MS., corr. Meineke. 

7. 3. The thought in this couplet is expressed even more nobly in 

Menander, /r. Hyfobolimaeus, 2: 
TOUTOY EvTUXETTATOV eyo 

dotis Oewpnoas adios, Tappever, 
Ta cepva Tadr’, anndOev dOev HrOev rayV, 
Tov HALov Tov Kowdv, orp’, Udwp, védn, 
mup* Tavra kay €xaroyv €rn Bigs, det 
der mapdrra, Kav enavrods oddp’ orLyous, 
gepvorepa TovTe@y erepa 8’ ovK dee Tore. 


XXXIX. Theognis, //. 425-428, Bergk. From these lines Sophocles 
took the famous passage in the Oed. Col. 1225-8: 
py Piva pev arravra v- 
xa Ndyov' 7d & eet harp 
Bnva Keibev, Oevrep Feet, 
mond Sevrepov os TayLoTa. 


XL. Anth. Pal. ix. 359. Also quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. xcviii. P. 533. 

This epigram was also assigned, according to the Ms. Pal., to Plato 
the Comedian, and according to Plan. and Stobaeus to Crates the Cynic. 
A worthless Byzantine tradition ascribes this and the next epigram to 
Heraclitus, the weeping, and Democritus, the laughing philosopher. 
With the whole epigram cf. that of Julianus Aegyptius on the same 
subject, supra x. 10. Bacon’s well-known translation of it was first 
printed in Farnabie’s ’AvOodoyia ’AvOodoyias, 1629. 
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ih 2. Besides its general sense of ‘business’, rpaéis is specially used 
to signify the collection of debts, and probably includes the latter 
meaning here. 

2. 8. ai modai sc. rpixes : for the ellipsis cf. Ep. 8 supra, 9 ovvern. 

7. 9. jv dpa, ‘there is then in the end’; the imperfect ‘implying the 
actual result of antecedents prior in fact or in idea’ (Madvig). The 
most striking example of this use is in the Aristotelian 7rd 7i nv evar, the 
essence which is antecedently in a thing as the necessary condition of 
its being that thing, 

trowwde dvow corr. Brunck from MS. row dvoiv. The ordinary reading, 
tow durcoiv (from 7. 9 of the next epigram) is not so good here, where 
the alternatives are about to be stated, as in the other epigram where 
it refers back to them as already stated here. In Stobaeus the line 
runs, 7y dpa Tay mdyt@v r6d€ Adiov. 


XLI: Anth. Pal. ix. 360. See the notes to the last epigram. 

?, 3. I do not know any other passage in classical literature where 
‘the beauty of nature’ in the completely modern sense of the words is 
spoken of so explicitly. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. x.77. Another couplet follows in the MS., 


MaAXoyv en’ edppoctyny b€ Biateo, cai mapa poipny, 
et Ouvardv, Wuxny Teproperny perdyew. 


It weakens the epigram, if it is not a later addition. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. x. 73. Also attributed, with some verbal yaria- 
tions, to S, Basil in a MS. quoted by Boissonade, Anecd. Gr. ii. 475. 

To épov (cf. ro pépov ex Geot in Soph. Oed. Col. 1694) is hardly so 
much ‘Fortune’, though it includes this sense, as the stream of the 
world that carries all things along upon it. Like the dvéyou kai amwéyou 
of the Stoics, dépe cal hépov sums up the practical philosophy of the 
Epicureans. Aeguo animogue agedum magnis concede; necesse est, 
Luer. 111. 975. 

Cf. also Montaigne, £ssazs, 11. 37, Suyvons de par Dieu, suyvons ! 
I] meine ceulx qui suyvent ; ceulx qui ne le suyvent pas, il les entraisne. 


OVA he Pal, x07: 
It would be difficult to trace back to its first original the comparison, 


developed to its fullest extent by Shakespeare (As You Like Jt, li. vii.), 
of human life to a stage play. In one form or another it has probably 
existed ever since plays did, and it recurs again and again in all litera- 
tures. On the Globe Theatre in which Shakespeare played was 
inscribed the motto, Zotws mundus agtt histrionem. This form of the 
proverb may be traced back to two passages in John of Salisbury, 
Fere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri sententia mimum videtur implere, 
and again, Fere totus mundus juxta Petronium exercet histrionem, the 
reference being to a snatch of verse in Petr. Sav. c. 80, beginning, Grex 


agit in scena mimum. Gataker on Marcus Aurelius, xi. 6, where life is 
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called 7 pei{av oxnyn, quotes this epigram among many other passages, 
Greek and Latin, of which the most noteworthy are Plato, PAzlebus, 50 B, 
pi Trois Spdpace pdvov, GAda Kai TH Tod Biov Evpwdoy tpay@dia kal Kopodia : 
Seneca, De tranguillitate animi, c. 15, verum esse quod Bion aixtt, 
omnium hominum negotia similia mimicts esse ; and the dying words of 
Augustus in Suet. Aug. c. 99, amicos admissos percontatus est, ecquid 
tis videretur mimum vitae commode transegisse. There is a somewhat 
similar view of life, not as a play, but as a fair, in the fragment of the 
Hypobolimaeus of Menander already referred to in the note on Ep. 38 
Supra : 

mavnyupl vopucov Tw’ etvar TOY xpdvor 

dv hnpi rovtov, i) ridnpiay, ev @ 

bxAos, ayopa, KAéemTat, KuBeta, ScarprBai. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. x. 76. 

The thought is rather confusedly expressed, and the connexion of 
77. 3 and 4 with the rest is not at once obvious. It appears to be this: 
death is often better than life just as poverty is than wealth, for life 
itself, if not informed by wisdom, becomes a misery just as great riches 
do, giving more trouble to keep than it is worth. 


XLVI. App. Plan. 201, with the heading, eis "Epwora eorehayapevov. 

Compare with this epigram the next following it in the Planudean 
Anthology, szfra vi. 1, and the notes there. Love in the other epigram 
says he is the son of a garden-nymph; here he denies this and claims 
heavenly parentage. Both epigrams are a protest against the sensuous 
view of Love. With this one cf. Plato, Symfos. 180, 181. But it fore- 
shadows Dante as much as it recalls Plato. 

7.5. From the epigram of Theocritus, szpra vii. 10, ‘A Kumpis od 
m dvOaypos. 


7. 10. The other virtues are Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 300. 

Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 67 E,7@ dvtt dpa of 6pbds priocopodvtes amobyjoKew 
peAeraot, cal ro TeOvdvar Kirt aitois avOporav hoBepdy: and 80 E, eav 
[) ux] xaBapa dradAdrrynrat, pndev Tod c@patos EvvedéAxovoa, ate ovdev 
Kolv@vovca aiT@ ev T@ Bi Exovoa eivar, ada hevyovsa aiTd Kai ouv- 
nOpoopern avty eis avrny, are pedeT@oa del TodvTo—rovTo bé ovdev GAO 
€ortly i) pbas hroaopotca kai ro dvTe rebvavar pereTooa padiws-—f ov 
tour’ dy ein pedérn Oavarov; 
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FIRST LINES OF EPIGRAMS 


"A def’ Avrikdes, . 


“A Kusopus ov ravdapos, . 


‘A Kuompis trav Kirpur, 
“A Kurpov & re Kvénpa,. 
7A pdKap duBpoctnar, 

“A adpos &dunros, . 

‘A mod Deipnvev, . 

“A pitepws xaporrots, 

“A puxh Bapipoxde, 


“ABpovs val rov”"Epwra, . 


“Ayyethov rade Aopkas, 


“Ayyere Pepcepivns ‘Epuh, 


“Ayvas xelpas exw, 
“Ayvov xph vnoto, 
> Aypos ’Axaimerldou, 


*Ayxuddou pyyutvos ewlaKor7e, . 


"Adtov ovdev Epwros, 
‘Add wéXos val Ildva, 
*Adévaov Kaéaprjv pe, 
Al Xdpires Témevos, 
Aidféw WodWavdor, . 
Aly.adira Ipinze, . 
Aly.Barn 76de Iavi, 
*Atén d\diTaveuTe, . 
Alel pou duvet wév, . 
Al\wov Okupopy le, 
AlmoXikal cvpryyes, 
Alexvrov Hidoplwvos, 
Alay mavra pépet, « 


Aiwpy Onpecov iuacodbpevos, 


*Akpatos poly vnt Spbuos, 
* Axpls éudy amrdrnpua, 
"Adoos uev Movcoass, 
"Aumatoe Kal THe, 

"A umede pnmroTe PUANG, . 


+ 37 
i, 10 
. 40 


|"Aumedos ws Hin, . 

| "AvdpokXos &iro\)or, 

| Avdpouaxns ere Ophvor, . 
| Avépa AvoonThpl, « 
"AvOea monde yévoiro, 
‘AvOodlaire uéNooa, 
"AvOpwre (wis wepipeldeo, 
|’Avrl Bods xpucéou, 

"A pels €& aiipys, 

*"Apxet mor yalns, 

| Apvetrar Tov "Epwra, 
“Apmacta.’ Tis Téaoor, 


"A preut cot ra édca, 
“Apre Noxevomevny oe, 
"A pre me yevdmevor, 
"Aprixavy poudy Te, 
"Apxérew pe Sduapra, 
"Apxédrews Arpevira, 
"AoBeorov khéos olde, 
*"Aorida ppdvov dduy, 
"A oropa Ilav Nopiijra, 
"Acrépas elaabpets, 
"Aorhp mply wev éhapmes, 
*ArOl Kopa weNlOperte, 
| ArOls éyuw° Kelvyn yap, 
"Artois Euol (joaca, 
"Arpéuas & Edve Batve, 
At\aki kal ynpa, . ; 
AUpiov dbpjow ce, . 
Adcovin we AlBuccap, 
Adrémarae dey, 
Abroudrws Zarupicke, 
Avrod wo. orépavot, 
Avro col map &dwvt, 
Atr@ kal rekéeoct, 
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“A dpoves dvOpwrot, 
"Axnes TérTLe, c 


Bards idetv 6 Iplyros, 
BePr7joOw KvBos* dare, . 
Biburis Kubépn pe, 
Bwxodtxal Moioa, . 


Tata xal Hiknéua, 

Tata pin tov mpécBuv, . 
T'dios éxavetoas, : 
Tas éréBnv yupvos, 
T\evxorérais Zarvpo.o, 


Aaxpva oot al vépbe, 
Aaxpuxéwy yevounr, 
Aapoxpity péev eyo, 
Adagrnv kat NidBnv, 
Advis 6 NevKX pws, 
Aeidaln rh oe mparov, 
Aethatoe rb Kevatow, 
Aewos"Kpws dewés, 
Adéac p’ “Hpdkdets, 
Anéiver KXeopavris, 
Anot \ckualy, : 
Ackrléas auerivater, . 
Alkrvoy axpopod.Bdor, 
Alvéupa kat Ppvyins, 
Alpgvos dunner, 
Aéds roe TovK yalns, 
Apaymard cor xwpov, 
Avoxogpy dioxwoos, 
Avopope Nikdvwp, . 
Awsbexérn Tov maida, 
Awplya doréa mev od, 


“Eyxee kat wadw elré Acoxdéos, 
"Hyxet kal maddy elré radu, 


"Byxet Avordlkns, 
"Byxee Tas Ievdods, 

Hi xal &mriora K\vouct, 
Ei xal épnualn, 

Hi kal cev rodvgwvos, 
Ei kal coe Edpatos, . 
Hi kal tynXorépw, . 
El rade Kavxa, 

Ki we Ldadrwv od ypdwe, 
Hi ev dard Daraprns, 
Hi pev ynpdoxer, 

Et ris dag yhuas, 


. 


xil. 
vk 


vii. 
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Hi 76 Kad@s OvajcKey, 
Hi 76 pépov oe pépet, 
Etapos #vOer yer, 

Ely rovrorépy moos, 
Hide xplvov yevouny, 
Hide we wavtoloow, 
Hide podov yevouny, 


| Kixdva pev Iapinv, 


Hikoot yevvacas, 
Hipl pev ov piddowos, 


| Elvodin cot rovde, . 


| Eivédcov orelxovra, 





| EcvooipudXov dpos, 


Eiras ie xaipe, 


| Hird ris ‘Hpaxdecre, 


Eis ’Aténv (eta, 

Els é6¢€ Nixavdpov, . 
His ‘Pddov ef mAevoet, 
Eilovdev ’Avrioxos, . 
Hire ob y dpvedpoctov 


| Etye Bidwv Eu Bor, 


"Ek (wis pe Geol, 

"Ex we yewmopins, . 
"EXxos €xw Tov épwra, 
“Edkos €xwv 0 E€ivos, 
‘EArldos ovdé TUx7s, 
*Edmls del Brdrov, 

?EArls kal od Tixn, 
"Eurvec Ildv apoio, 

Hy racw pe@vovow, 

°Ey col rapa Mvicxe, 

Hv dade yj xaréxe, 
’Eyros éuns xpadins, 

*RE draday xepav, 

7EE dréuwv ’Ezixoupos, . 
“KE Gpac pbx Gos, 
‘Hénxovrovrys Acoviccos, 
“Eppatots qui ’A ppodicros, 
‘Eppas Tae” Eoraxa, < 
‘Epnoyévn Tov larpdv idav, 


‘Eppoyévn tov larpdy 6 dorpo- 


Nbyos, . 5 : 
"Epxeo kal kar’ éuay tgev, 
"Es réow abpjoaca, 
‘EKorepinv Motpls pe, 
Evdypet \aydOnpa, ¢ 
HvBolns yévos éopev, 
Etders Znvodida, 

Hides Pud\\ooTpSri wédw, 
Hvdnuos tov vndv, . 


Evd.a pev wbvros, . 
Evipablyy yreiro, 

Ebpou we rpnxeia, . ; 
EvceBly rd wédabpov, 
Evpoprot vaies redaryirides, 
"Ep @avev “Hb dwpos, 
"Egdéyéw val Kip, 

"Ex Oaipw rd roinua, 


Znvos kal Anrods, . 
Zwew elvadin Or, 
Zwolun 4 mp éodca, 


‘H Kaéapy, Niugac yap, 
'H rats gyer’ kwpos : 
"H odd Leipiver, . 
"H ov ce xOovlas, . 
‘H rvpl wdvra rexodoa, . 
“H p’ bd col Xapidas, 
°"H pd ye kai od, Piuvva, 
“H pa vt roe KyXedvexe, 
H aed ral POmuevas, 
‘H soapy yeddoaca, 
‘'H ra pbda poddeccar, 
‘H 16 wddae Aats, . 
"HBa wor pire bupé, 
*"Hyépacas yakodv, 
“Hoga ravra xéXevda, 
“Hon kal podov éori, 
"H6n kaddurérn\ov, 
"Hn deuxdbiov OddXex, 
"Hon wer yAuKvs bpOpos, . 
"Hon mev Kpoxdecs, . 
“Hon wou rarpns weddcas, 
"Hon rot POwvdrwpov, 
“Hod bépous diWorre, 
*"Hépa Nerradéov, . 
’Hepin Tepdveca, 
"Hoedov ay mwouretv, 
*H)Oe Geairyros, 
*H)ée Kal és Mi\atov, 
"Hynv axpetov kddamos, . 
*Hy véos adda révns, 
*Hy raplys Hpwa, 
"Hy raxa suplfovros, 
"Hy ru rd0w KredBovnre, 
Hy rv’ éxns ex Oper, 
"Hydavey avOparos, 
"Hobs dyyede xalpe, 
“Hpdxrees Tpnxiva, 
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"Hpdodnv’ rls & obi, 
"Hpdo Ons rAovrdv, 

"Hpéu’ vrép TUuBo.0, 
*Hplov elut Birwvos, 

"ploy ovx émt marpl, 
“Hpdwy xdpux’ dperas, 
“Hpowv odlyat pév, 
‘Haiddovu more BiBdov, 

"Hos é jobs rapaméurerat, 


Qecovdns &xdatov, 
Ooms 5 rpayixiy, 
Geooadoy Irmov ets, 
Onpevrivy Adurwva, 
Ovyra Ta TOY OvnTayr, 
Ovpots 6 KwunTns, . 


"I¢ev br’ alyelpovow, 

"Tgev bd oxtepay mAdtTavoy, 
"Twepov aid\noarTt, . 

"Ivods & Medixépra, 

"Inmov ’AOnviov joev, 
Towds ndvmvevore, . 

"Iorw vuKros éufs, . 

"liyé 7 Nuxods, 0 


Kal xarupdv yeddoas, 
Kai xpavads BaBudGvos, 
Kat véxuy drpiiivros, 
Kal rddw Hidjéua, 
Kal rie viv kal épa, 

Kat rére dunes dpoBos, 
Kai more Oupddns, 

Kat oé Krenvopién, 
Kae rov év cpucxpors, 
Kav péxpis ‘Hpakdéous, . 
Kamadéxwy éOvous 
Kaprepos év rod€mots 
Kdréavov adda pévw oe, 
Ketwar’ ak érlBawe, 
Keloar 6) xpucéap, 
Kexpomt patve \dyuve, 
Kepxida rav dpopia, 
Ki pe payys émt plfav, 
Kj mpipyyn haxérw pe, 
Knpiccw tov” Epwra, 
Knracbelons roré vs, 
Knr\Gves drnopiot, ; 
KpnOlia rhv rorvuvdor, . 
KpnpvoBdrav dtkepwr, 
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Kpis yervedy Bpdtaxos, 
Kvavén xal rovode, 
Kiya 76 mixpov” Epwros, 
Kimprdos otros 0 x@pos, . 
Kopdfw xpvoevv, . 


Aaprdda Oels kal rofa, . 
AciWavov audixdacroy, . 
Aevxddos dimby éxwv, 

Ajjs mort Trav Moody, 
Alccow "Epws rov dyputvor, 
Aovodpevor Ipodixn, 

Avdos ey, vai Avdos, 


Marpés ér’ é€v koro, 
Mé\Xov dpa orvyepar, 
Mépvy mov péuvy, - 

Mi yrer SEAT OLTW, 

M7 pe tov €x AcBavoo, . 
My) meu wy map, 

My ptpa un orepdvous, . 
My col rodTo Bilal, 
M7 ot ye movovdpo.o, 
M70’ br’ ém’ ayKvpns, 
Mykére demaivorvtes, 
Myxére viv puvipice, 
Myvn xpvodKepws O€pkn, 
Mijrore NUE WUKNTA, 
Mrfjua pev" Eas araca, 
Mov ’AckAnmiddns, 
Mupilos jv @vOpwre, 


Naoos €ua Opérreipa Tupos, 


Navyyob ragos eiul 65 avrior, 
Navyyod rados elul ov 6€ mrée, 


Navrite un revdou, 
Navtitor & wXWorTes, 
NeBpelwy drécov cadmeyé, 
Nia col & wévrov, . c 
Nyiddes kal Wuxpa BoatrXua, 
Nyov wxvrdpwv bs exes, 
Nexdrokiy Mapddwris, 
Nige xadafoBdrer, . 
Nvkra péonv érotnce, 
Nuxrepw dlkepws, 
Nuxrixdpaké dde, 

Nuxros drepxoudévns, 
Nvipgdae Epvdpiddes, 
Nvpda revdounévy, 
Nvpdas Bav«ldos éuul, 


Nov dupes wpba8’ &ddor, 
| Nvé lepn kat AdxVeE, 
NvE, oé yap otk GAXnv, « 


Reive rapov mapa durdy, . 
Reva Natvéas pn pavere, 


‘O Bpaxvs ‘Eppoyéerns, 

‘O mXéos wpatos, 

‘O rravos Tov raver, 

'O orépavos mept xparl, 
O18 bre Ovaros eyo, 

O18 Gre wor wAoUTOV, 
Olde marpav movbakpur, 
Olde ror’ Aiyalouo, 
Oivoréras Zevopayv, 
Oxrw prev mixers Arexe, 
"OdBia téxva yévourbe, 
“Odxdda mip w epdeée, 
‘Omdifev Kimpr roéa, 
"OpOpe ri por Sucépacre, . 
"OpOpe Th viv ducépacte, . 
"OpOpos Bn Xpvoidra, 
"Opveov & Xapiow, . 
’Opdéos olxopudvou, . 

Ov yadmov adr’ ’Atéay, 
Ov déxerar Mdpxor, 

Ov kralw Eelvwy ce, 

OU kéuis 008’ dXCyor, 

Ov ubvos euyiyxwr, 

Ov wrékapov Anpods, 

OU col Todr’ éBdur, 

Ov 76 gh xapleccar, 

Ov 76 Oavety adyeuvor, 
Od Tpnxis ce NlOecos, 
Ovdé véxus vaunyds, 

OvK dmroOvijcKkew Set pe, . 
OvK €8\ovea Tixn, 

Ovx €0€\w BirdOnpe, 

Ovx ety’ 088 éréwy, 

OvK Hunv yevouny, 

Od« of5’ ef Acévucor, 
OvKéO’ Guod Ximdpoow, . 
Ovxér’ dv’ ddjev, 

Odxér’ ava Ppvylny, 
Ovxére 51) oe Nyeva, 

| Ovxére Oehyouévas, 
Ovxért mov TAIMov, 





Ovrw oot Kadixwy, 


Odvvoud mort rl dé TodTO, . 
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Ovmrw Tot ToKkapol, 
Otpiov éx mpvuvns, 
Odros 6 pndev 6 herds, 
Obras trvaecats, 


’Op0apol, réo wéxpis, 


Tlatdd we revraérnpov, 
Tlatdds aropbiuévoro, 


Tladvas trav Kudépeav, . 


Tlav pire wyxrida uiuve, 
Ilavad we rév8 iepijs, 


Tlavdiépys dpdwy yehow, . 


Ildvra yéhws kal rayra, 


Ildvra Xdpwv &rdyore, . 


Tlavres wév Kirtcxes, 
Ilavres TQ Oavary, 
Ilavrolny Bibrovo, . 
Ildvrov ev un Pdvac, 
IlapOevixny veaodédr, 
Tlappevis ovk épyy, 
Ildca @ad\acca Odd\acca, 
Ildca col olxopérw, 
Ilacapv éyo thy vixta, 
Ildot Oavety weporecaw, 
Tlecot kal Magia, . 
Tléurw oor pvpov 750, 
Téumrw cot ‘Podéxrea, 
Tlévre davav xelon, 


Ilévre per’ dd\d\wv Xappyos, 


Tl’ ’AckAnmiadn, 
Tlive xai evppalvou, 


Tlivwpev Baxxou fwpoy, . 


Ti\dE&w Aevkdior, 


Tl\ods ogadepds 76 Shy, . 


IIdourets kal ri 7d Nourdy, 


Tl\wrijpes owfourde, 
Tlolny ris Bidrax0, 
Tlowuéves of TavTnv, 
Tloevlay dyAwaoos, 
Tlowuwiy © udxap elOe, 
TloA\a Aadets dvOpwre, 


Tlo\Adxe pev 760’ devoa, . 


Tlod cou rotor éxeivo, 
Tlod 76 meplBXerrov, 
IIpniirepov yipas ce, 
IIpoo6oxin Oavarou, 
Ipwras ommor érete, 
TIralys mot Kavu, 


Ilravg rravov”Epwra,, . 


Tlwrelo Ow kal warpds, 
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Ils yevounv ; ber eiul, 
IIs ris dvev Pavarov, 


‘Perifwy év trvas, . 
‘Poudivos TH ’un, 


Lua Oedyvidos elut, 
Diydrw daovov Apvadwy, 
ZKyvn was 6 Blos, . c 
Zol cal vov bd yhv, 

Dot rade Ilav cxomijra, . 
Dol rade cupucrd, 
Zarpdrvyyes Nup pov, 
ZrpoyyvAn evTopveuTe, 
Zrpumove kal weyaw, 
Lra@mev adippavroio, 
Vodaipiorav Tov" Wpwra, . 
Dawfeo gol uédrwr, . 
Depa pmev adddodarn, 

Ta poda ra Spocdevra, 
Tes’ bd Tas TaTdvous, 
Tade kata xAoEpoto, 

Tay é\adov Addwva, 

Tas rplxas & Nixv\Xa, 
Té0yynk’ Kiruxlons, 
Técoapes ai Xapires, 

Ty Iladly orepavous, 

Ty pd wor’ OvNvprrovo, 
Td bwd rhv dpxevbor, 
Tjde Dawv 6 Aixwvos, 
Tyde rov €x Medlrns, 
Thy Acds audtaonor, 

Thy kvavemrw Motcar, 
Ti puxpny wwe Néyouat, 
Thy pukphy mwalfovcay, 
Ti mepwnxouevnv, 

Thy modu of véxves, 

Thy ceuvas (noacay, 
Thy tplBov bs mapayets, . 
Thy puxiy Aydbuva, 

Tt wéov els Wdtva, 

Ti orvyyy ; Th Oe Tatra ; 
Tipapéra mpo yapoo, 
Thre parny dvOpwre, 
Tinre uarny yoowrres, 
Tirte pe Tov pidépnuov, 
Tirre raynpépios, . 

Tls Svvarae yvavat, 

Tis Eévos, & vaunyé, : 
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Tis rlvos efoa yivat, 
Tuddy vm avOepdevts, « 
Td pbdov dxudge, « 

Td oxdigos dv yéyn9e, 
Tod xpéos ws améxers, 

Tov yalns kal mévrou, 
Tév we AlBov peur noo, 
Tov puxpoy Maxpwva, 
Tov Ddrvpov Avsdwpos, 
Tod ypurod Nixwvos, 

Tod Acdv0d Acds, 

Tovs xarahelWavras, 
Todro col” Aprep dia, 
Todrd tor nuerépns, 
Tptyhay am’ dvOpaxiys, . 
Tod pe Kavwrira, . 

To warp mov Tov dbendov, 
Tévde 50 avOporuvr, 


"YOace kal KHTowt . 
‘Yrvwes & "ratpe, . 
‘Yordriov Pwoxatia, . 
“TWixowoy rapa Tdavde, 


Held wapbevins, 
Bei ot Mupwv mraooas, . 
bFR wore Ipwrduaxos 


ili. 
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broly & pe oTHoas, 
Ppiv leph meyanou, 


| Spitoxdug rbde Iavl, 


hwo pope py Tov” Hpwra, 


Xalpew Tov Kara yas, 
Xalper’ ’Apioreidou, 
Ketdos ’Avixyreca, . 
Xecpoupyav Ec pater, 
Xpvodv avnp etpav, 


Wndifes kaxddatpor, 
Wuxnh duvcddxpute, « 
Voy mou mporeyet, 


°Q deldare TY Ovipoe 


. 


"Q wtbes el prev em’ prov, . 


°Q vvE, & praypuTvos, 
*Q keiv’ deyyerdov, . 
°O Eéve révde Tagor, 
°Q Tlav pepBopuévars, 
°Q Xpéve ravrolwy, 
Oxtpopdy pe hEyoust, 
‘Quoroyno Hniew, . 


"Ordo pat mpds”Epwra, . 


"Qpros elxé ge TacTas, 
"OQere und evyévovro, 
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205 
212 
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225 
226 
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237 
241 
247 
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V. 261 15 1G) 
262 vil. 9 
266 i, 14 
279 i, 26 
280 i. 34 

WH ih ih, 3 
By ails. Safe 
LOM eth 30 
22 ein 3 I 
Bey the 
31M. 34 
ee ss He) 
Bye) 3's BB 
44 xX 4 
53 il. 35 
55 vii. 8 
59 «vil. «15 
60s 1-27 
fe) he 
75 Ue 43 
(ps 
79 ile 45 
98 il. 32 

105 it. 9 
III li. 42 
119 li, 20 
127 11, 29 
TA0MaVite 12 
yp Nin, 148} 
148 ii. 26 
149 il. :13 
160 ili. 30 
177 3h 38 
178 ii. 28 
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209 
223 
228 
240 
251 
253 
268 
271 
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280 
281 
393 
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336 
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340 
345 
348 
349 
352 
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6 
8 
12 
13 
22 
26 
28 
32 
41 
45 
78 
80 
431 
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Wed wy En ZR 
160 iii. 8 
163 iii. 52 
167 iii. 49 
ye Sh WE) 
yey Salo LY 
178 iii. 55 
179 iii, 56 
182 xl. 42 
185 ili. 44 
189 xi. 14 
195 i. 64 
196i. 65 
197 iil. 59 
199 xi. 13 
203 exlenle 
204 iil. 60 
200 xi. 15 
211 iii. 58 
228 vil. 17 
2A2 Sti 
FM shy yf 
249 ili, 4 
DE Thi, 3 
DY ht, 
254” iii. 66 
Pit ality ©) 
256 iil. 11 
259 iii. 12 
260 vil. 22 
261 ili. 41 
2OZMXIN3S 
264 ili. 20 
265) sill. 17, 
269 iil. 18 
Appi ak, Bir 
Ass rib, HS 
lee sis Pe 
278 xi. 28 
282 ili. 19 
284 Xi. 30 
285 iii. 23 
286 xi, 25 
287 xi. 24 
BOTS E 
308 ili. 34 
309 ill. 65 
SB} Sel) 
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VII. 335 viii. 
340 Vi. 
BA 2 eeeKts 
346 ili. 
eco mile 
368 ill. 
2) OMe: 
Suis} xa 
387 Vii. 
SOSmEEXI: 
410 iv. 
AD eve 
414 iv. 
iy 6% 
419 iv. 
451 ili. 
453 «sill. 
459 ili. 
464 vii. 
466 xi. 
AGE Nh, 
472 xii. 
474 iil. 
476 xi. 
477 Xi. 
482 = xi. 
483 xi. ¢ 
496 ill. 
AG} menus 
499 iil. 
FO? mama. 
509 sill. 
STO eeXl. 
512) i 
513. Sox 
524 illi 
ey) Sal 
534 x1 
535 
553 Xt 
Spy) Yee 
566 = xi 
571 lv 
600 xi 
630 xi 
636 =x 
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VII. 655 
657 
662 
667 
669 
670 
671 
694 
696 
700 
793 
705 
711 
712 
717 
723 
731 
735 
739 
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314 
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341 
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408 
412 
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432 
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446 
501 
530 
546 
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7 ly SHU See 
13 331 xe 
4 364 = xii 
5 391 x. 
4 406 Xe 
13 429, x 
17- 

i) BER <a 
22 ge ales, 
19 AQmmmLV 
20 46 1 
21 47 i 
23 48 at 
24 | 50(7. 1-4) x. 
25 | 50(4. 5-8) xii 
26 Sievul 
27 ey Sia 
29 54 vill 
30 56 vill 
24 59 vill 
34 72° viii. 
31 74 i. 
32 80 1 
3 II4 ifs 
14 117 i. 
28 I2I vill 
16 127 viii 
39 128 viii 
36 ney a 
Sone 32) (Z/en tO) eae 
iN |! ePALE Wisi) 9 
28 134 as 
37 138 vill. 
20 Ae be, 
47 147i. 
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XU 14 See ixenn 5 
159 vill. 9 
177 a 5 
GRY) tee, 8} 
oN abs Yi 
2A Sele 7 O 

XV. 35 i, 41 

App. Plan. 

8 iv. 20 
eh Nake 9 
I2 vi. 6 
13 Vie: 
17 we 44 
26 ill. 10 
129 iv. 42 
146 iv. 41 
153. vi. 15 
162 iv. 40 
174 Iv. 39 
188 v. 6 
200 iv. 37 
ZOE xIi.040 
ASD Vile @ 
225 iv. 38 
220NmE Vie 
22 vee 
OG) Vin B 
244 iv. 43 
248 iv. 45 
250 iv. 36 
251 iv. 35 
279 «vi. * II 
Poi Hl, By 
305 lv. Io 
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